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EXTREME OCCASION 


CHAPTER I 
; | 


BuLALANG! The name echoes and re-echoes in the mind with 
the solid, lingering insistence of a Chinese gong. There is a 
suspicion of blue water about it; a fascination which recalls 
brown, shining bodies, gay sarongs and the sombre pageantry 
of inscrutable forests. 

Study the steamship advertisements of any newspaper and, 
among the strange places quoted, you will find no mention of 
Bulalang. Enquire in Fenchurch Street—that avenue of 
outlandish information and nautical merchandise—and you 
will learn nothing. Suggest the name politely to the cable 
clerks and there will follow such a shaking of oiled heads as 
will indicate the utter futility of your quest. It were wiser to 
enquire nowhere west of the East India Dock Road. 

A world which arranges de luxe tours and permits the splut- 
ter of saxophones in the shadow of the Sphinx will tolerate 
a good deal. But it will not acknowledge the Outer Fringe. 
It is not wise to impose too freely upon a credulous modern 
world. Somewhere there must be a dividing line between Civ- 
ilization and its naked brother—there is the Outer Fringe. 

For such reasons does Bulalang remain, with Timbuctoo 
and Borneo, an object of doubt and ridicule. Here and there 
you will hear it mentioned by sailormen whose ships have 
invaded the green, island-studded waters of the north-western 
Pacific. In that sun-kissed sea lie a thousand mysterious and 
enchanting countries; green, half-discovered islands crowned 
with the towering luxuriance of virgin forests. And here, in 
the obscure depths of a vast archipelago, lies that great island 
which the Ati people call Gunung Laut—‘‘Mountain of the 


Sea.’’ 
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Even when Germany, in quest of an overseas empire, an- 
nexed Bulalang, the island retained its veil of mystery. The 
Teuton mind, overtaxed with materialistic thoroughness, 
lacked that finesse and breadth so necessary to the European 
living among Eastern peoples. The German administrators 
were unsympathetic and brutally direct in their methods; 
hence the wall of forest which girded the interior of Bula- 
lang became, to them, a wall indeed. 

A few planters settled between the forest and the beaches. 
A square bungalow, bearing aloft the standard of Germany, 
proclaimed to a barren sky the ‘‘conquest’’ of Bulalang. 
Meanwhile, the jungle remained, awaiting its opportunity in 
dark and menacing silence. Then war shattered the Prussian 
dream of Empire and freedom came once more to Bulalang. 

The jungle surrounded the impertinent bungalow and pres- 
ently swallowed it. One by one the planters sought kinder 
shores. Only a few beachcombers and half-castes remained to 
greet the masters of trading schooners when they came there 
in search of water or supplies. There was no ‘‘trade’’ in 
Bulalang. 

Periodically the ‘‘interior’’ was disturbed by sharp, angry 
battles and sudden butchery. Bulalang was sublimely happy, 
and all was as it had been in the beginning. A man walked in 
the jungle and found swift and silent death. Then would war 
drums talk to the night and naked bodies would shiver at the 
menace of that grim, persistent boom. War walked stealthily 
through the dark ways of the jungle. There would follow 
bloodshed and dancing; twisting flames would paint strange 
pictures on the fronds of watching palms. But what of it? 
That was Bulalang; its people had done these things since 
time began. They followed blindly the finger of destiny. To 
them change was distasteful, criminal. 

Peace came at last to a bewildered world, bringing in its 
train demands which were greater and more numerous than 
those of war. 
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Every day was big with promise; every night heavy with 
disillusionment. It seemed that the world itself had grown 
smaller. Pacts, agreements, and treaties found easy signature; 
harassed statesmen fought desperately to uphold the rights of 
their several nations, while the disbanded soldiery murmured 
its grievances to high heaven. Glamour was a fallen idol, 
patriotism a dead thing. Victory, long-desired and hardly won, 
came with overwhelming suddenness to a dazed people. It was 
an awful spectacle. 

Then lily-like from the dunghill of conflict arose the League 
of Nations. A name. An ideal held before the world to prevent 
humanity from shedding blood in defence of other (perhaps 
worthier) ideals. In a few months it became an authority, a 
power—an angel with a flaming but desolate sword. Its orders 
were broadcast to the four corners of the earth. It created 
mandates and gave vast lands into the keeping of triumphant 
nations. It was satisfactory and—very beautiful. 

Among these mandates was Bulalang. Few seemed to care 
what happened to the place; it was, they said, ‘‘an island in 
the Pacific.’’ Maps were produced and they found it—a speck 
of dust in the blue wash of Merecator’s Projection. A carta- 
graphical joke. Only one nation would accept the responsibil- 
ity of such an outlandish and insignificant place. 

England, caretaker of the world’s fences, looked first at 
Bulalang and then at the rising sun. A white-haired statesman 
drew -a thin, red line under the word ‘‘Bulalang’’—and the 
thing was done. 

In Whitehall, weeks later, several very important persons 
announced their intention of ‘‘setting up’’ an administration 
in Bulalang. That was a daring thing to say about Bulalang; 
but the world knows, by this time, that Englishmen are fools 
enough for anything. | 

Some days later these very important gentlemen stated in 
the most formal, but emphatic, language that an administra- 
tion was required for the newly-acquired possession. They 
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wrote to the Colonial Office about it. The answer to that letter 
came from an austere and tight-lipped official who stated in 
polite, but no less forcible, sentences that one Keith Frensham 
was the man for the job. The letter also volunteered the in- 
formation that Frensham was at Shanghai, but remained silent 
- as to the nature of his appointment. 

Whitehall knew very little of Keith Frensham. To the 
Colonial Office he was merely a name, a promising young man 
acquiring merit in far places. But what Whitehall did know 
was the power of the Frensham name. Who, indeed, did not! 
A great railroad shouted it to an African sky as the cool Pull- 
mans rolled on their way to the Cape. A Canadian gorge car- 
ried on its square shoulders the steel gossamer of a Frensham 
triumph. Even in India, where the burden of Empire is hard- 
est to bear, the name of Frensham was feared and respected 
by the swarthy hillmen who live under the eaves of the world. 
In London, men spoke of the Frenshams as Americans speak 
of Lincoln or Robert E. Lee. 

When England wanted the fence of empire repaired she 
sought a Frensham to do the work. Now, after four years of 
war, she wanted an administrator for Bulalang and—by force 
of habit—looked for a Frensham to fill the gap. 


2 


War had almost robbed England of her Frenshams; only 
Keith remained to carry on the work of past generations. He 
was young—too young, they said—to be the chief of a Govern- 
ment department at Shanghai. But, in spite of his youth, men 
listened with ill-concealed interest to his conversation. 

But Frensham was the type which demands attention. When 
he began to talk men looked at him as though he were a 
being from some distant world. Captain Harrison of the 
Kuching described his meeting with Frensham as being like 
‘‘meeting a naked Malay in Whitehall.’’ 
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Not that Frensham was unusual in appearance; a Society 
drawing-room would have accepted him without question. A 
very proper sample of the English gentleman; speech, appear- 
ance, gestures—everything. A gentleman in the oldest, and 
best sense of the word. Women, old and young, described him 
as ‘‘compelling.’’ In saying that they came within an ace of 
the truth. There was something deep in the man which was too 
big to be called compelling. If he took the world by storm—as 
the newspapers say—he was quiet about it. Confident? Yes; it 
may have been confidence; but there was no bluster about it. 

He was a tall fellow, well over six feet and sparely built. 
At first sight one would have judged him nervous; his hands 
were continually on the move as though fidgeting with some . 
invisible object. But, watching him closely, one saw that they 
were the hands of a steady man. Wild, perhaps ruthless, but 
the man to show well in a tight corner. To see him with the 
light on his sharp features one would say—naturally—that 
he’d make a good cavalry officer. He was the type, and there 
was a suggestion of élan—recklessness—in the splendid tilt 
of his head. It was a fine head; hair and eyebrows were dark 
—pblack as the ace of spades—and eyes as near sea-green as it 
is possible to find in a human being. They were set well apart 
with a goodly, well-shaped nose between them. The mouth was 
a paradox; it combined the sensitive beauty of the artist with 
the severe tightness of the soldier. The close-cropped mous- 
tache seemed to enhance the severity of the mouth and gave 
Frensham that keen, military appearance that went so well 
with his height. He swaggered too; as though a hundred of 
his ancestors had walked in exactly the same way. 

Two years in China brought him experience which would 
not have come to another man in twenty years. In the Land 
of the Dragon, better than in any other country, may a man 
learn the first hard rules of the Game. It is an apprenticeship 
more difficult and exacting than that which India provides for 


the soldier. 
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At Shanghai, lost in the dust of forgotten streets, Frensham 
became fascinated by the oblique wisdom and delicate poetry 
of an alien people. He seemed to soak his whole being in the 
atmosphere of the place. Officially he was a departmental 
chief; which may mean anything or nothing. To Frensham it 
was merely a ratson d’étre. 

The other officials of the Colony were fond of explaining to 
curious visitors that Frensham was ‘‘more Chinese than 
China.’’ They, for their part, ‘‘couldn’t understand the yellow 
devils!’’ Their greatest fear, seldom voiced, was lest Frensham 
should become socially and morally a Celestial. That would end 
his career, in spite of the fact that he was a Frensham. 

Men who venture east of Suez live under the shadow of a 
popular prophecy. There is a saying that the farther east a 
man goes the harder he is likely to fall. Now, this has nothing 
to do with banana skins. It is a serious and unquestioned 
fallacy which refers to European degeneration in far places. 
And this—mark you !—irrespective of character, creed or race. 
Woman, because of her irrational ways, is a law unto herself. 
But the prophecy remains. It is a kind of general enunciation 
to that theorem which men, for want of a better. word, call 
‘‘Life.’’ No one seems to doubt this assertion; few seek to 
modify it. Stories of blue lagoons and beach-combers have 
raised it to the style and dignity of a heavenly proverb. While 
the degeneration of Europeans has nothing of mathematical 
certainty about it, there are a few widely accepted axioms 
upon which the psychoanalyst will base his enquiries. But, un- 
fortunately for the psychologist, the proposition has a thou- 
sand and one proofs—each of which may be perfectly correct. 
When Science admits defeat, a gay, irresponsible laugh echoes 
across the Seven Seas. The God of Adventurers waves a de- 
risive hand. So far may you proceed with your psychological 
buffoonery, but no farther. Beyond Aden the East is waiting. 
Dawn shows the unchanging things; sunlight and the sea. 
Man, too, is in the picture and we see that he is good to look 
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upon—perhaps to study. Who will deny that he is an interest- 
ing piece of work? Remembering him, take your axioms East 
of Suez and drown them in deep water; forget that anything 
is impossible—the proof is the thing. 

In a land where every face was a problem and every problem 
in itself a multitude of problems Frensham made no question 
and sought no immediate explanation of the humanity which 
shuffled silently about him. He accepted everything. Sensitive 
to the inherent beauty of the world and its people, he sought 
to meet the celestial on common ground—as an artist with a 
brother artist. Beauty, he realized, knows neither limit nor 
obstacle. It speaks every language and refreshes alike the soul 
of cowherd and king. Beauty, Hope, Death—were not these 
the first true Democrats? 

It was not a new idea, but Frensham’s application was un- 
usual; it was full of possibilities, and met with no mean suc- 
cess. He treated seriously those things which most Europeans 
hail with ridicule or smiling condescension. He was sympa- 
thetic and showed a proper reverence—a greater thing than 
tolerance—towards those traditions which have made China 
the mystery of the Orient. 

China lives in the past, and it was this same antiquity which 
appealed to the complex soul of Keith Frensham. As the 
months passed he learned much; the music and poetry of 
dead centuries took possession of the Englishman’s mind. 

It was a dangerous adventure; an experiment which would 
have proved fatal to most Europeans. But adventure is a word 
to be used in the conditional rather than the imperative mood. 
Danger may be found in Bond Street where, could the law 
prevent, it certainly would not be allowed. But Frensham 
knew his limits; he realized, too, that he was human. As a 
white man in a far country he knew that he owed something 
to the few Englishmen who were his colleagues. And never, at 
any time, did they find Keith Frensham wanting. 

By constant association with celestials he learned to ap- 
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preciate the towering splendour of their temples and to listen 
with genuine pleasure to the music of their gongs. Presently 
the people themselves came to him that they might explain 
the significance of peculiar customs and observances. Fren- 
sham found—and the prospect awed him—a new vista open- 
ing before him. He caught a glimpse—fleeting perhaps—of a 
vast and delicately wrought mosaic; the epic of that China 
which blossomed when Time was young. 

As a natural outcome of such sincerity and appreciation his 
name became famous throughout the Chinese quarter of 
Shanghai. Priests, seeking him with suspicion in their almond 
eyes, remained to open the gates of memory. In the shadow 
of their temples they told him of the days when Sian was the 
London of China. They spoke, wistfully, of the Golden Age 
when the great Mings occupied the Dragon Throne. The teach- 
ings of Confucius seemed to pulse with young life when those 
ancient men revealed the beauty of that celestial land—the 
China that lifted a proud head in the world . . . before opium 
came. 

One or two accused Frensham of hypocrisy; but he was no 
hypocrite. Neither was he given to boasting of his peculiar 
knowledge. The Orient is a difficult book to open and still 
more difficult to read. But to Frensham it came already opened 
and he was not slow to turn the enchanted pages. His quiet 
diligence and profound sympathy brought him to a success 
which, so it seemed to his colleagues, was nothing short of 
miraculous. But after many years in eastern seas one is pre- 
pared to believe anything; so often is the impossible made pos- 
sible that miracles become commonplace. That is, you will say, 
a figure of speech. Miracles are no longer legal. Nevertheless 
men are too improbable in their tout ensemble to find a place 
in everyday fiction. Realism has its limits; the writer is forced 
to omit much and, sometimes, to reiterate to the point of ab- 
surdity, Men called Frensham ‘‘extraordinary’’ and they were 
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right; he was as extraordinary as a very ordinary man can 
be. Paradox, perhaps—but what is man but Paradox? His 
success astounded and amused them; that was all. Success and 
Failure are relative terms, governed by Circumstance—a 
plausible rogue, as unstable as a jelly-fish, with abilities which 
would arouse the envy and respect of a chameleon. 

When Frensham donned the robes of China he became one 
of its people. He was held to be a kind of white prophet by the 
more intelligent and prosperous natives—a position which 
Frensham found both annoying and impossible. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his popularity, he retained that 
subtle quality which distinguishes the ruler from his subjects. 
Keith Frensham was that very rare bird—a natural aristo- 
crat. 
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There were, among the Europeans at Shanghai, uncharit- 
able people who suggested that Frensham pursued his peculiar 
*‘hobby’’ in order to escape a nagging wife. After a few repeti- 
tions the suggestion became an accepted fact. 

Margaret Frensham was one of those women to whom mar- 
riage is a kind of freedom, a delicious adventure. As the only 
daughter of a rural Dean she led, before marriage, a ‘‘shel- 
tered’’ existence in a quiet country town. Her conception of 
the outside world was born of hurried visits to London and the 
windy sermons of her Aunt Tabitha. The London visits, made 
for the purpose of shopping at the large stores, were pageants 
of propriety. The good Dean secretly rejoiced in these excur- 
sions and would, at a propitious moment, suggest a visit to 
the theatre. Aunt Tabitha then chose a ‘‘decent, respectable 
entertainment,’’ and together they sat through it. ‘‘ Tabitha, 
my dear,’’ the Dean would remark, ‘‘you are indeed a treasure. 
What should we do without you, I wonder?’’ And, one may 
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suppose, he was quite sincere. Following the theatre came one 
or two dinners at the more austere and less-expensive restau- 
rants. 

Hence it came about that Margaret’s world was peopled by 
handsome men who were villains and handsome men who were 
not villains. One was aided in distinguishing the two types, 
she gathered, by a mysterious but convenient sense which was 
known as ‘‘feminine intuition!’’ Every woman had it, she 
supposed, like measles and parents. Aunt Tabitha was most 
emphatic about the ‘‘intuition’’ part of the business. As a 
spinster in charge of a motherless girl, she very naturally pos- 
sessed a huge store of this valuable commodity. Margaret was 
impressed and Aunt Tabitha was satisfied. 

The impression lasted until Major Frensham was billeted 
upon her father’s house. To Margaret the advent of this ret- 
icent and good-looking soldier was the beginning of a new 
life. Keith Frensham became the subject of discussion between 
Margaret and her aunt. They seemed to differ widely. Margaret 
carelessly remarked that she considered Frensham ‘‘a perfect 
gentleman’’ and, after a brief pause, ‘‘awfully nice.’’ To 
which Aunt Tabitha replied with a dragon-like snort, ‘‘I don’t 
like his eyes!’’ And this time Margaret was not impressed. 
She even went so far as to remark to her father that her aunt 
was ‘‘cattish.’’ This remarkable statement perplexed the Dean 
for nearly five minutes, and the incident was finally driven 
from his mind only by the sudden discovery that slugs were 
attacking his favourite lettuces. 

Meanwhile Margaret continued to study the young officer 
and allowed her intuition to discover things which would have 
rendered Aunt Tabitha speechless. The result was inevitable; 
it was certainly hastened by the fact that life—for young 
officers—was a cheap thing in those chaotic days. Thus it 
came about that Margaret and Keith Frensham were, after a 
brief and bewildering courtship, married on the day before the 
young husband was due to leave for France. It was a wild, 
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unconsidered business, the inevitable product of a world where 
men greeted a comrade in one moment and mourned him in 
the next. 

But the war, like all wars, came to an end, and the Fren- 
shams went to Shanghai. Until the day when they landed in 
China, Margaret Frensham scarcely realized how complicated 
this life of ours may be. China was to teach her much; it was, 
also, to develop aspects of her character which had wholly 
escaped the eagle eye of Aunt Tabitha. But, in the early days, 
Margaret rejoiced in the picturesque life about her as a child 
rejoices over a new toy. How was this woman to know that 
such toys may outgrow their possessor ? 

She was a blue-eyed, woolly-haired blonde of the type which 
is generally called petite. The description suited her; phys- 
ically and mentally small, she seemed to lurk rather than to 
live in the shadow of her husband. Did she seek to add dignity 
to her bearing, the effort was rendered absurd by the shortness 
of her stature. It was some time before she discovered this 
weakness in her social make-up. The realization of such a fault 
galled her beyond measure, and she sought to repair the dam- 
age by adopting, at critical moments, the attitude of an en- 
raged Pekingese. 

Because of this extraordinary habit she was nicknamed (by 
the male members of Shanghai Society) ‘‘The Hand Gren- 
ade.’’ On demand an explanation would be forthcoming: 
‘‘Small, with a nasty explosion.’’ An accurate—if unkind— 
description. Among those of her own sex she enjoyed that 
grotesque fame which attaches itself to hysterical wives in 
military garrisons. Few men took her explosions seriously, it 
was not wise. 

It was only natural that those who condemned her should 
assume her attitude at home to be even more exasperating 
than it was in public. The popular opinion was that the Fren- 
sham marriage was a business arrangement, the result being, 
it was supposed, a ‘‘cat-and-dog’’ existence. Perhaps, had such 
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a state of affairs really existed, life would have been simpler 
for both Frensham and his wife. 

As it was, the Frenshams, in the privacy of their home, 
led utterly peaceful and colourless lives. 

They never openly quarrelled ; their conversations were sane 
and ridiculously secure, and emotional outbursts on either 
side were regarded—if not with suspicion—with disgust. 
Never once in their five years of marriage had they laid bare 
to each other the secret thoughts of their hearts. If, in 
Margaret’s heart, such thoughts flourished they seemed to 
come to an untimely end before she could muster words to 
clothe them. 

But Frensham’s soul, deep and still as a forest pool, was 
securely hidden from the woman who called herself his wife. 
He would not, had she expressed it as her greatest wish, allow 
her shallow concern to disturb the limpid depths of his soul. 

Neither was she capable of producing such disturbance. Can 
a mere rivulet disturb the infinite, unfathomable solitudes of 
the sea? Perhaps he was afraid, too, that she would be be- 
wildered and oppressed by the stark mysteries concealed 
behind his commonplace exterior. He was too much of an 
egoist to believe the situation improbable ; too much of a gentle- 
man to frighten her. She was scarcely the kind of woman to 
face brutal facts with determination and courage. Sometimes 
he allowed himself to doubt her honesty. Not that she was a 
thief or untruthful, but rather that she was only too willing 
to shut her eyes when the hard materialism of life disturbed 
the pleasaunce of her existence. 

To Margaret life was very much like a scenic railway— 
thrilling at moments, but safe and pretty to its comfortable 
end. She had illusions of course, but ere they were swept away 
she would discover a still more tempting bundle of fancies to 
charm her for a passing hour. These ‘‘fancies’’ were usually 
connected in some mysterious way with a villa at Nice and a 
squad of picturesque but worthless domestics. They were never 
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more than ‘‘fancies’’; she was not the kind that dreams. Music 
she liked, as she said, ‘‘immensely.’’ It was a pleasing noise 
(often concealing less pleasing noises) which formed a ‘‘nice’’ 
background for her voyages of social discovery. Beauty, ex- 
cept in its most conventional moods, she failed to understand ; 
although she confessed to an inherent weakness for ‘‘pretty’’ 
things in silk and crépe-de-chine. She toyed with literature 
(Aunt Tabitha saw to that), and was ‘‘passionately fond’’ of 
Tennyson and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. When, on one memorable 
occasion, she saw Pavlova dance, she experienced a jealous 
thrill, a strange indefinable pang, and volunteered the sug- 
gestion that the ballet was ‘‘lovely.’’ 

She was vain in a milk-and-watery way and, when all the 
trappings of sex and convention were removed, very human. 
There were moments when her respect for Keith Frensham de- 
veloped into an apologetic worship. She seemed not to crave 
his attentions but rather desired to be displayed by him as a 
piece of valuable bric-4-brac before an admiring and incred- 
ulous public. She liked, above all else, to hear others speak 
of her as ‘‘Frensham’s wife’’; he was the wall behind which 
she sheltered from life. 

Occasionally her primitive self appeared, like a naughty, 
delightful child from behind the thin screen of bourgeois 
respectability. These appearances were sudden, unpremedi- 
tated and immediately regretted. Never did she realize how 
natural and fresh she could be in the role of the original Eve. 
At such times there showed a flash of personal charm which 
years of suppression had almost destroyed; she became for a 
moment—a glorious and refreshing moment—the eternal 
woman. And these moments were, to her, purple but pardon- 
able blots on an otherwise stainless life. The memory of Aunt 
Tabitha held her to the narrow and artificial path of rectitude. 
Yet, in spite of Aunt Tabitha and the dictates of convention, 
the primitive recurred with constant twitterings and disturb- 
ances; it could never be completely shut out. 
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Once, in the company of Keith, she saw a native woman 
beaten by her half-caste husband and the experience left a 
peculiar but undeniable impression in her mind. It was by no 
means a pleasant incident, yet it aroused emotions which defied 
analysis—half fear, half joy. When she wakened suddenly in 
the night the scene returned to her mind with remarkable viv- 
idness and she would dwell, with morbid pleasure, on each 
revolting detail. It was something beyond her experience; 
something unnatural, fierce, cruel, thrilling. 

When Frensham’s fame became a popular topic of conversa- 
tion she basked in a blaze of reflected glory. | 

‘My husband is really too clever!’’ she would say as she 
leaned back in a long chair and blew a stream of cigarette 
smoke into the hot, pulsing air. ‘‘ My husband !’’—how reliable, 
how strong, how comfortable that sounded. 
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Then, as a bolt from the blue, came the news that Keith 
Frensham was to go to Bulalang. 

He read the letter to her at tiffin while she lingered over her 
coffee, listening to him with languid interest. A stony silence 
followed: the prelude to a discussion typical of the Frensham 
household. 

‘‘Well?’’ she enquired, as her eyes sought to penetrate the 
mask-like face of the man who was her husband. The grey- 
green eyes regarded her steadily ; there was no hint of a ques- 
tion in them. She saw only the eyes of a man whose thoughts 
moved along hidden ways. 

His dark eyebrows moved slightly as he began to speak in 
a suave, musical voice. It was a voice, one would say, which did 
not become the man. But, if the tone was soft and pleasant, the 
words themselves were sharp and swift with meaning.’ One 
thought twice before answering such a man; and yet Frensham 
seemed not to be that man who is chosen to rule the many. 
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He was very quiet and still as he sat there in the shadowed 
room that overlooked the sea. For all the world as though he 
were one of Madame Tussaud’s figures; proper, very lifelike, 
but not quite real. He gave the impression that he was pre- 
serving a detached view of life, an attitude which might be 
destroyed by the slightest movement. As though he was content 
to watch other people fuming and fretting about their busi- 
ness, their life—everything. It seemed that, if not godlike, he 
possessed all the essentials of perfection. Margaret, watching 
him through a haze of tobacco smoke, was disturbed by the 
silent but distant criticism of his attitude; the solidity of his 
figure and the confident set of his shoulders oppressed her in 
an awful, indefinable way. The silence made her feel small 
and mean, so that she regretted the insolence of her remark. 

‘IT came East for this,’’ he was saying; ‘‘it’s the most diffi- 
eult thing I’ve attempted—this Bulalang business, It seems 
to be an opportunity waiting to be taken with both hands. 
The Germans failed in Bulalang before the war. Don’t you 
think that it’s a job worth tackling—to win, I mean ?”’’ 

She gave him a swift glance. The very fact that he was 
seeking her opinion gave her a sudden feeling of importance. 
The appointment and its golden opportunity were nothing to 
her; she was thinking only of herself and her place in his 
future life. The approval of the world and its people meant a 
good deal to Margaret Frensham. The burden of Empire 
troubled her not at all; that was a man’s business. 

‘‘But, Keith,’’ she began, ‘‘is it necessary? We are com- 
fortable here, and you are doing so well. This appointment 
mayn’t be half as good as the one you have now. Besides, you 
have such a wonderful reputation in Shanghai, haven’t you? 
I mean... you understand things about the Chinese that 
other white men don’t——”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘‘A reputation is very much like a boiled egg. If you want 
to discover its worth you must try it. Reputations grow out 
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of an incident, perhaps only a conversation. Like theories, 
they may be exploded if there’s no substance in them. And, as 
yet, no one has tested my abilities—abstract qualities, most of 
?em, which are assumed to exist merely because I’m a Fren- 
sham. And who values an inherited reputation? It isn’t good 
enough. What’s more, no self-respecting person would exploit 
the good name of his forbears.”’’ 

He spoke in a dispassionate voice as one who has reached 
a definite conclusion about such things. He seemed to have no 
illusions about his work in Shanghai. Perhaps, when he denied 
the value of inherited reputation, he had forgotten that men 
who bear great names are often inspired to carry on a splendid 
tradition. Something deep in the man demanded that he should 
answer the challenge which Bulalang implied. It was more 
than a personal affair; the adventurous spirit of a hundred 
Frenshams urged him to proclaim his intentions as a creed. 
Bulalang promised that intrinsic element which China, in spite 
of its forgotten civilization, lacked. Try as he would he could 
not associate his wife with life in that distant and uncon- 
quered land. 

‘‘Then you are going to leave Shanghai—after all you’ve 
done—just as people are beginning to appreciate you and 
your work ?’’ 

He tapped the letter significantly. 

‘‘Don’t you see, my dear, that this 1s appreciation? They’re 
giving me a chance to make a country. What more could I 
ask? As for Shanghai—lI’ve done nothing here that can be of 
practical use. Shanghai is the melting-pot of the East: it’s as 
cosmopolitan as Paris and it’s always simmering with some 
kind of trouble. I’ll admit I’ve gone deeper than most white 
men; but with a purpose. I wanted to see through native eyes. 
No one knows how far I’ve been successful. I don’t know my- 
self. And the only way to find out is to apply the knowledge 
I’ve gained. I can’t do anything more in China because the 
other European nations wouldn’t stand for that kind of thing. 
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China is too big for one man, but it’s a good school for men 
like myself. Now this Bulalang post turns up, and with it the 
chance to try out these beautiful abilities of mine. I’m not 
going to funk it. Don’t you see, Maggie—it’s the chance of a 
lifetime. ”’ 

His voice rose slightly as he uttered the last few words; a 
new light flashed in the still green eyes, A shrewd observer 
would have detected in Keith Frensham that enthusiasm 
which is common to all pioneers. ‘‘The chance of a lifetime!’’ 
There was the eager cry of one who sought to penetrate the 
unknown; the urgent shout of one whose goal is beyond the 
horizon. 

But to Margaret Frensham there was an inconsistency about 
such things which baffled and annoyed her. If there was to be 
a great achievement at the end of her husband’s career she 
preferred that it should take upon itself a conventional form. 
A knighthood or a seat in Parliament would have provided, she 
thought, reward beyond the dreams of departmental avarice. 
Success, to her, meant either public acclamation or hard cash, 
preferably both. A greater woman would have recognized in 
Frensham the man in whom kings and commoners put their 
trust; he who gives and never asks a favour. He was confident 
because that same imagination which prompted his actions 
made, for him, the vision of success a vivid and intense reality. 

‘‘T suppose you’re right,’’ his wife replied. ‘‘ After all, you 
are paid to obey orders, aren’t you?’’ 

‘“Sinee you put it that way, I suppose I am,”’ he replied. 
‘‘But there are some things which are not bought—they’re 
given. I could easily get out of this Bulalang business, but it 
doesn’t seem possible that I should. I’ve been chosen for the 
post, which implies that I’m expected to know what it means. 
That’s the worst of a ‘big’ name, I suppose. There’s no way 
out of it but to go in and win, or fail. Whatever happens 
you’ve shown willing, and that’s something. But, if everyone 
looked at life from that point of view, it’d be a pretty sorry 
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business. There’s something more than the mere duty part 
of the job—if we admit that we’re keen on work like that, the 
world would laugh and call us damn fools. That’s why we 
don’t talk. It isn’t done. We’re paid to do our job and there 
the matter ends—at least we’d like to think it did. Why should 
I grow sentimental because my particular job happens to be 
building the destiny of a few perishing heathens?’’ 

She laughed. The cynical note deceived her completely, and 
she accepted his explanation of the situation without question. 
During the last few months Frensham had shown to his wife 
that side of his character which most nearly resembled the ac- 
cepted attitude towards the profession. It became apparent 
always when he spoke of his ‘‘job.’’ But, if Margaret believed 
the pose sincere, there were men in Shanghai who knew only 
too well what deep feeling was concealed beneath that cynical 
armour. It was the cynicism of a disappointed man; the only 
defence remaining to a man with such a wife as Margaret 
Frensham. 

‘Why, indeed! Really, Keith, you’re growing quite elo- 
quent about this funny Bulalang place.’’ 

He smiled and tightened his lips into a thin, hard line. 

‘Tf I were a romanticist or a yellow-press journalist I’d 
eall it the Outpost of Empire, or some such rot—sounds more 
romantic, doesn’t it?’’ 

“Tf you’re going to quote Kipling I shall leave the room,’’ 
she protested laughingly. 

‘‘Humph !—Kipling . . . but that’s beside the point.’’ 

‘‘T agree!”’ 

‘“‘This job—I’ve got to take it. As a matter of fact, I have 
already accepted. We shall be leaving Shanghai in the early 
days of next month.”’ 

She nodded. The thought that he was being masterful about 
the business both interested and annoyed her. 

‘<T see, And what about me? Have you arranged that, too?’’ 


she enquired petulantly. 
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‘*That’s the trouble. Bulalang’s out of the question. It’s 
too primitive in its present state to permit your living there. 
It’s no place for you. Love may be all very well in a cottage, 
but in a virgin jungle it isn’t practical.’’ 

Love! He asked himself why he used that word. It certainly 
didn’t seem to be appropriate. And besides, he reflected, love 
was a very evanescent affair. Scarcely worthy of his attention 
now. He even began to doubt its existence. 

‘‘Then you are not going to take me to this mysterious 
place?’’ she continued lightly. 

‘*No. It’s not the place for you.”’ 

There was diffidence in his tone as he replied; for a moment 
he was disturbed. The thought came to him that there were 
women who would demand the privilege of accompanying their 
husbands, He had heard of such women and, on one or two 
occasions, met them. But Margaret was not that kind; he 
thought she was too pretty, too easily broken, too civilized. 
A look of tenderness, almost of pity, came into his eyes as he 
appraised the slim, girlish arms, the impudent nose and the 
pink completeness of her upturned face. His wife! A woman 
knowing nothing of tragedy, nothing of the hardness and 
rigour of living. She had dallied with everything—love, hate, 
and life itself. Then he reflected that perhaps he too lacked 
something; perhaps he had demanded too much and given 
too little. There had, it is true, been few sacrifices on either 
side. 

‘“<Then what am I going to do?”’ she persisted. 

‘*There is your uncle at Shantung. He would be glad to 
have you pay a visit, wouldn’t he?’’ 

She waved a hand in denial. 

‘“Stay at the Mission of my very reverend Uncle! I don’t 
think the idea appeals to me, Keith. Any more suggestions?’’ 

‘* What about twelve months in England? I’d have a bunga- 
low ready for you by that time, and things in Bulalang would 
be more or less ship-shape.”’ 
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‘‘The very thought of an English winter makes me ill. You 
must find something more thrilling, my dear.’’ 

He raised his eyebrows again and played a brief tattoo on 
the polished table. 

‘*Ever heard of Telavu?’’ he asked curtly. 

‘‘No. What is it—a disease or a new cocktail?’’ 

He frowned slightly. 

‘*Neither. It’s an island near Bulalang. The British edition 
of Honolulu. Surf-bathing, clubs, tennis and so forth.’’ 

‘‘Sounds interesting, I must say. Are there ukuleles and 
carnivals too?’’ she pursued lightly. 

‘*T suppose so. But, seriously, how would you like to live 
there pro tem?’ 

‘‘How far is it from Bulalang?’’ 

‘*Bighty-odd miles. I’d run over pretty frequently to see 
you. I don’t think you’d find life too dull at Telavu.”’ 

‘*Rather decent, I should imagine,’’ she replied, with a 
yawn. 

‘*What about it? You’ll go?’’ he demanded quietly. 

‘“H’m. ... I'll think about it,’’ she remarked carelessly as 
she pressed her cigarette into the ash-tray. 

He regarded her steadily. Although used to such indiffer- 
ence, Frensham was not, at that moment, in a mood for dalli- 
ance. 

‘‘There’s not much time for thinking, Maggie. If you can’t 
decide for yourself I shall have to do it for you,’’ he contin- 
ued very quietly. 

She did not look at him as she spoke. 

‘* All right. I’ll go to this place—what’s its name?”’ 

‘‘Telavu,’’ he answered slowly. ‘‘I think it’s the simplest 
thing to do—under the circumstances.’’ 

She regarded him with puzzled eyes as he rose from the 
table. It seemed to her that there was some kind of a hint in - 
those last few words. Almost a challenge. 
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Presently he picked up his topee and went out into the hot, 
dusty glare of mid-afternoon. 

She watched his erect, white figure as it went straightly 
down the crowded street. He towered above the shuffling, 
yellow men as though he were one of their pagodas in motion. 
His ‘‘peculiarities’’ (as she called them) troubled her more 
and more every day. He seemed to have such ‘‘funny’’ ideas 
about these shuffling Chinamen. When he spoke of the 
‘*Chinese mentality,’’ as he sometimes did, she was puzzled. 
It did not seem possible to her that such people could think 
and feel as she thought and felt. Weren’t they heathens, un- 
educated and born to serve the needs of the white man? She 
had always understood that none of the coloured races were 
capable of thought. That they should feel and suffer seemed, 
to Margaret, to be quite impossible. That afternoon, as she 
watched Frensham stride off into the heart of Chinese Shang- 
hai, she noticed how strangely the white figure mingled with 
the Orientals about him. She recalled something he said to 
her at dinner when they first came to Shanghai. It was disturb- 
ing, very disturbing. 

‘‘They have their lives to live, as we have. . . . They love, 
marry, and have children. They experience tragedy, comedy, 
and hope. They are human, and they die—as Europeans die; 
as Christians die.’’ 


5 


‘‘Hi!—Frensham, old chap. Where’ve you been burying 
yourself lately ?’’ 

Frensham turned sharply on his heel. A tall, laughing-eyed 
Englishman was standing at his elbow. It was Ericson, of the 
police. The neat moustache, keen face, humorous brown eyes 
and alert appearance of the fellow proclaimed his profession. 
But for a greyness of hair about his temples one might have 
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taken him for Frensham’s brother. Ericson was one of the 
few men who understood the real Frensham. There was a 
bond between the two men which was more than a bond of 
sympathy or understanding; because of it they could leave 
much unsaid in their blunt conversation. 

‘*Hullo, Eric!’’ Frensham replied, with a faint smile; ‘‘and 
how’s the long arm of the law?”’ 

‘“Damned hot!—come over and have a ‘spot.’ I want to 
talk to you,’’ the policeman invited, nodding towards the club. 

They crossed the road together and presently established 
themselves in the long cane chairs of the cool verandah. 

‘“Well!’’ Ericson remarked when he had ordered drinks. 
‘“You’ve fallen for Bulalang; have you?’’ 

Frensham, lighting his cheroot, was silent for a moment. 

‘‘How did you know? Only heard this morning myself.’’ 

The policeman laughed. His eyes twinkled gaily as he leaned 
over the arm of the chair. 

‘‘Brother of mine’s in the ‘Office’—a confiding sort of cuss. 
Tells me everything. He dropped a hint some time ago that 
you were booked for Bulalang. I heard from him this morning. 
Bit of a handful—Bulalang I mean.”’ 

_ The younger man nodded slowly. He was wondering Just | 
why Ericson made that remark. 

‘“You think so, eh?’’ he enquired carelessly. 

‘‘Rather. . . . Ever seen the place?’’ 

‘“No. 99 

‘‘Well, I have. It was during the German administration. 
You remember Richards?—he was in your crowd during the 
war.”’ 

‘‘The naturalist fellow?’’ Frensham suggested. 

‘“That’s the man—dotty about bugs and beetles. He was in 
the Islands in pre-war days when I was at Labuan, Well, I 
took him to Bulalang to look for some prehistoric spider that 
had been haunting his sleep for months. He said it was almost 
extinct, and that the only place to find survivors was Bulalang. 
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I didn’t know anything about Bulalang or I wouldn’t have 
been so damned keen on mothering Richards. However, it 
was new territory and looked promising, so I went. He didn’t 
find the beastly spider, of course, but we spent an anxious 
week in the worst stretch of jungle that I’ve ever seen. Dur- 
ing that time we were wondering how long we’d be allowed 
to live. The wretched Bulalangi were engaged in one of their 
comic wars, and both armies took an obscene delight in throw- 
ing knives at Richards and myself. It kept you fit, of course— 
dodging the beastly things—but the novelty began to wear 
off after forty-eight hours of capering about in unexplored 
jungle. We got clear eventually, God knows how! Very en- 
thusiastic soldiers the Bulalangi—very !”’ 

Frensham leaned back in his chair and laughed. 

“‘Did you have any palaver with the Boche administra- 
tion ?’’ he enquired. 

‘“Yes. The usual compliments and a few sympathetic words. 
They didn’t seem pleased to see us, and made it pretty obvious 
that they believed us to be spying upon the leanness of their 
colony. They called it a colony. Oh yes! But the Prussian 
gentleman in charge confided to me that he’d give ten years’ 
pay to get out of the island. Bet he wasn’t sorry when the war 
broke out !’’ 

Setting his empty glass on the floor of the verandah, Fren- 
sham leaned forward in his chair. 

‘*What do you recommend, Eric? Ought I to take the 
strong line?’’ 

The policeman shook his head. 

‘‘Sorry I’ve been a wet blanket—at all events you’ll have 
no illusions about the place. Whitehall isn’t so thick-headed as 
the newspaper crowd like to make out, you know.”’ 

Frensham cocked an enquiring eye at his friend. 

‘sWhat exactly d’you mean by that profound remark, 
Eric?’’ he asked. 

‘¢Well, to my mind, they ’ve picked the only man for the 
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job. If anybody can knock Bulalang into shape it’s you—and 
they know it. Aren’t you a Frensham?’’ the older man re- 
turned. | 

The other sniffed and pulled at his short moustache. 

‘*That’s the whole trouble. I’m a Frensham. I’ve just been 
impressing the fact on my wife. It’s a big name, and a good 
deal is expected of men like myself. If I don’t work on the 
same lines as my father did in India I suppose they'll recall 
me, I don’t deny that I want to go to Bulalang. It’s a prob- 
lem worth tackling, and I’ve got ideas that might——’’ 

The policeman turned sharply in his chair. 

‘‘Don’t I know that, Frensham? Haven’t I watched you 
poking about here in Shanghai? Few men would go to the 
trouble of getting underneath the surface as you have done. 
Old man, you’re great! I can see through everything now. 
And—by gad !—what you’ve learnt here, in China, will help 
you tremendously in a place like Bulalang.’’ 

There was a lively glitter in the younger man’s eyes as he 
turned quickly in his chair. 

‘“You think so, Eric? I’ve been hoping for such a chance as 
this, you know. It’s good to hear you say that about my 
‘poking about,’ as you call it. D’you think the Bulalangi are 
similar to the Chinese—mentally ?’’ 

Ericson shook his head. 

‘‘Searcely, I think. But you’ve got the right idea. You’re 
made that way. At all events you’ll be more successful than 
the Boche.’’ 

‘‘T hope so,’’ Frensham replied— ‘but these Bulalangi .. . 
they’re not indigenous to the island, are they?’’ 

‘‘No. An emigrant race, Richards said. He told me that 
they resembled no other race in the Pacific, and put forward a 
theory that they were of Arab extraction. According to him 
they left Arabia before Mohammed began his teachings. They 
certainly appear to be a very intelligent crowd—high fore- 
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heads and thin, sharp noses. Trace of the Mongolian about 
their eyes.’’ 

Frensham listened eagerly. 

‘*That’s good hearing, Eric. Wish to God I were working 
alone.’’ 

‘*You’re not, then?’’ 

**No. A fellow by the name of Davidson is going out as my 
assistant.’’ 

‘“Who is he?’’ Ericson asked. 

‘‘Scotsman, I believe—from Nigeria. He may be sound.’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ the policeman agreed. ‘‘By the way, Keith—what 
about your wife?”’ 

Frensham moved uneasily in his chair and frowned at the 
stub of his cheroot. 

‘*She’s going to live in Telavu until the position in Bula- 
lang is easier,’’ he explained in a dull voice. 

A long, awkward silence ensued, during which Ericson re- 
garded his friend with a look almost of pity in his brown eyes. 
He, of all men, knew what marriage had done for Keith 
Frensham. He knew, too, that the incompatibility of marriage 
is easier to bear when it is patent to both husband and wife. 
But when, as with the Frenshams, it became a skeleton only 
in the husband’s cupboard, it demanded stoical endurance to 
bear the silent torture of its presence. And Frensham, the 
policeman knew, was too much of a sportsman to go back on 
a given word; he would play the game to the end. ‘‘For better 
or worse.’’ That was sufficient for Keith Frensham. Of course, 
Ericson reflected, there were circumstances under which the 
best of men would fail. He recalled a phrase which had 
haunted his schooldays. Shakespeare, he believed it was—some- 
thing about men being ‘‘gilded loam or painted clay.’’ The 
long years of his service in the East had proved the truth of 
that statement. He remembered the strange incredible stories 
he had heard from time to time. The Kast is throbbing with 
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whispered mysteries and half-told stories; they are as plenti- 
. ful and exasperating as flies at Poona in the racing season. 
Seldom is the naked truth revealed and, if it is, men have 
either forgotten the incident or refuse to believe the unvar- 
nished story. It is too real, too awful—too human. 

‘‘Telavu,’’ Ericson repeated. ‘‘You think that'll be all 
right, eh?’’ 

‘“TIt’s civilized—modern ... her kind of a show,’’ Fren- 
sham explained lamely. 

The policeman nodded and gazed reflectively at the col- 
oured, jostling humanity that moved in the street below. 

‘“The worst thing I’ve ever done——’’ Frensham began sud- 
denly. ‘‘ Yes—the very worst, Eric. I should have known better 
than to have married ...as I did. It wasn’t playing the 
game.’’ 

Ericson regarded him steadily. 

‘“Yes,’’ the younger man continued, ‘‘I’ve spoilt two lives. 
Margaret’s and my own. Life was cheap then ”? he broke 
off with a bitter laugh. ‘‘It isn’t that we quarrel. No. It’s just 
that we don’t meet on common ground. We’re always apart— 
individually isolated. ...I tell you, Eric, I’ve made a 
ghastly mess of it all.’’ 

Ericson laid a firm hand on the younger man’s arm. 

‘No need to say any more, old chap. I’ve got eyes and the 
débris of a brain. And I haven’t just left the nursery. Life 
is a damned queer business for all of us. Marriage complicates 
it still more unless the man finds the right: woman. The one 
woman. If he finds her . . . it’s different. I know.’’ 

Frensham gazed steadily at the harsh blue of the sky. 

‘You know, Eric. . . . I didn’t realize——’’ 

The policeman shook his head. 

‘‘She’s dead, old chap. Went down in the City of Carthage. 
She was coming out to marry me.’’ 

‘‘T’m sorry, Eric—but it’s fine to hear a fellow talk like you 
do in these post-war, jazz-brained days. It sounds clean. It 
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ss clean to hear a fellow say that he’s found a real mate—a 
partner.”’ 

There was a certain wistfulness in Frensham’s voice as he 
spoke which did not escape the older man. The years had 
steadied Ericson; he was courageous enough to lay bare his 
soul if it would help his friend. 

‘‘Don’t worry, Keith. You’ll win Bulalang—there’s always 
that. As for your life ... you can’t alter it. I know you’ve 
the courage to see it through. There’s only one thing that is 
likely to throw you out of your reckoning. The one woman. I 
can’t help you there, old scout. That’s your own affair. It’s— 
the extreme occasion. God help you, if you meet her, Keith.”’’ 

Squaring his shoulders Keith picked up his topee and rose 
from the chair. For some moments he was silent ; then: 

‘‘Thanks very much, Eric. I think I’ll be getting along 
now.’’ 


CHAPTER II 
1 


Ir happened at Singapore. 

Frensham, in obedience to an official cablegram, left Telavu 
by special launch to intercept the Singapore mail steamer. The 
High Commissioner, it would seem, had many and weighty 
words to utter for the benefit of the young and enthusiastic 
Empire-builder, and the great man, Frensham imagined, was 
not one to countenance delay. Indeed, Sir George Macartney 
was one of the old school. He had been spoon-fed upon the 
principles of Disraeli, and was known to have referred to Cecil 
Rhodes as ‘‘a bright but urgent boy !’’ 

Satisfied that his wife was by that time comfortably settled 
in Telavu, Keith stepped ashore at Singapore with the feeling 
that the world was a fine place if you’re busy enough to have 
an interest in its progress. 

Nevertheless, he could not but regard this trip to Singapore 
as unnecessary and tiresome; his hopes were raised only by 
the thought that he might glean first-hand information of 
Bulalang. Of Davidson, his assistant, he had no news. 

When an under-secretary told him that Sir George was 
absent on an important political mission, Frensham burned 
with silent anger. He knew these ‘‘ political missions.’’ Fur- 
ther enquiries revealed that Sir George would be away for two 
days. Would Mr. Frensham leave his address? He would. 

Leaving many indiscreet and unparliamentary words un- 
said, he picked up his helmet and strode off to his hotel with 
the air of one who has suffered a public affront. He was a 
young man and perfectly normal. Indeed, as Ericson remarked 


some months later: ‘‘Frensham is flesh and blood under the 
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surface. He’s as human as the rest of us—weak, vain, coura- 
geous, foolish, cautious—as primitive as a bushman!’’ And, we 
may suppose, Ericson hadn’t lived in the world for forty-five 
years without learning something about his fellowmen. 

Frensham was in no very happy mood when he reached 
the hotel. Servants eyed him fearfully and went their several 
ways. While booking his room he remembered that Mackin- 
tosh was living at Johor; they had been at Harrow together. 
The idea of paying Mackintosh a visit cooled his wrath; he 
looked at his watch. Half-past two. ‘‘Have to wait until to- 
morrow,’’ he muttered, and passed on the way to his room. 
Wondering how best to pass the afternoon and evening, he 
recalled the pleasing coolness of the hotel lounge. That was 
the idea—he would sit and watch the crowd. As he entered 
the wide, chair-littered hall it occurred to him that he had not 
experienced a prolonged ‘‘lounge’’ for nearly three years. It 
would be interesting to spend the remainder of the day in 
the réle of a gay but idle bachelor. The ultra-modern lounge of 
Singapore’s best hotel was an opportunity not to be lightly 
cast aside. , 

He sat down and ordered a drink. The minutes passed very 
slowly indeed. He had never realized until that moment how 
difficult it is to be conscientiously idle. Indolence is a neglected 
art; the few who master it are seldom, if ever, accorded proper 
recognition. 

Sipping a cocktail, he leaned back in the cane chair and 
regarded the huge wooden fan which revolved monotonously 
against the ceiling. Funny things—fans, Their silent constancy 
and fidelity of purpose seemed to flicker a hushed rebuke at 
the humanity which passed beneath them. 

A fly buzzed loudly about his head, and he was on the 
point of lifting a punitive hand when he remembered his vow 
of idleness. 

A grass widower! He laughed at the idea. In spite of his 
careless attitude, the memory of his wife weighed oppressively 
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upon him. Confound it! Why had he married? Why, indeed? 
Why do men—and women—marry ? Was it sex? he wondered. 
Since the war a certain section of the community seemed to 
have raised the problem of sex above all others, as though 
men and women spent the whole of their lives in a state of 
primitive ecstasy. These, he remembered, were the ‘‘intellec- 
tuals’’—the ‘‘moderns.’’ What extraordinary notions of indi- 
vidual freedom some people did have, he thought—and what 
a lot of unconscionable drivel was uttered in defence of high- 
brow immorality. The memory of a sex-mad civilization left 
Frensham disgusted and annoyed. He sought to forget such 
things by thinking about Bulalang. 

If he were not married (that word again !)——— He frowned, 
believing himself selfish. Margaret had to be considered. She 
was, after all, his legal wife, and was therefore entitled to a 
place in his mind. If their marriage was not a success the 
fault could not be wholly assigned to Margaret. Both parties 
were to blame. Perhaps it was largely his own fault—he 
should have known better. She was far too young at the time 
of their marriage to appreciate the seriousness of the step. 
The war—of course it was the outcome of the war. There was, 
he reflected, a great deal of trouble in the world as a result 
of such marriages. But no; that was a cowardly way out of 
the difficulty. It was begging the question; it wasn’t playing 
the game. Of course there had been a certain glamour about it 
which made a sudden and overwhelming appeal. And, if that 
was Love, he didn’t think much of it. The years had shown 
him the reverse of the medal. He was to blame for their mar- 
riage—terribly to blame. What a flimsy, spectacular, mocking 
business it had been! The perspective view showed him his own 
foolishness. It laughed at him. Glamour! Uniforms and leave; 
the joy of having someone to meet you at Victoria, to send 
you fat parcels and womanly, anxious letters. It was only 
glamour, after all. A little romance perhaps, but—nous avons 
changé tout celal 
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He was Keith Frensham, the married man. Old Eric was 
right. He wondered how many others had noticed the gulf 
that was between Margaret and himself. 

A soft-footed waiter passed with a tray full of drinks. 

How confoundedly difficult it was to be lazy. Bulalang! The 
mame came to him like a talisman. It was a talisman; for 
Keith Frensham, Bulalang spelt freedom and salvation. The 
salvation of a definite object. He was anxious to be there, to 
get to work, shaping, moulding, guiding... . | 

A movement at the opposite end of the lounge attracted his 
attention. The green eyes were suddenly alert. A tall, lean man 
with grey, humorous eyes passed by his chair and through 
the door into the sun-tortured street. Frensham scarcely saw 
the fellow. He was attracted by something far removed from 
Bulalang and High Commissioners. 

A woman. : 

She was sitting in a deserted corner of the lounge; in her 
hands was a magazine, and, on the table at her elbow, the 
straws of a long glass stabbed, spear-like, at the high ceiling. 
A rebellious wave disturbed the dark folds of her hair as it 
curved about the white, smooth forehead; such lustrous hair 
recalled the broad, confident brush-strokes of a great artist. 
Beneath the wide forehead were grey, steady eyes; reflective 
and deeply calm. One felt rather than saw their loyalty and 
repose; they lent majesty to a face which was at once dis- 
tinguished and noble. The delicately curving lips; the straight 
nose; the wistful smile, that was scarcely more than a hint or 
a suggestion—these appeared to a wondering Frensham as 
things which could not exist except in the portrait of a Mona 
Lisa. They were too great to excite mere admiration; they 
seemed to him to be as inevitable and magnificent as dawn and 
sunset. There was in this woman’s eyes an expression of ten- 
derness, of faith, and of sadness which stirred the very depths 
of his being. Charming? That was, he thought, too little a 
word for such a woman. One could only call her very beau- 
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tiful. It was a poor description of a beauty which defied dis- 
cussion and even praise. 

He looked away suddenly, with a feeling of unrest grow- 
ing in his mind. He knew those eyes. Somewhere he had seen 
them; only momentarily, perhaps, but they had wakened 
strange memories. And yet in some peculiar way they seemed 
to be unreal, almost impossible. They had come into his life 
like a momentous incident. They were an experience which 
Time could not destroy. He knew, and the knowledge was 
certain, that he would never forget this woman. He wished, 
as men do, that he had never seen her. 

Presently he essayed another glance in the direction of the 
disturbing eyes, and found, to his embarrassment, that they 
were watching him, steadily, curiously. 

‘‘Damn the woman!’’ The words came automatically to his 
lips. He moved his chair slightly, and watched the fans with 
foolish and unremitting interest. He was not very successful 
when it came to studying women at close quarters. That, he 
told himself, was because he had never been over-interested 
in the weaker sex. During the war he met many women, repre- 
sentatives of this and that class; they were, he found, more 
conservative in their ideas than men, less generous towards 
the unfortunate, and more given to forming themselves into 
‘Seircles’’ and coteries. He objected, secretly, to their affec- 
tation, and was amused to discover the subtle devices they 
employed to attract the male of the species. He admitted 
their excellent work during the troubled years, but attributed 
it largely to their innate vanity, their love of the limelight. 
He held women to be, as he said, ‘‘ pretty much of a piece.’’ 
Yet, in spite of this attitude, he married. His wife, he thought, 
was a totally different person ; he did not take her as seriously 
as he might have done, which was, perhaps, her own fault. 
She came meteor-like into his life, as though flung there by 
some brighter and more important body; and she fell so 
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inevitably into his shadow that she could never hope to be 
considered as his equal or even as his partner. She was his 
wife; just that. It was a vague and peculiar social arrange- 
ment which tradition honoured, and which (he supposed) 
was very necessary if civilization were to continue. 

He preserved a detached attitude, for all the world as 
though he were waiting for some event to take place which 
would call him, as other men, into the field of human activity. 
Meanwhile he was content to study humanity: men he found 
interesting and, individually, strange. He was clever and 
perceptive to a degree; he knew quite well that there is no 
such person as the ‘‘average’’ man. 

If Keith Frensham were an egoist he differed very little 
from his fellows. We have all been tarred with that brush— 
some get more tar than others. Beneath his quiet egoism there 
was a rare and indefinable quality which men and women 
felt but never understood. And upon this invisible and in- 
tangible rock men built their faith in Keith Frensham. Some 
of the more daring of his acquaintances likened this peculiar 
quality to smouldering fire; it would flare up some day, they 
said. There was some truth in the simile; he was a somnolent 
volcano which most men were foolish enough to believe ex- 
tinct. And the judgment of the majority is usually wrong. 
Love comes, to men like Keith Frensham, only in the grand 
manner. The depths of the ocean are moved only by the great- 
est storms. 

An hour passed before he dared to glance in her direction. 
The corner of the lounge was empty. For some moments he 
was vaguely disturbed; now that she had disappeared the 
room was no longer interesting; it became suddenly dull and 
eolourless. The realization of profound stirrings within him 
came slowly to his mind; he found it difficult to believe that 
such change was wrought by the absence of a mere woman. 
Presently he went to his room. 
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The lounge was still empty when he passed, helmet in hand, 
into the hot glare of the street. 

That night at dinner he saw her again. It was late when 
she appeared, accompanied by the tall, lean man of the hu- 
morous eyes. Her brother, Frensham thought; the likeness 
was distinct and remarkable. Many eyes were turned upon 
the tall, dignified woman as she walked down the aisle of 
tables. There was a stately quietude about her presence which 
seemed to stay the buzz of conversation that hung like a cloud 
above the scattered diners. Her dress, of blue silk, was plain 
to the point of severity, yet it served her beauty as would 
none other. The regal gravity of her mien provided pleasing 
contrast to the blaze and glitter of that colour-splashed room. 

Frensham watched the tall, splendid figure as it moved, 
gracefully certain, towards a table. Settling herself in the 
chair, she gave him a quick glance before entering upon a 
conversation with her brother. 

He felt the blood race warmly through the veins of his 
neek; his cheeks tingled, and he realized that he was blush- 
ing. No other woman had ever looked at him like that. The 
grey eyes hinted of great sympathy and unbounded under- 
standing; it was one of the most awkward moments of his 
life. So complete was the spell of those serene, loyal eyes that 
he never wondered—even for a moment—who she might be. 
He was perfectly satisfied that she was, as far as he was con- 
eerned, first among all women. There was only one of her 
kind in the whole world. 

But before him was the responsibility of Bulalang; his 
wife, too, demanded consideration. A pair of grey eyes, no 
matter how serene and beautiful they were, must not make 
him forget how to play the game. 

That night he slept fitfully, and his thoughts were neither 
of Bulalang nor of his wife—which seems to prove that there 
are times when it is most difficult to forget those things which 
one wishes to forget. 
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A day later, seated on the verandah of the club (there are 
always clubs where Europeans travel in the East), the High 
Commissioner outlined to Keith Frensham the difficulties he 
would have to overcome at Bulalang. Sir George, in spite of 
his Disraelian training, was no fool. He was one of your blue- 
eyed, heavy-jawed, generous Englishmen; he knew the right 
attitude to adopt towards a departmental subordinate, and 
knew, also, that there were times when official procedure 
counted for nothing. He had been through the mill, and 
learned to respect the Frensham name when a humble Dis- 
trict Commissioner in Africa. He saw in a moment that Keith 
was as good a man as his father, and the discovery relieved 
him more than he would have liked to admit. Bulalang was no 
place for the ’prentice hand. Difficulties, he thought, would 
be far more seductive to Frensham than cheap honours. 

‘*You know, Frensham,’’ he was saying, ‘‘it is devilish hard 
luck on you, this Bulalang affair.’’ 

Frensham looked up enquiringly. | 

‘‘T’m afraid I don’t quite understand, sir,’’ he remarked. 

‘*Probably you regard it as the greatest opportunity of 
your life, eh?’’ | | 

‘“‘Something of that sort,’’ the younger man confessed. 

‘“Would you be quite so keen on taking the appointment 
alone? I mean, to go to Bulalang as an individual—a free 
agent. Absolutely alone.’’ 

There was a harsh note in the Commissioner’s voice as he 
spoke. 

‘“Why not, sir? I’d be far keener on the appointment if I 
were alone. After all, it’s a personal affair—administration— 
isn’t it? When two or three men attempt to run one show 
they usually fall out and the whole thing goes to the dogs.’’ 

There was a sudden flicker in the green, reflective eyes as 
Frensham addressed himself to his superior. 
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‘‘Possibly you’re right, Frensham. At all events, you’re 
going to be given the opportunity of proving your theory— 
alone.”’ 

Frensham looked up. 

‘‘But what about Davidson, sirf'—the fellow who’s going 
out as my assistant.’’ 

The High Commissioner smiled, and waved a hand towards 
the sea. 

‘‘Davidson went back to England the day before you ar- 
rived in Singapore. Invalided home.’’ 

Frensham nodded slowly. 

*‘T see,’’ he said. ‘‘So I have the run of the place now, 
have I?”’ 

‘*You have. Are you doubtful about the appointment ?’’ 

The younger man leaned forward in his chair and looked 
steadily at his superior. 

‘‘No, sir. I’m keener than ever. It’s my show now, and Ill 
stand or fall by it.’’ 

Sir George nodded approvingly. 

‘‘That’s the right line to take, I think,’’ he pursued 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I suppose you know the political situation 
pretty well, don’t you? ... I’m referring to Bulalang.”’ 

‘“‘The Pacific Question, you mean?’’ Frensham asked. 

&6é Yes. 93 

‘“Well, I’ve heard a lot of talk about Singapore and the 
construction of new naval bases. But I treated it as one 
usually treats newspaper propaganda.”’ — 

The Commissioner laughed. 

‘‘Quite right. But there is a change coming about very 
shortly. Interest—political and commercial—is moving east- 
ward, and Bulalang is one of the places which are likely to 
become important. We are, I feel sure, attempting a peaceful 
penetration of the Pacific, and, by accepting a mandate over 
Bulalang, we are getting our foot in the door. It is a British 
foot, so why worry about the fellow on the. other side? 
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That’s not diplomacy—it’s fact. We were very late getting off 
the mark in the Pacific—but not too late. America threw out 
feelers in nineteen-ten (she already possessed the Philip- 
pines), and the war gave her a great fillip because there was 
no competition. She spread her influence like a net—almost 
as far as the Barrier Reef. No farther, thank God! Neverthe- 
less, 1t was a bad show as far as we were concerned. And it 
would never have happened had we not been so frightfully 
anxious to make the world safe for the circulation of the dol- 
lar. You See the position ?”’ 

Frensham said that he did. 

‘‘Bulalang is the apex of a salient,’’ the Commissioner 
continued, ‘‘and I’ve been asked to convince you of the stra- 
tegical importance of the place. No. They won’t send you a 
garrison or plant a naval base at your back door. Those days 
have gone. Neither will they seek to emphasize the strategical 
importance of the place. No. They’ll call for reports on the 
island. And I’m trying to give you some idea of what they'll 
expect of you. Give ’em what they want, and be kind to all 
elaborate officials—myself included—who visit you on tours 
of inspection. And I’m willing to bet that you won’t see us 
once in two years. Now that Davidson’s gone it will surprise 
me if they send a relief. My word to you is ‘Carry on.’ You 
were in France during the argument, eh?’’ 

Frensham smiled. 

6SVes,’’ 

‘*Good! Then you know what I mean.’’ There was a twin- 
kle in the old man’s eyes as he spoke. He was warming up to 
his subject. Not, at any time, a difficult process in Singapore. 

‘<Splendid!’’ he pursued. ‘‘But don’t think you’re forgot- 
ten if no one ever visits you. If I have time I’ll visit you 
occasionally, myself, or write to you by way of encourage- 
ment. The war made an awful mess of things, Frensham, and 
we’ve all got to work damned hard to restore order. They’ll 
keep you at it until your hair is the colour of mine; you’re 
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going to be the ‘johnny on the spot.’ I’ve seen it happen so 
many times before. You’ll grow into the lean, fever-raddled 
hound of progress—with a big ‘P.’ You think I’m just a pep- 
pery old departmental dragon, but, if I am, I know what 
you’re up against. You’ll swear hard—more than hard at 
times, if you’re human. But you’ll stay until the time comes 
for you to retire with an inadequate pension, an Ealing Villa, 
a curry-and-rice liver, and a profound knowledge of things 
that London will refuse to believe. They’ll whisper that you’re 
getting senile and give you a C.M.G. . . . I know, Frensham, 
I know!’’ 

The younger man laughed. 

‘‘By gad, sir! You’re sympathetic, I must say. I like the 
pension part of it. I’ve always dreamed of having a pension. 
All you have to do is to draw it!’’ 

Sir George shook his head sadly. 

‘“When you’ve sweated all the flesh off your bones you 
won’t have sufficient strength to draw anything—except 
corks !’’ 

Frensham smiled. The old chap was human, after all. 

‘*Kiven that is too strenuous a business in the Settlements, 
sir. Will you have a drink ?”’ 

The Commissioner pondered a moment. Then, turning to 
Frensham, he said: ‘‘I think a spot is indicated, Frensham. 
A good idea!’’ 


3 


During the week that followed his conversation with the 
High Commissioner, Frensham spent much time in the back- 
waters and alleys of Singapore. His business led him into 
strange places; he met many men, of vague nationality, with 
whom he conversed and sympathized and laughed in a way 
which would have made the High Commissioner raise ques- 
tioning eyebrows. But that was Frensham’s way. The sur- 
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face of life, so satisfying to the tourist and the casual seeker 
after mysteries, interested him not at all; in these people of 
mixed blood he found here and there the débris of a mind. 
Sometimes he discovered the mind intact, and alive to the 
idiosynerasies of the humanity which passed all day long be- 
fore its owner. A suave old Malay, a vendor of sarongs, en- 
gaged him in conversation as he tarried by the fellow’s stall. 
The conversation flowed like scented air about the ears of 
Frensham and his companion. They talked of nothing and— 
everything. Tragedy, death, humour, hope, and love—all these 
passed between them in coloured, softly spoken sentences. 
Frensham discerned the rapier-play of a sage in the old man’s 
pleasantries and epigrams; he saw, beneath the polished utter- 
ances, the keen mind darting hither and thither like the 
fangs of an enraged snake. It pleased him to watch the fel- 
low—to lead his thoughts into even stranger paths than those 
naturally sought. So did Frensham keep in touch with the 
great Oriental underworld, which shows itself but seldom, and 
which the ordinary European, either from distaste or lack 
of interest, is unable to probe. For those who, prompted by 
coloured stories, seek glamour in the East there is disillusion- 
ment, because they look for jewels in the sky and heed not 
those lying in the mud at their feet. 

He sought news of Bulalang from the masters of dirty, 
rusted tramps; and several confessed that they had sighted the 
place, nothing more. From the steamer-men he went to the 
owner-masters of trading schooners, and found in them a 
wealth of varied information. They were happy-go-lucky 
vagabonds, for the most part; men born and bred to the 
vagrant life of island ‘‘trade.’’ Although most of these men 
were English, they seemed, to Frensham, to be a race apart. 
Their adventurous voyages across the typhoon-haunted wa- 
ters of the China Sea and Western Pacific reminded him of 
those hardy pioneers who first dared the unknown waters 
of the Spanish Main. Their brittle, matter-of-fact speech was, 
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for him, the speech of heroes. The fat captain who traded 
copra and pearl-shell became, for the moment, Francis Drake 
in a cork topee. 

And first among these twentieth-century filibusters was 
Captain (by courtesy!) Andrew Dunn of the schooner Suva. 
He was the father of them all; the hero of forty years’ sea- 
faring in the seventy-and-one backwaters of eastern seas. 
Andy was an adventurer from the top of his bald head to the 
soles of his well-worn canvas shoes. He did not find favour 
with wealthy globe-trotters because, as they said, ‘‘they didn’t 
like the cut of his jib.’’? But Andy’s jib was no ornament; 
it was devoted to the business of watching and studying hu- 
manity. Coloured like a lobster, with deep-set, black, beady 
eyes and flaming, red hair, he made a bizarre picture as he 
rolled about the poop of his ship. The roll was a necessity, 
not an affectation: no man can move five feet three inches of 
plump flesh with the mincing gait of a dancing-master—it 
has to be waddled, duck-like, while its short arms pay due 
regard to the laws of balance. Nevertheless, Andy managed 
to retain his dignity, and a reputation for ‘‘treating ’em 
rough’’ when it came to recalcitrant crews. As the master of 
an islands’ schooner he was, as the Americans say, ‘‘the real 
goods. ’’ 

His reputation went from Sydney to Wei-Hai-Wei, and 
after two days in Singapore Frensham knew all there was to 
be known about Andy Dunn. When the Suva furled her white 
sails and Andy came ashore, Frensham was among the first 
to greet him. A mutual valuation followed, during which, 
it may be supposed, each found the other sufficient. Andy 
explained himself for Frensham’s benefit; perhaps the old 
sailor felt that, after his long scrutiny of the younger man’s 
face, some kind of explanation was necessary. : 

‘“You know, sir,’’ he began, as he mopped a streaming 
brow, ‘‘I haven’t knocked about the world for forty years 
without learning something. My life’s been spent on the sur- 
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face of deep waters.’’ He paused, and fixed his beady eyes 
on the man in ducks. 

‘*Yes, sir. Deep waters,’’ he repeated, wagging an em- 
phatie forefinger. ‘‘I was intended for a sky-pilot, and here 
I am—the skipper of a perishing schooner. Mind you, I’m 
not saying anything against the Church—it’s a profession, 
same’s this. Only I reckon as this is a white man’s job. Seems 
cleaner to me! Living with men and trading with men—never 
mind ’em being pagans—is a man’s game. I like it, although 
it’s murder an’ all at times. ... An’ so you’re going to 
Bulalang, eh? Well, I’ll ship you there if that’s what you’re 
asking. Oh, perhaps we’d better turn in to Reilly’s and dis- 
cuss it over a stengah.’’ 

They went in as though they had known each other since 
early childhood. Reilly’s was, without exception, the most 
abominable place in the town. It boasted Malay waiters (they 
were Kanakas) and a smell which defied description. Its 
owner, Antonio, was a Straits Arab and a perfect gentleman 
in his way. He had a weakness for commissionaires, and hired 
a Kroo boy, dressed in hussar uniform, to fill that important 
post. It reminded F'rensham of a scene from The Mikado, plus 
the variegated odours of an Algerian camel-market. 

In the dingy, evil-smelling bar of Reilly’s ‘‘hotel’’ Fren- 
sham persuaded Captain Dunn to enter the service of H.M. 
Government. The Swva was to be fitted with an auxiliary 
motor to enable her to go about the King’s business when the 
long calms, common in those waters, rendered her white sails 
useless. Dunn felt very proud of himself, and that afternoon 
rolled pompously into the ship-chandler’s office demanding 
immediate attention. He wanted, he said, the largest Union 
Jack in store and ‘‘damn the expense,’’ adding as an after- 
thought, ‘‘I’m contracting with the Home Government these 
days.’’ 

‘Oh, hell!’’ laughed the Cockney clerk. 

But Andy had his flag and a new ‘‘Red Rag’’ as well. 
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‘Wonderful thing, when you come to think about it—this 
life of ours,’” Dunn remarked, @ propos de rien, as he pulled a 
fat, green cigar from the breast-pocket of his ducks. Fren- 
sham nodded indifferently—the memory of grey eyes was still 
disturbing his thoughts. 

The Suva was within two days’ sail of Bulalang and now 
becalmed in the midst of a barren sea. There was, Dunn said, 
no necessity to waste fuel by running the motor, since a wind 
would soon be forthcoming. And, with the promise of a breeze 
before them, the two men were idling on the poop in those 
long, easy chairs which go everywhere with the Englishmen 
who cherish them. 

With the memory of the ‘‘lady of the magazine’’ ever in 
his mind, Frensham found himself building castles in Spain. 
Such evanescent ramblings were not common to his active 
mind; it was merely that the incident at Singapore appealed 
to the Keith who dreamed, as a boy, of fairy princesses and 
knights in golden mail. His wife; the memory of her returned 
occasionally, bringing with it a welter of exasperating ques- 
tions. He could not associate her with the great years of op- 
portunity which stretched away before him. She became sud- 
denly foreign to this Frensham who was to mould the des- 
tinies of Bulalang. He remembered that she would be living 
at Telavu—a mere eighty-odd miles. It might have been the 
width of the world. While he told himself that disloyalty 
was not in his mind, he felt secretly grateful to the Fate which 
separated them, Always, too, his thoughts returned to that 
corner of the lounge where he first saw those serene but dis- 
turbing eyes. If only he could forget them. 

Above his head the boom creaked suddenly as the ship 
lurched with the slow swell. The noise hinted of approaching 
wind and recalled Dunn’s remark. Frensham turned lan- 
guidly to the Captain. 
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‘*You were saying——?’’ he began. 

Andy chuckled deeply, and rolled the hideous cigar from 
one side of his laughing mouth to the other. From behind them 
came the noise of slowly treading naked feet, as the Malay 
seamen trimmed the running gear. They, too, saw signs of 
approaching wind. Above their heads a white, merciless sun 
beat down—audibly it seemed—on their bare, shining flesh. 
They seemed, to Frensham, to be idols of polished copper 
which some gay god had stirred to young life. 

‘“Woke up, eh, Mist’ Frensham ?”’ 

The other smiled. 

‘‘Thinking of my new job when you spoke!’’ 

‘*Bet you were, too!’’ Dunn shot out the words as he tilted 
his topee farther back on his flaming head. The black, beady 
eyes roved about the horizon, and then returned to a humor- 
ous regard of Frensham’s face. The green eyes held his 
squarely, and the old sailor saw in them the light which shines 
only in the eyes of adventurers. Frensham’s face proclaimed 
him to be a man of far horizons, of great endeavour, and of 
even greater daring. 

‘‘Talking of life, I was,’’ Dunn explained. ‘‘I said it was 
wonderful. So it is. It’s dam’ funny, too, when you come to 
weigh it up, bit by bit. They’ve been whole days when I 
haven’t stopped laughin’ at myself and the critters about me 
an’ there’ve been other days when I’ve wanted to ery. When 
I heard about you I felt that way, Mist’ Frensham.’’ 

Frensham smiled. It wasn’t a smile of contempt or of con- 
descension ; neither was it the smile of one who wishes always 
to present a pleasing, but meaningless, exterior. No; it was 
the smile of one who could feel and sympathize with the ery- 
ing souls of mankind—with those who, born under uncharit- 
able stars, are artists in their peculiar way, yet lacking a me- 
dium for their expression. And upon these painters without 
brushes, and poets without pens, Frensham bestowed the slow 
and gentle smile of great understanding. 
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‘‘Did you think that my ducks were too clean for the 
Islands, Dunn? Or was it that you were thinking how green 
I was?”’ 

The old man shook his head sadly. Pulling a bandanna from 
his trouser-pocket he mopped his brow with great care. 

‘*T said it was wonderful !—and then you go an’ say a thing 
like that. Why, bless my soul! Anyone as thought you green 
"ud be a dam’ fool—an’ a green one at that. I could tell what 
you were by the way you spoke to my serang. No, sir! It 
wasn’t that your ducks was too clean, either. It was because I 
was just sorry that they were sending you to a place like 
Bulalang. Don’t seem worth the candle, sir. ’Tisn’t worth any 
man’s trouble—that place!’’ 

Frensham laughed easily. 

‘Go easy, Dunn! Remember you’re in the same swindle. 
Have a little sympathy for the new Resident Commissioner. 
(Sounds good, eh?) Besides, I’m not quitting because you 
tell me that it isn’t worth the candle. It’s these places that 
usually become the best colonies in the long run. Look at Aus- 
tralia—it wasn’t good enough for convicts at one time!’’ 

Dunn flicked a lump of cigar-ash into the waveless sea. 

‘My oath! you’re right. Strikes me you’re the right boss 
for Bulalang, too. I guess there'll be a hell of a palaver the 
day you fix up the electrie light!’’ 

‘‘What will the Bulalangi say to a cocktail bar, Dunn ?’’ 
the younger man returned banteringly. There was silence for 
a moment. The old sailor leaned forward in his chair and, 
screwing up his eyes, regarded the distant horizon philo- 
sophically. 

‘‘What I said just now about life an’ so forth—maybe I 
got off the course a bit. It’s wonderful—true enough—but 
it’s dam’ queer as well. ’Specially in these waters. Maybe I’m 
getting used to seeing the queer side by this time, but some- 
how it always seems fresh to me. It’s wonderful how much 
cussedness can be stowed inside a human hide without show- 
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ing itself. And, when it does show, it comes out in the most 
pe-culiar ways. One thing I’ve seen and thought a lot about 
since I’ve been out EKast—you’d call it a—discovery. Not a 
clever discovery, maybe; but it’s mine, and I’m naturally 
proud of it. It’s useful, too, when you knock about these 
islands. I’ve seen a lot of queer goings-on hereabouts, and 
it’s always the same thing over again when you get to the 
bottom of it all. There’s three kinds of whites in the East. A 
man’s either good or bad or what I call indiff’rent—which 
is another way of saying ‘beachcomber.’ There’s your first- 
class white man who does his job and treats the niggers 
square like as if they was human beings (which I sometimes 
think they’re not). He’s white enough, and you know him 
when you meet him, no matter whether it’s in Rangoon or 
Valparaiso. Then there’s what I call Number Two. He’s a 
‘bad hat.’ Does his damnedest to get what he wants by giving 
everyone he meets a dose of hell. He’s no good either to white 
or brown. He’s a God-A’mighty scourge. Lucky there’s not 
many of ’em as grows to any size. Most of ’em get strangled 
or drowned on their first trip, or meet the muzzle of a Colt 
when they’re settlin’ down to devilment in the first degree. 
Then of course there’s Number Three. He don’t give a damn 
either way. Goes native or boozes—perhaps both. He’d be a 
sizable man if he shook himself together; but, because he’s in- 
different and finds an easy living he just lies down an’ goes 
to hell on velvet. He’s a no-account man. No, sir; you don’t 
need to worry about him. It’s Number Two as causes all the 
trouble. His objeck in life is destroying the work of his 
fellow-men. He lowers the white man’s name—pres-tige they 
call it, I believe. He might have been sired by a snake in a 
mangrove swamp for all he cares about his jat. Man without a 
country—that’s what he is. Belongs to ’em all and blackens 
’em all. You get my meaning ?’’ 

Frensham nodded solemnly. The old sailor’s summary of 
white men in the East was sound in spite of its dogmatism. 
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Dunn placed men in water-tight compartments, Keith sup- 
posed, as a result of long and varied experience. It occurred 
to him that Dunn might know something of the white popu- 
lation at Bulalang. It was believed that one or two Euro- 
peans remained on the island. 

‘*I suppose I shall find a fair mixture at Bulalang, eh?’’ 
he enquired casually. 

‘‘There’s old Duncan. He went native before the Germans 
came to the place, and, although he lives in a bungalow, he’s 
not much more than a whitewashed beachcomber. There’s his 
daughter—half-caste, of course. She keeps him up to the 
white-man stuff. She’s mighty white, she is—in her own opin- 
ion. That’s about all as you'll find, I reckon. There’s no one 
else now. They’ve either died off or slipped their cable by this 
time. Unless you’d count a few Chinks—but, then, they live 
anywhere.’’ 

Frensham smiled. 

‘‘Chinese, eh ?’’ 

‘‘M’m. I reckon they’ll worry you a hell of a lot, too— 
from what I’ve heard, eh? Wasn’t you at Shanghai, Mist’ 
Frensham ?”’ 

The younger man smiled again, but made no answer. 

‘‘And I’m not saying you won’t shape up them Bulalangi, 
either,’’? Dunn pursued moodily. ‘‘That is, unless——”’ 

Frensham looked up suddenly. 

‘*Eh? What’s that, Dunn? ‘Unless’ what?’’ 

The old captain regarded him steadily. Frensham’s eyes 
glittered like living emeralds. Here, at all events, was a clue 
to the mystery which hung about the place. How much did 
Dunn know about Bulalang and its people, he wondered % 

‘‘Mister Frensham,’’ he began slowly, ‘‘for all I blaspheme 
about Bulalang, I’ve got a kind of belief that with the 
right man the island would go ahead. The Bulalangi are a 
fine, upstanding crowd of men. They’re clean. They’ve got 
the makings of a fine race. If they was shown how to do it, 
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they’d give points to the Malay. But it isn’t going to be an 
easy job. No, sir! I know these island people well. Once they 
get into bad ways they want a lot of gettirig back. It’s one hell 
of a job, I’ll tell you. My colonial oath, it is! And there’s one 
man in these islands who does more damage in a month than 
diseases and typhoons can do in ten years. He’s Number Two 
—a bad hat. About as low down the scale of humanity as the 
Australian nigger. He ain’t a man; he’s a swine—a walking 
swamp !’’ 

‘“You don’t seem to like him, at all events,’’ Frensham re- 
marked quietly. ‘‘Why hasn’t some public-spirited trader 
blotted him out? This doesn’t appear to be the kind of place 
where you meet a police patrol or a cruiser every other mile!’’ 

The old sailor shook his head ruefully. 

‘‘No; you’re right, sir. But you can’t hang a man until 
you’ve caught him red-handed. You’ve got to catch him and 
prove that he’s a wrong ’un. An’ no one’s ever had the chance 
of cold-decking ‘Flash? Hicks.’ 

‘‘Hicks?’’ Frensham repeated. 

‘<Yes,’’ Dunn replied. ‘‘Maybe you haven’t heard of him 
yet. Maybe you won’t until he hears that there’s something 
doing in Bulalang. He won’t send you a cablegram. An’ be- 
fore you can say ‘Hi’ he’s done it on you. Not openly. No. 
No. That ain’t Mister Hicks. No; he’ll take what he wants— 
foul your moorings and disappear. You’ll never lay eyes on 
him.’’ 

Frensham smiled. 

‘‘By all accounts a dangerous customer,’’ he remarked. 

‘“Yes,’’ Dunn agreed. ‘‘I’m warning you. It’s all right to 
sit here and say to yourself, ‘I’ll watch out.’ Maybe you will. 
But Hicks is as cunning as a Chinko, and a dam’ sight quicker. 
It’s the consequences of his raids that breaks men’s hearts. 
He poisons every well he drinks from, as the saying is.’’ 

‘‘You’ve met him?’’ Frensham asked. 

‘‘Not exactly. I first set eyes on him at Sydney; he was 
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going ashore dressed up like the Shah of Persia. He’s had 
some learning somewhere in his younger days. S’pose he ran 
away to sea and got in bad as a youngster. He’s what I should 
eall an eddicated criminal. And—I’ll say this for him—he’s a 
good-looker. To see him you’d reckon as butter wouldn’t melt 
in his mouth.”’ 

Frensham nodded slowly, and began to fill his pipe. 

‘‘Oh, he’s one of that sort, is he?’’ 

*“My colonial oath, he is, Mist’ Frensham! But wait till 
you’ve heard the rest of the tale. When I was down in the 
Solomons years back he was a young man, and second boss 
to a blackbirding outfit. Never seems to have done any real 
work—what the Yanks call a ‘grafter.’ ”’ 

‘‘Blackbirded, eh?’’ Frensham repeated slowly—‘‘one of 
that crowd. That’s a useful apprenticeship, Dunn.’’ 

‘‘Aye! that it is, sir, an’ no mistake. I’m coming to that in 
a minute. Remember before the war, how the natives of Laomu 
turned on a trader and his crew? Killed the lot. Rhoades 
was the fellow’s name.’’ 

The young man shook his head. 

*‘Before my time. What was the trouble?’’ 

Dunn spat disgustedly over the taffrail and wagged an em- 
phatic forefinger in Frensham’s face. 

‘There was no trouble—leastways, not so far as Rhoades 
was concerned. That’s the point. I knew Rhoades, and, be- 
lieve me, he was as straight as they make ’em. Why! we used 
to call him Square Deal Rhoades, an’ when a man gets that 
kind of a nickname hereabouts he has to be worthy of it. No, 
sir; Rhoades was all right. It was this fellow Hicks as started 
the shindy at Laomu. No one could prove it, of course, ’cause 
—as I said just now—Hicks is the slickest thing on earth 
outside a fan-tan dive. But I got the yarn from a Malay who 
was Hicks’ serang at the time when he went to Laomu. As 
far as I can make out, it must ha’ been about twelve months 
previous to Rhoades’ visit to the island. Couldn’t say for cer- 
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tain—these Malays ’ve no idea of time same as we have. Well, 
it seems that Hicks anchored off Loamu with the idea of do- 
ing business with the islanders. Somehow or other he got to 
hear that Malita (he was a kind of king in Laomu) had a 
mighty lot of pearls which he was willing to trade. And Laomu 
was new ground for traders. So Hicks gets busy before any- 
one else gets wind of Malita and the pearls. When his craft 
brings up in the lagoon the islanders come down to the beach 
all smiles and flowers—the way they do. Hicks tells ’em that 
he’s come to do business—which is all square and above board. 
During the palaver Hicks says nothing about pearls, but 
keeps talking about the trade goods he’s going to bring over 
as soon as everything was fixed. He hadn’t a bead or a stitch 
of trade cloth on board. No, sir. Flash Hicks don’t do business 
like that. Malita seemed to take a fancy to the nice, soft- 
toned trader. In fact, he got so God-A’mighty pleased with 
himself that he invites Hicks and the mate over to a feast 
that was being held that night. Hicks bows and smiles an’ 
says he’ll be delighted. His chance to get one over on old 
Malita—see ?’’ | 

The younger man nodded, and blew a cloud of smoke into 
the hot, still air. 

‘“Yes, that was where Flash gets busy! He carried the right 
kind of a crew for that game. The dirtiest, lowest scum as ever 
trod a plank—an’ that’s saying something. Dagoes and 
Dutchmen. Not what you’d call a white man amongst ’em. 
The scrapings and throw-outs of the treaty ports. You know 
the kind of dirt I mean. Leastways, I think you do. Well, 
they were Hicks’ high hand, that crew, and the stuff he car- 
ried below hatches. His cargo was worse than the crew. Fire- 
water’s too good a name for it; it was hell labelled ‘whisky.’ 
Typhoon in bottles! That was Hicks’ ‘trade goods.’ God knows 
where he found such devilment. White men never brewed 
the stuff, I’ll stake my oath on it! Well, he goes aboard an’ 
orders a boatload of the stuff to be put ashore, When you 
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come to think about it he was taking a risk. My colonial oath! 
It they’d ha’ got just enough of that whisky they’d have 
sent Mister Hicks to perdition with one wallop of a club. But 
Hicks was out for pearls, and, besides pearls—old man Ma- 
lita’s daughter. He clapped eyes on her in the morning. Grass 
skirt and a wreath of flowers—you know the sort. She was 
reckoned a good-looker for an islander, and I reckon most 
traders would ha’ made eyes at her. But Hicks wasn’t the kind 
to make eyes. He took what he wanted, and when he wanted a 
woman he didn’t seem to waste time getting her. I’ve heard 
as he was once knocked flat on Circular Quay for setting his 
eyes on as fine a girl as ever stepped ashore in Aussie. But 
that’s another story. You can see Hicks’ game as plain as 
a pikestaff. He didn’t intend to send enough liquor to make 
them natives just fighting mad. Oh, no! He shipped enough 
firewater into Laomu to make the whole island blind, pros- 
trate drunk. Didn’t need an almighty lot to do that! Well, the 
feast went along fine, and Tia—that’s the girl—danced in 
front of the company. There was native liquor going round, 
and they must have been pretty sozzled when Hicks intro- 
dooces the firewater. They fell on it—old Malita as well. The 
rest was easy for a man like Hicks. He made short work of 
old Malita’s pearls. The old man was showing ’em round, 
proud-like, when Hicks puts him out with a ‘forty-five’ in 
his chest. The warriors were drunk to a man. Couldn’t move. 
Flash takes the girl and escapes. Within an hour he’d catted 
his iron and was setting a course for open water. And then, 
a few months later, Dusty Rhoades comes ashore. You ean 
imagine how pleased they were to see a white man! It was a 
hellish business—hellish!’’. 
Dunn continued to regard Frensham with indignant eyes. 
“*So that’s Flash Hicks, is it?’’ the young man asked. 
‘‘That’s him—the swine!’’ Dunn replied with some heat. 
“‘Then God help him if he comes to Bulalang,’’ Frensham 
muttered slowly. 
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But Dunn was silent. It was not that he doubted the cour- 
age or ability of the younger man, but that he appreciated 
the difficulties which lay before him. One man cannot con- 
stitute a vigilance committee in a place like Bulalang. 


5 


‘‘The day comes, Tuan!’’ 

The serang pointed to the Eastern sky and then passed on 
his way forward without a word. Frensham, leaning over the 
rail, watched the grey horizon as though he were trying to 
follow the sound of the man’s voice across the infinite solitude 
of the sea. 

The bright blue of a sarong fluttered momentarily like a 
gay flower as the Malay hovered about a hatchway. Finally it 
disappeared, leaving the white man wrapped in the colourless 
silence of a new and half-revealed world. The schooner, her 
sails hanging idly from their booms, lay motionless upon the 
vague water as though suspended between earth and heaven. 

On one side ranged the rocky, forbidding coast of Bulalang, 
while to the uttermost east stretched the dully gleaming wa- 
ters of the most inscrutable of the world’s oceans. Over there, 
where the dawn began, the great, brooding Pacific moved in 
a heavy swell against the low reefs of her thousand and one 
islands. 

A vast and awful world, Frensham thought—a world which 
existed only for itself. Here it was possible to forget that 
Shanghai and London were real; they seemed to shrink, al- 
most to vanish, before the immensity of such opalescent splen- 
dour. 

There, in the shadow of Bulalang, the Pacific monster 
was little more than a memory. One remembered having seen 
and felt the troubled heaving of its hushed swell. Nothing 
more. Here were unfathomed channels, rivers without name, 
and multitudinous, palm-plumed islands. Few white men 
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made landfall in those austere waters; few came within hail- 
ing distance of those stern, inhospitable shores. The very 
greyness of the high rocks deterred them. 

Earth, sea, and sky were steeped in the massive, funereal 
silence of a cathedral. The light wind of the archipelago came 
there as a soft-footed truant—a cool, trespassing breath in 
the swinking stupor of forest and river. Through the opal 
fires of dawn a headland reared its misshapen bulk against 
the fading blue of night. 

A flicker of crimson light played uncertainly on the shy 
waters to the east of the ship. Frensham watched the pageant 
of sunrise with wondering eyes. For a brief, ecstatic moment 
he felt part of it all, and the splendour of life filled his veins 
with strange, unearthly fire. 

Presently came the sun, fierce and cruel, to display the 
primitive majesty of a wild and difficult land. The jungle 
showed a thousand conflicting lights where it crowded threat- 
eningly about the brow of the cliffs. Only the sheer fall of 
land prevented those menacing trees from marching bodily 
into the sea. Beneath their heavy branches was darkness as 
deep and oppressive as a starless night. There was no gap in 
the green wall. On either hand it swept a barrier against the 
sky until its gluttonous foliage faded into the blue mirage of 
distance. 

Wall? It was a living thing—the fist of Nature shaken 
threateningly in the face of heaven. 

The rising sun, licking at the sea with tongues of unseen 
flame, showed no mercy in the grim wall of coast. It stood, 
austere and adamant, without sound in its dark aisles. There 
was no music of birds or lisping of wind in those high 
branches. 

A land without memory, without mercy; inscrutable and 
overwhelming. 

It was Bulalang, child of the East, that lies beyond the 
ken of commerce and pleasure. A speck of vagrant dust on 
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the uttermost edge of a spinning earth. In a world of con- 
erete and electricity it seemed to Frensham that such prime- 
val wonder was impossible, unreal. He felt like laughing at 
it; but perhaps the laugh was on the side of Bulalang. 

To Frensham it was a great and fascinating secret; a 
treasure-house to which he was to find the key. As the shock- 
headed cliffs winked in the young sun he experienced a great 
thrill. His green eyes sparkled with rich, unresting life; he 
experienced, for the first time in his life, the thrill of the 
pioneer. This was Bulalang—a new land. His land. 

He was still dreaming when Dunn came on deck. 

‘“Well, Mist’ Frensham,’’ he enquired, ‘‘and how d’you like 
the scenery hereabouts?”’ 

Frensham turned his back on the sea and regarded the old 
sailor steadily. 

‘‘It’s Bulalang—isn’t that sufficient?’’ he enquired enig- 
matically. 

Dunn laughed easily. 

‘You said it, sir! Yes, this is your Bulalang—which is 
saying a lot. An a’mighty lot!’’ 

‘“You’re going. seat lameed sail, eh? ee: 
until we © get in “be river Dunn’s ry ies was business-like 
when he discussed the art of navigation. Presently he shouted 
to the serang. There was a sound of chattering forward and 
the deck was soon gay with Malays in gaudy sarongs and 
scarlet headcloths. Dunn watched them for a few minutes, then 
he turned to Frensham again. 

‘“Yes,’’ he said reflectively, ‘‘we’ll have to use the motor 
presently. That headland there—that’s Awaila. Kind of a 
breakwater for the bay on the southern side of it. When we 
clear it, you'll see the islands at the mouth of the river. Tiji 
Ati—that’s the river—flows into the northern end of the 
bay. During the rains it brings down a tremendous amount of 
mud and so forth, which makes the channel difficult. I’ve been 
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as far as Buru, but I wouldn’t care to do it again without 
sounding my way. Worst of having no charts.’’ 

‘‘What about a native pilot? They’re pretty safe, aren’t 
they ?’’ the other man enquired. 

‘‘Not here. The Bulalangi people are not good sailors.’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ Frensham remarked; ‘‘they’re not like the Malays, 
then ?’’ 

*“No. I’d like you to take the wheel when we get among 
the islands. You can manage that, sir?’’ 

‘‘T think so.”’ 

‘‘Good for you, Mist’ Frensham. Keep your weather eye 
open and that Colt of yours handy.”’ 

**T don’t believe you’re in love with Bulalang, Dunn.”’ 

‘‘T ain’t. "Member what the Yanks used to sing about the 
Filipinos? ‘He may be a brother of William H. Taft, But he 
ain’t no brother of mine.’ Same with me!”’ 


CHAPTER, III 
1 


‘‘Wuat an extraordinary place Bulalang must be. Rather 
wonderful, I should imagine.”’ 

This from Mrs. Commissioner Saunders as she gazed re- 
flectively at the blue and distant horizon. There was a sus- 
picion of cynicism in the remark. 

‘‘Horrible!’’ replied the wife of Bulalang’s first Commis- 
sioner. ‘‘But Keith doesn’t seem to mind. He’d tell you that 
it’s his job, living and working in such places. He has an 
amazing flair for beastly places. It was the same tale at Shang- 
hai. I used to hate the way he prowled about the native hovels. 
Nothing was too low or common for him; the dirtier and 
more wretched the place the better he seemed to like it. How 
he escaped all their terrible diseases I don’t know. I have 
known him spend whole days, sometimes nights, in the Chinese 
quarter. They never molested him; the other men said it 
was because the Chinese understood him. They may have 
done—if they did he never used to talk about it to me. I never 
reproached him because I knew it was futile—besides, I 
wasn’t interested in the filthy Chinese quarter. They’re all so 
alike—natives. All dirty, all ragged, very little better than 
animals. It was that hateful Ericson man He used to 
encourage Keith to do these outlandish things. Keith and he 
were very thick for some reason or other. I didn’t like Eric- 
son and he knew it. He was in the police, you see, and often 
used to drop in for dinner. If Keith happened to be out when 
he came, he’d sit on the verandah and never open his mouth, 
except to say ‘Good evening,’ or ‘It’s been very hot to-day, 


hasn’t it, Mrs. Frensham?’ I loathed him and his queer ways. 
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One of those horrid, superior men who think it’s a waste 
of time to talk to a mere woman. He wasn’t a gentleman. I’m 
sure Keith used to ape him. I suppose the Chinese understood 
Hricson, too; he was their kind, I should think. Very fond of 
preaching about what he was pleased to call ‘European loose- 
ness’ and ‘British responsibility,’ or something equally futile. 
Only cunning man-talk, I used to think, but Keith lapped it 
up like an obedient puppy. Honestly, Eileen, I can’t imagine 
those yellow wretches understanding anything.’’ 

The other woman nodded in the complacent way of one 
who knows far more than she feels inclined to tell. 

Eileen Saunders, in spite of her apparent acerbity, was 
the intellectual superior of Margaret Frensham. She was an 
older woman. She had seen more of life; she had penetrated 
conscientiously its darker and less frequented backwaters. 
She had analyzed humanity as much as she might, and her 
deductions, whenever she made them, were honest. She had 
wandered through those pagan countries where the white 
man rules; to her the British Empire was something more 
than a collection of red blotches on a map; she saw its weak- 
nesses: and corruptions as necessary evils. Her estimate of 
humanity—shrewd and bitter though it was—was derived 
from a study of the men and women who peopled her life. 
She weighed them all and found them wanting, but she was 
practical and human enough to understand that the glory of 
man’s achievement lies in his shortcomings. She met tragedy 
in her youth and challenged it, and, if she suffered defeat, 
her courage enabled her to go on living. Tragedy, for those 
great souls who defy it, is only comedy hard-boiled. A diffi- 
cult philosophy, perhaps, but she sought to follow it. 

She was a disappointed woman, but kept the secret of her 
life deeply hidden; upon that irrevocable past she bestowed 
the passionate love and fiery hatred of a fanatic. She was a 
fanatic—in her harsh triumph striving to throttle that secret 
life as one would a viper. The battle was lonely and difficult, 
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but she was no mean warrior. Popularity could never be her 
portion; as a conversationalist she failed, and people avoided 
the cynical question which lurked always in her dark eyes. 
Occasionally she recalled her girlhood, and she then became 
sister to the world’s great women; the memory of those col- 
ourful Burmese days bestowed upon her the gift of tongues. 
In those moments of intense vision she was the grande dame; 
a sudden fascination crept into her voice and a pathetic, 
wistful beauty distinguished the lithe sentences. They would 
wait intently for the last word, as children wait for the end 
of a fairy-story. And there would she stop, leaving her story, 
as it were, with a twist in its tail. It became impossible to say 
whether or no she was laughing at her audience. Now that the 
fire of youth was turned to grey ashes she took the cynical 
view. 

But there were some—very few, and her husband was not 
of their number—who knew her better than she supposed. 
They knew how loyal she could be, how unflinching, energetic, 
and generous. Here was, they said, a prophet without a gos- 
pel; a Florence Nightingale without a Crimea. They were 
right. If Eileen Saunders lacked charm and physical beauty, 
she was possessed of infinitely greater qualities; she was kind, 
sympathetic, and superbly human, although, perhaps, in- 
clined to harsh judgments where her own sex was concerned. 

‘*Yes, of course,’’ she pursued thoughtfully, ‘‘Shanghai 
and his work there must have opened Keith’s eyes. Interesting 
I should say—to lift up the lid of China and peep inside. 
Some men—very few—are made like that. Freddie was only 
talking about it the other day.’’ 

She did not relate how Freddie was envious of ‘‘young 
Frensham,’’ while yet condemning him for what he called 
‘lowering our prestige by messing about with natives.’’ She 
hated that word ‘‘prestige,’’ and frequently said so. Saun- 
ders would reply vaguely, with a hopeless gesture, ‘‘ Well, 
you see, Hileen, we have to do it. Our creed. I see your point 
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—quite. But there you are!’’ Her invariable reply to such 
jargon was: ‘‘Freddie, you’re a fool!’’ 

Freddie was Assistant Commissioner at Telavu, and his 
wife secretly deplored the lack of forethought which prompted 
a distant High Official to appoint men like her husband to 
responsible positions. She felt that Whitehall, with its com- 
plementary spats and portfolios, was Freddie’s right place. 
He looked ridiculous in ducks. 

The Commissioner was a man whom she at once respected 
and admired from a discreet distance. She did not like to 
hurt Freddie’s feelings by openly approving of his superior. 

Mr. Commissioner MacLeod was an energetic, fierce-eyed 
Scot of the frontiersman type; as hard, unyielding, and 
rugged as his native shores; as constant and faithful as the 
Gulf Stream drift. Essentially a man’s man was John Mac- 
Leod, and it was unfortunate that Saunders could not, as 
he said, ‘‘get on with the fellow.’’ 

Saunders was pale, impotent, foppish, and utterly devoid 
of spirit; in seeking to be pompous he fell quite short of it 
by making himself pathetically ridiculous. In London he 
had been a social lion, a reputation which he yet maintained 
in a certain section of Telavuan society. Government officials 
and resident planters regarded him either as a worthless 
ornament or, as one keen-eyed fellow remarked, ‘‘an offence 
against Creation.”’ 

Mrs. Saunders and Margaret were sitting on the verandah 
of the Cosmos Club when Bulalang came under discussion. It 
was a difficult subject for the younger woman, and she sought 
to dismiss it from her mind by watching the gay crowd on 
the beach. 

Since his arrival at Bulalang Keith Frensham had paid 
many visits to his wife. She treated him like an enthusiastic 
youth, and never, at any time, displayed an overweening de- 
sire to hear of his work in the new colony. Finding his wife 
uninterested in the progress that was being made in Bulalang, 
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Keith turned instinctively to a more sympathetic audience. 

John MacLeod listened with ill-concealed satisfaction to 
Frensham’s conversation. During the thirteen months of his 
administration Keith had achieved remarkable success, and 
his quiet, unassuming descriptions of life in Bulalang cap- 
tured the slow imagination of the old Scot. Frensham and he 
met on common ground; they were enthusiasts in the cause 
of progress. MacLeod was a slow but diligent thinker, yet 
a veritable wizard when it came to unravelling the tangle of 
motives, obsessions, and fears which beset the mind of man. He 
saw in Frensham the ideals of youth, strengthened by tradi- 
tion, bearing noble fruit. 

Here, he thought, was a young man doing his job decently 
and quietly without thought for honours and rewards; and 
this in an unresting world, simmering with cheap distinctions. 

MacLeod was disgusted with the neurotic philosophy, weak 
politicians, and worthless utopianism which peace had brought 
to the world. In the welter of physical anarchy and emotional 
hysteria with which he was surrounded he found belief in his 
own countrymen increasingly difficult; he began to doubt the 
existence of sanity, and feared (a terrible thought) for the 
security of the Empire. If the old Commissioner had a 
‘‘kink,’’ as men declared, it was imperialism. He was not 
of the ‘‘jingo’’ school; his ideal was what he called ‘‘the 
British commonwealth—democratic dominion.’’ He favoured 
evolution rather than revolution, which is one of the char- 
acteristics of those who build. 

When Frensham came to Bulalang MacLeod began to take 
heart once more. He found in the young administrator a de- 
nial of his fears and a living challenge to those erotic in- 
tellectuals who would rob the world of its young knighthood. 
The idea of democratic dominion appealed to Keith; it seemed, 
to him, that such a conception of the British Empire would 
find acceptance with the younger nations. England as the 
keeper of the world’s peace—it was no new idea, neither was 
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it without a hint of idealism; but it was, at all events, worthy 
of serious consideration. Keith even went so far as to believe 
that the idea, freely translated, would encourage the people of 
Bulalang to lend their efforts and primitive enthusiasm to the 
cause of Empire. After all, he thought, it was merely a wider 
application of the tribal system. The idea was, perhaps, char- 
acteristic and not without a taint of utopianism, but be- 
hind it was a force, an influence—the sincerity and determina- 
tion of a Frensham. It was worth trying. 

Frensham accepted the task manfully, but not without mis- 
givings: success would come, he knew, only after many years 
of hard and unremitting toil. It demanded the sacrifice of the 
man himself, soul and body, to his work. Bulalang was an 
individual task; there were times when the place showed a 
personality which was almost human. So did the task of ad- 
ministration become for Frensham a personal affair; a charge 
for one man. The presence of a stranger as his assistant might 
ruin everything. There were difficulties to be met squarely and 
honestly, and overcome, if necessary, with blood and tears. 

Thirteen months passed easily, during which time the forest- 
lands opened slowly to the reticent, perceptive Englishman. 
His success was founded on a thousand insignificant trifies, 
a look, a word, a just sentence swiftly passed—these were 
substantial foundations for future buildings. The Bulalangi 
and their neighbours, the Ati people, accepted the white man’s 
rule quietly enough; they questioned, of course, yet made no 
disturbance in the land. There was every indication of lasting 
and prosperous peace. It was a hopeful beginning, but, as 
Frensham knew, there was yet much to be done. 

Keith knew, with the certain instinct of his kind, that 
the natives found him sufficient, yet he was not the man to 
take mean advantage of such acceptance. The people of Bu- 
lalang were sensitive to a degree; bravery and honesty were 
accounted virtues among them, and treachery, by ancient 
rule, was answerable by death. Among such men Keith felt 
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himself secure; there was nothing to prevent his wife joining 
him in Bulalang. 

But Margaret showed no inclination to join her husband. 
He suggested it—frequently at first—but after many and 
vague postponements decided that she should make her own 
arrangements. She was fond of Telavu, and, if she lived 
more expensively than there was need, he uttered no word of 
reproach. He demanded nothing, and sought her company 
only when she desired his attentions, which was seldom. As 
the months passed she showed less and less interest in the 
patient, forbearing man who was her husband. 

He came to blame himself, foolishly and persistently, for 
such a state of affairs. It worried him continually, and he 
sought feverishly for a way out of the difficulty. Divorce was 
possible, he supposed, but unfair to a woman like Margaret. 
Many would have laughed at such delicacy of feeling; in a 
world which regards divorce as a fashionable diversion the 
spectacle of a man entertaining doubts about such trifies is, 
possibly, ridiculous. But Frensham had scruples. He wanted 
to play the game; an old-fashioned idea, of course, but re- 
freshing. Although he was not obsessed by extreme religious 
tenets, the sanctity of marriage appealed to him; it was, he 
thought, decent, clean, and the kind of thing by which a 
man must naturally stand or fall. Lf such sentiments were Vic- 
torian, they were at least sincere, and he was prepared to de- 
fend them. Separation he thought futile, and very little re- 
moved from the present state. The rules of the game demanded 
that he should stand by his word. Meanwhile the world ac- 
counted him a fool. 

Nevertheless, if in deed and word he was faithful to Mar- 
garet, there were thoughts which, although not disloyal, were 
disturbing. The memory of the woman he had seen in Singa- 
pore was ever fresh in his mind; wherever he went and what- 
ever he did the loyal serenity of those grey eyes inspired and 
sustained him. At such times failure seemed utterly impos- 
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sible ; life became a wild song of triumph. The austere beauty 
of his surroundings seemed to offer silent sympathy; and the 
world was made glorious for him, remembering her. 

She never seemed to fail him; her understanding and sym- 
pathy were real and sacred things in his life. Sometimes the 
memory returned with sudden vividness, so that he opened 
his mouth to speak to her; then would it fade, leaving him 
with a curse on his lips in an empty and desolate world. 

Even Dunn noticed Frensham’s strange preoccupation; it 
amused and interested the old sailor. 

‘*He seems to keep one eye on his whereabouts and the other 
on the watch for something that he’s expecting,’’ the old man 
would remark. ‘‘Maybe it’s a private spook he’s got. Queer, 
a’mighty queer !’’ 


2 


Frensham was right when he described Telavu as the ‘‘Brit- 
ish edition of Honolulu.’’ It was the fashionable Pacific resort 
of the well-to-do idlers which a complicated civilization pro- 
duces. Workers, too, found happy respite from labour amid 
the luxury of blazing colour; upon toilers and drones alike 
poured the torrential light of a tropical sun. Good and bad 
alike found peace and splendour on those golden sands. 

Margaret, turning an expressive back on her companion, 
watched the scene with delighted eyes. Surf-bathing was in 
full swing; here was everything that man desires—and noth- 
ing; about the sun-kissed shore—foolish, unreal, and pitiful 
to see—were displayed the frills and foibles of an ultra- 
modern world. There was need for a winnowing, so mixed with 
chaff were the grains of honest growth. 

Here were men of letters, millionaires, Society women, in- 
ternational blackguards, professional beauties, health-seeking 
stockbrokers, divorcées, vagabond bishops, and peers of the 
realm. It was not, one gathered, the season for film actors, 
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although, be it understood, their visits occurred at certain 
well-defined intervals. But Telavu smiled upon them all, 
scorning not any man; at the bottom of her primeval, sun- 
burnt heart she was essentially democratic; if Civilization 
dressed her dandy-wise it left no impression on the fierce, 
naked monster which spoke with the voice of typhoons and 
quelled the vain imaginings of men with the hot breath of surly 
volcanoes. Yet, in the summer peace, here might all men find 
happy security. How nobly did she restrain her fierce passions 
before the careless humanity which troubled her virgin shores. 
Perhaps the balm of those warm, perfumed breezes purged 
men’s souls and healed the gaping wounds of their hearts. 
The white, curling rollers, which frilled about the hem of 
the beach, made a playground for them all; distinction be- 
tween God’s men and women was here unknown, for the 
sea is a great and just minister. Even the soft shadow of 
the feathered palms was impartial in its favours; it mediated 
with the high sun for each and all of them. 

Margaret Frensham, blind to the immensity of the world 
about her and ignorant of the latent power which might, at 
any moment, sweep her into eternity, watched the scene be- 
low her as a child watches a pantomime. She was little more 
than a child, yet lacking a child’s faith and simplicity. Parties 
of young men, white-flannelled and carrying picnic-hampers, 
passed on their way to the jetty, not seldom accompanied by 
laughing-eyed girls. Between the ragged palm-boles the flimsy 
drapery of women’s frocks fluttered, willy-nilly, like wind- 
blown gossamer. 

A white ship sat swan-like upon the sapphire waters of the 
semi-circular bay. It seemed to have been anchored there 
since Time began. From the lean, buff funnel a wisp of smoke 
stole upwards; it paused, wraithlike, finally vanishing in the 
wide illusion of blue-hot sky. Occasionally swift motor 
launches scarred the virgin-blue sea with white wakes as they 
spluttered across the bay and round the point of Tau-Tau. 
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They were the gala craft of picnickers bound for the palm- 
groves and lagoons of Kaoti. Kaoti—that is ‘‘the Valley of 
Love’’—where one may still see the hula-hula and hear the 
sobbing, plaintive whine of guitars. 

The ship eyed these excursions, it seemed, with amusement 
and condescension. She was a proud craft—very proud. The 
lithe, headlong rush of launches was never to be compared 
with the lofty dignity of those slender masts and the gleam- 
ing propriety of that brasswork on its background of white 
paint. Yet the great ship tolerated such elfish innovations; 
presently a neat launch slipped from the shadow of her stern 
and scuttered shorewards like a frightened duck. Its wake 
stretched across the blue water like icing-sugar spilt by a 
mischievous boy. 

Margaret watched it until the white hull came alongside the 
jetty, then turned gaily to her companion. 

‘‘That’s Gerald, I believe,’’ she remarked. 

Kileen Saunders regarded the younger woman quizzically. 

‘‘Really? Your eyes are remarkably keen, my dear. But, 
then—TI am not so well acquainted with the charming Gerald.’’ 

The statement, carelessly pronounced, but with an undeni- 
able sting in its final words, went straightly home. Margaret 
winced and pouted. She was not accustomed to having her ac- 
tions questioned by such people as Mrs. Saunders. 

‘It’s easy to see that you are not a grass widow,’’ she re- 
plied tartly. ‘‘ Anyone would imagine that I was party to an 
outrageous affasre!’’ 

Her eompanion vouchsafed a wry smile. 

‘*You are, my dear. Perfectly. An affare of the first de- 
gree. D’you think I’m blind, or a fool?’’ 

‘‘T think you are unreasonable, Eileen! Where is your sense 
of proportion? I’ve only seen the man twice,’’ she protested 
indignantly. There are times, HKileen knew, when emphatic 
denial proves the truth of an accusation. 
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‘*Your sudden indignation would hardly be necessary if it 
was mere flirtation, would it?’’ 

‘“What do you mean ?”’ | 
_ Mrs. Saunders pursed her lips and continued, somewhat 
ruthlessly. 

‘*He is, I believe, an engaging fellow and—shall we say !{— 
clever. Ten years ago I’d have called him blasé. But the pov- 
erty of my ‘modern’ vocabulary leaves me without the cor- 
rect word. I suppose he’d be called a sheik—whatever that 
may mean! And you’ve only seen him twice? That seems to 
be a confession. Haven’t you forgotten Kaoti?”’’ 

Margaret clenched her little fists so that the knuekles 
showed white beneath the rose-pink flesh. 

‘*I think you’re perfectly ridiculous, Hileen. If you’re go- 
ing to bring up Kaoti again—well, this 7s the twentieth cen- 
tury, isn’t it?’’ she asked in a caustic undertone. 

Hileen Saunders seemed perfectly equal to the situation. 

‘*Conditions—if you can call them so—lead me to believe 
that you’re right. Kaoti? You may be a grass widow, my dear 
Margaret, but why make it so blatantly public? Moonlight 
trips, ¢éte-d-téte, are sufficient to produce rich scandal. Telavu 
likes its scandal, you know. You should know by this time that 
the conservative, upper middle-class gorges on scandal as 
avidly as a donkey on carrots. They know what Keith is do- 
ing in Bulalang; they are interested, too, when they hear what 
his wife is doing in Telavu. Enter a gilded youth, with a 
vague history, and you throw yourself at his feet. Perhaps 
not that exactly; but you made heroic gestures which amount 
to the same thing. The least vain of men would have put the 
obvious construction on your action. And now you’re at his 
feet you haven’t the intelligence to see that they’re mud— 
sloppy, mucky clay!’’ 

Margaret floundered in the stream of practical wisdom 
which she had called forth, 
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‘*Wileen!’’ she protested hotly, ‘‘how could you?’’ 

The other woman made apologetic noises in her throat and 
sniffed in an undignified way. 

‘‘I can and do, my dear girl,’’ she replied steadily. 
‘‘People are talking, and pretty fiercely too. In these easy- 
going times I find it surprising. But modernism can’t kill 
scandal ; it’s the oldest topic in the world. It seems to me that, 
in spite of the modern pose, some of the older conventions have 
survived the wreck.”’ 

Margaret laughed with ill-concealed annoyance. Only one 
course was left open to her—bravado; the theatrical side of 
the business appealed to her. It was as though someone had 
whispered, ‘‘Exit Margaret, defiant. A tucket sounds with- 
out.”’ 

‘*T see! Let them talk. I don’t care. This time I'll jolly well 
give them something to talk about. Gerald Vance is taking me 
to Kaoti again to-day. D’you hear? Kaoti with Gerald Vance. 
And I'll see that they have something to talk about! I’m a 
woman, Eileen, and therefore at liberty to follow my heart 
rather than my head. I’ve been the good, quiet mouse long 
enough. I want to live, and I will live in spite of everything. 
Haven’t I a right to live my own life?’’ 

Mrs. Saunders frowned. She did not deny the strength of 
Margaret’s argument; it was merely that she saw the other 
side of the magic door. Independence is a dangerous word to 
use in this crowded world; for a man the experiment of com- 
plete independence is commonly disastrous, for a woman 
almost impossible. Duty—once a mere word, a praiseworthy 
noun—is now become a gospel. But for it civilization would 
crumble and men would degenerate into a lower order of 
animals. And duty—to ourselves, to our neighbours, and to 
our world—is a jealous god. Eileen Saunders was one of 
those women to whom that word was sacred. Because of it 
she had suffered much, had made great sacrifices. 

‘‘Margaret,’’ she began quietly, ‘‘don’t be a selfish fool. 
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You are married to one of the whitest, cleanest men alive. 
Are you going to desert him for a soft-tongued adventurer ? 
Can’t you distinguish between pure gold and base metal? 
Keith is a man; my mother would have called him a ‘Sahib.’ 
My dear girl, I was born and bred among such men. There 
were hundreds of Sahibs before Keith was born, but he hasn’t 
shamed the title. Haven’t you heard men talk about the Fren- 
shams? And, when men put such value on a fellow-being, you 
may be sure there isn’t much wrong with him.’’ 

‘*But, Hileen, if he is all that you say, why doesn’t he show 
a little more affection for me? Oh!—you don’t understand. I 
want to have him all to myself; I want to be owned—not put 
on a shelf and forgotten !’’ 

** Affection, indeed !’’ the other pursued. ‘‘I think you must 
be blind. You can’t expect a man to go on loving a picture or 
an idea. Love is mutual; there must be sacrifices on both sides. 
You don’t need to be a psychologist to discover that. Keith 
is reticent, deep; he doesn’t carry his heart on the end of a 
polo-stick. He doesn’t use a megaphone when he talks. He’s 
strong, human, and there’s living fire in him—I’m sure of it. 
One day youll find out just how much red blood runs in his 
veins. I know the type, my dear; my father was like that. 
They used to say when I was a girl, ‘The best soldier is the 
best lover.’ Think about it, Margaret. He’s out there, alone. 
He needs you more than anything else—your encouragement 
and sympathy, your womanliness. If you can’t help him at the 
wheel, you can, at least, put your hand on his shoulder and 
give him the good word. Only cowards sit down and watch. 
I’m not giving you advice—I’m warning you. If you don’t 
sit up and take notice some other woman will take your place. 
Yow’ll lose him—even in Bulalang. I understand and appre- 
ciate his loyalty—none better—but he’s human, and we 
animals have our limits. When you’ve lost him you’ll realize 
just how big he is. And you'll be sorry. If he were a god you 
could afford to play the fool; but if he’d been a god he’d 
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never have married you. Don’t you see ?—it’s either Keith or 
Vance.’’ 

‘‘I’m going to Kaoti, whatever happens,’’ Margaret re- 
plied petulantly. 

‘‘My dear girl,’’ the other coaxed, ‘‘you’re over-wrought. 
Since you met this Vance you’ve been in a fool’s paradise. 
You’ve lost all sense of proportion. Go to Keith to-morrow 
and see if I’m not right. I may be a fool—an old fool—but I 
do know a man when I see one. It’s none of my business, of 
course; but, if you’re going to leave Keith for that fop Vance, 
I haven’t a very high opinion of you as a woman—as a wife, 
none whatever !’’ 

Margaret Frensham tossed her head defiantly. 

‘*Have I ever suggested that I should do that? That’s your 
brain-wave. Why don’t you leave me alone? You’ve had your 
day. Besides, the conventions you’re so anxious to please are 
as dead as the dodo; they belong to the day of ‘prunes and 
prisms.’ Keith’s not exactly mad about me, and I don’t want 
him, We’re best apart. He gets on my nerves, with his endless 
silences and his slow smiles. Besides—his hands! I loathe to 
see them twitching as they do. They’re ridiculous and ex- 
asperating—they ’re—oh, I hate them!’’ She broke off with a 
hopeless gesture. 

The other woman set her jaw in a matronly, almost mascu- 
line, way. 

‘‘Margaret Frensham, you’re a fool,’’ she said in her quiet, 
deliberate voice—‘‘a childish, unthinkable fool !’’ 

‘‘1’m modern!’’ the other replied in her best ‘‘hand- 
grenade’’ manner. | 

‘God help you, child!’’ her companion sighed as she went 
inside the club. 

A few minutes later Margaret was on her way to the jetty, 
where a tall, smartly dressed man was watching the bathers 
with his legs apart and his hands thrust deep in his trouser- 
pockets. It was Gerald Schuyler Vance. 
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Half an hour later, when Mrs. Commissioner Saunders 
looked up from her game of patience, she saw two white figures 
climb to the deck of the idle ship. Picking up the club tele- 
scope, she studied the deck for some minutes; then she closed 
the instrument with a click and went back to her cards. There 
was something of the Amazon about her decisive movements. 

‘*Ace, king, queen, jack—humph!’’ she muttered reflec- 
tively. There followed a brief and awful silence. Then: 

‘*Modern!’’ she snorted disgustedly. 

Had she watched the bay a little longer she might have seen 
the white wings of a schooner beyond the anchored ship. But 
at that moment her thoughts were concentrated on the game. 
It was very doubtful, she thought, whether it would ‘‘come 
out,’’ which was an unusual state of affairs for Eileen 
Saunders. E 

‘‘None of my business, I suppose,’’ she muttered resignedly, 
as she collected the cards, ‘‘—and he a Sahib!’’ 


3 


It was high noon when the Suva swung round Tau-Tau and 
let go her anchor within hailing distance of the white ship. 
Andy Dunn gave exactly ten minutes’ consideration to the 
strange craft, and during that time discovered more than 
would a landsman in a month—which is another way of say- 
ing that he knew his job. 

The ship bore the name Psyche upon her shapely stern, be- 
neath which was the name of her home port—San Franeisco. 
Interesting, Dunn reflected, as the glass revealed to him that 
the paint of the lettering was fresh. The Stars and Stripes 
hung listlessly from the flagstaff at her stern, as if to remove 
any doubts as to her nationality. A closer examination re- 
vealed to the old sailor that the Psyche was something more 
than the plaything of a wealthy idler; the awning, for ex- 
ample, was an inspiration of recent birth ; the raised poop and 
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forecastle were not those of a pleasure craft, and not even the 
most practical shipwright would think of fitting cargo-hatches 
to a yacht. True, they were well disguised, but not all the 
camouflage in the world would make them anything but 
cargo-hatches. The funnel, too, was not the funnel of an easy- 
going ship; the engines below may have been auxiliaries (the 
masts and rigging were those of a brig), but they were made 
for hard work, not for the leisurely cruising of a millionaire 
master. 

Andy Dunn notieed these details and pursed his lips 
thoughtfully as he eyed the strange craft. It did not take 
him long to discover that the Psyche (he pronounced it 
‘‘Pish’’) was built for island ‘‘trade’’ and not for pleasure- 
sailing. 

Presently he shouted to his serang. 

‘‘Tell me, Halik, have you seen that fine ship before?’’ he 
enquired in the Malay tongue. 

The man was silent for a moment as he stared in the direc- 
tion of the yacht. 

‘‘It is in my mind that I have seen such a ship, Tuan,’’ 
the man began slowly. ‘‘ But who shall say in this place or that 
place? The whiteness dazzles my mind as does the sun my eyes. 
In the Great Sea I saw such a ship. For three days and four 
nights there was no wind. The Tuan remembers ?”’ 

Dunn’s eyes flickered for a moment. 

‘‘It was before we sailed to Balik Papan—what do you 
say, serang?’’ 

‘‘Tt was as the Tuan says. But there be many ships, O Tuan, 
and much paint,’’ the serang suggested in the oblique phrases 
of his native tongue. Dunn smiled. Forty years in Eastern 
seas had given him a knowledge of the Malay language which 
was the envy of many harassed Government officials. 

‘Tid’ apa! +—there is no mistake, Halik,’’ he replied. 

The man went forward again, the cloth of his blue sarong 


1 Tid’ apa! = It doesn’t matter. 
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licking, flame-like, about the supple body. Dunn looked 
towards the Psyche. 

“< “Pish,’ ’’ he repeated slowly ‘‘—that’s a new lingo to me, 
that is. Yankee for ‘hell’ maybe. And if the master of that 
hooker is hitting the high spots for the fun of the thing I’ll 
eat my perishing hat—my colonial oath!’’ 

After such profound reflections Dunn went below to ‘‘get 
shipshape’’ before visiting John MacLeod. To-morrow the mail 
would arrive and the Commissioner would be a busy man. 
And Andy Dunn had no wish to do business with Saunders. 

A full hour passed before Dunn called for the boat. Paus- 
ing in the break of the poop, he beckoned to the serang. 

‘“When I bid these eaters of fish keep watch, they sleep. Do 
I speak truly, serang?’’ Dunn asked, waving a podgy Hand 
in indication of the crew. 

The man smiled wanly, and his dark, thoughtful eyes glit- 
tered for a moment. 

‘‘The Tuan is the father of truth,’’ he returned. 

Dunn shot a swift glance in the direction of the yacht. 

‘‘Listen,’’ he began, ‘‘you are a shrewd sailor and careful. 
Watch the white ship, serang, as a swimmer watches the shark. 
If any man comes or goes by day or night you will see him 
and remember. Widen your eyes when it is dark, for night, 
Halik, is the mother of evil. Because of your cunning eye you 
will watch the white ship. It is the Rajah’s order. You and I, 
serang, are servants of the Rajah. Do you hear ?”’ 

Dunn waved his hand in the direction of Bulalang as he 
spoke; the gesture seemed to indicate that the Rajah—Fren- 
sham—had heard all that passed. The Malay is a natural 
gentleman, and to those who treat him as such will he display 
the greatest loyalty. 

The serang looked first at the barren horizon and then at 
the yacht. 

‘*When the Rajah speaks, I listen. The watching shall be 
careful, Tuan; there shall be no sleep. It is written!’’ 
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The man recited the words as though they were part of a 
ritual. Dunn nodded. 

‘‘It is well, serang,’’ he returned. 

The Malay watched the fat, white figure disappear over the 
schooner’s side. 

‘“When Allah gives, He does not ask, ‘Whose son art 
thou?’ ’’ he murmured piously. 

Afternoon deepened into dusk, that brief hour of tropical 
sweetness which folds the mantle of peace and stillness over 
a sun-tired earth. The waters of the bay shimmered momen- 
tarily beneath the caressing, magenta flames of the dying sun; 
the jade and blue depths turned indigo with approaching 
night. From the shore floated the slow music of an invisible 
orchestra; it moved over the face of the sea like a morning 
mist, until it vanished in the blue dusk of crowding darkness. 
Lights twinkled among the curving palms, shining wistfully 
in the sombre shadows of their stately aisles; lights flashed 
from the swaying sea like the living fire of a thousand gems. 
Small wonder that these isles of enchantment have given 
their languid music to the hula-hula. Here, truly, is the world 
of minor keys, of primal melody; here has Nature moved the 
sea to croon her ancient lullaby. 

On the Suva’s poop the serang kept his silent watch. The 
bronze immobility of his body and the fixed stare of his dark, 
imperturbable eye were reminiscent of a lost idol. In the im- 
mensity of the night he appeared as the symbol of an alien re- 
ligion; a lonely, forgotten Buddha. Halik’s eyes were cun- 
ning; to him the most trivial incident was heavy with mean- 
ing. Years of association with white Rajahs had taught him 
astonishing things; the foolish, headstrong ways of the foreign 
devil were the constant delight of his pagan soul. The primal 
curse was no burden to that son of the forest; when, in the 
clean, laughing days of his youth, he first went forth upon 
great waters the God of all men set the light of freedom in 
Halik’s eyes. He was brother to every man, disciple to a few, 
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and slave to none. His etiquette was that of the stoical, well- 
mannered beast; his enthusiasm was as keen as a hunting- 
dog’s; and, somewhere inside that brown, lithe body smould- 
ered the fierce coals of hatred and passion. The blood of no- 
mad warriors ran hotly in his veins. To these qualities he 
added the skill of a sailor and the craftiness of a diplomat. 

When the wisp of smoke issuing from the Psyche’s funnel 
thickened into a black, billowing column, the dark eyes of 
the Malay twinkled intelligently. There was only one reason 
for so much smoke. 

The Southern Cross blazed nobly over a barren horizon. A 
deep, solid silence fell upon the widely stretching sea. The 
serang sat motionless on the poop; the silence and dark im- 
mensity of the night were no mystery to him; they were his 
by divine right, and, deep within his pagan breast, he loved 
them. 

Presently the chug-chug of a launch came through the dark- 
ness beyond the ship. The tiny craft stole alongside the white 
hull, a man and a woman climbed to the high deck. Then the 
silence returned. 

An hour passed. An hour during which the serang waited 
patiently on the brink of a pool of fathomless quietude. It 
seemed that the hush of heaven had fixed a great gulf between 
the two ships. | 

From the deck of the Psyche Gerald Vance saw the serang 
squatting cross-legged on the schooner’s poop. After brief 
reflection he turned on his heel and disappeared. 

The serang did not move. However faithfully he kept his 
watch he could not tell what passed during the hour which 
followed. Speculation was not part of his primitive make-up. 
Whatever the Tuan said, he eould not recall that lost hour. 
It was nothing, he reflected. He watched, and only the lap- 
lap of water against the hull suggested the passage of time. 

The hour which was of so little importance to the serang 
was a period of crisis for the man and woman on the yacht. 
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In the ship’s saloon Margaret Frensham sat, wistfully 
silent, watching the man who had so suddenly come into her 
life. Vance eyed her in critical silence. The smile about his 
lips was a mere tour de force—it showed nothing. He was 
used to these doll-like, easy-hearted women. It was his boast 
that he could ‘‘make ’em hop’’ when he lifted his finger. Few 
of them were as innocent as they appeared. He never failed 
to make an appeal to the adventurous side of their nature. He 
knew, well, how they loved playing with fire; he had often 
watched them become intoxicated with the thrill of danger 
as they hovered about the flames of life. Now, he made it his 
business to see that, when the delicate wings were singed, the 
door of retreat was shut. He was a type—a familiar figure 
in the world’s history. And perhaps he served a peculiar pur- 
pose: to bedevil the few that the many might acquire wisdom. 
Who, then, shall condemn him f—unless he fail to achieve his 
singular ambition. The artist, if he be a maestro, is always de- 
serving of praise. 

Vance was a romantic survival, a cloak-and-sword ad- 
venturer of the least wholesome variety; he might have 
stepped from the pages of Boccaccio. Given a peerage, he 
would have challenged the memory of Cesare Borgia. Tall, 
dark, with features which might be ealled aristocratic, Gerald 
Vance had the bearing and mien of a fifteenth-century cheva- 
lier. His smooth, clear skin was tinged with olive, and his 
eyes, velvet-black, were almost too close together to be 
pleasant. Only the shrewdest of observers would have de- 
tected the wolfish cunning that lurked beneath the insolent, 
easy smile and suave, confident speech. There was a suggestion 
of cruel sensuality about the curving lips and arched nostrils. 
A man of intrigue rather than of battle, and a ruthless enemy. 

Margaret Frensham, watching him from the comfort of 
her chair, saw a debonair youth willing to gratify her slight- 
est whim. She told herself, too, that she was in love with the 
fellow. That afternoon, at Kaoti, she listened while he con- 
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fessed to a deep and overwhelming passion. Here, at last (she 
thought) was the great love, the perfect lover. And what of 
the Galahad in flannels? She regarded him steadily, but 
through eoloured spectacles. In the blaze and splendour of 
his presence she saw herself the first among her sex; drunk 
with easy conquest, she was prepared to believe anything, to 
go anywhere. Keith? Of course that was awkward, but it no 
longer caused her anxiety. Her husband was no longer real, 
but a vague figure moving in awful silence through the 
cloisters of her past life. She knew that she had but to say one 
word and Gerald would take her into another world, another 
life. Telavu, Keith, Aunt Tabitha—surely they were dreams. 
She dismissed them peremptorily. It was very nice to have 
found romance, to break down the walls of convention and to 
live a life of unbounded freedom. Very nice. Experience, 
stunned and bleeding, lay at the door of Illusion. Freedom! 
Why not? It was so simple to achieve, so wonderful, so thrill- 
ing. One word between her and—— 

‘*Not a soul anywhere,’’ he was saying. ‘‘The jetty appears 
deserted.’’ 

Crossing the saloon, he picked up a heavy, antimony box. 

‘“Have a Turk?’’ he enquired casually. 

She nodded. 

‘“Whew !’’ she exclaimed languidly. ‘‘Isn’t it hot in here?’’ 

Vance raised his eyebrows. He pressed a button and the 
hanging fan swished into motion. 

‘‘Think a cocktail ’ud help you to keep cool, Kitten?’’ he 
enquired as he tapped the end of his cigarette on a broad 
thumb-nail. She laughed lightly. 

‘‘Since you used my pet name, I think—yes, just one!”’ 

‘‘Do!’’ he pursued. ‘‘Try a ‘Shanghai Stab’; it’s real 
stuff !’’ 

‘‘Right-ho!’’ she agreed. ‘‘ ‘Shanghai Stab’? That’s a new 
one, isn’t it?’’ 

He smiled in an easy, superior way. 
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‘*Scarcely. I picked it up at Palm Beach last fall.’’ 

The Chinaman entered silently. Vance turned lazily to the 
fellow and demanded that drinks should be brought. The man 
inclined his head slightly and disappeared. 

‘‘Palm Beach, did you say ?’’ she enquired. 

‘“Yes; why do you ask?”’ 

‘“What’s it like? I’d love to spend a holiday there, I think.’’ 

‘“Why shouldn’t you?’’ he suggested quickly. 

She tilted her head to one side. 

‘*Would you take me, Gerald?’’ she countered, with an im- 
pudent smile. 

He waved a confident hand. 

‘‘Bet your life! But—would you go?”’’ he enquired softly. 
The door opened and Tsung entered with two glasses. 

When they had tasted the liquor Vance put his glass on 
the table and, folding his arms on his chest, regarded her 
steadily. A smile—which may have meant anything, or noth- 
ing—lurked at the corners of his mouth. 

‘*'Well, my dear lady, have you made up your mind yet?”’ 

A brief, but expressive silence ensued. She rose from her 
chair and confronted him with hot, flushed cheeks and danc- 
ing eyes. 

‘*Y-e-s,’? she answered. It wasn’t quite so easy to say that 
word as she had expected. | 

The smile about his lips became more pronounced. Taking 
her hand, he raised it slowly to his lips. He was no fool. He 
knew that the heroic gesture would appeal to Margaret Fren- 
sham; her theatrical mind appreciated such fopperies. Vance 
saw that the time to play the heavy lover had not yet come; he 
knew, too, that he had won the first game. His strategy was 
flawless. 


4 


It was midnight when Dunn returned to his ship. The air 
about the funnel of the Psyche was furious with black smoke, 
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and vague, hurrying figures troubled the shadowed decks. 

‘“Ho!’’ the old sailor snorted, blowing a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke into the immensity of night. The reflected glow of 
the cheroot transformed Dunn’s eyes into living coals. 

The serang leaned over the rail and peered into the stub- 
born darkness. Telavu was asleep. Only the noisy plash-plash 
of plying oars disturbed the silence of tropical night. 

The boat scraped against the schooner’s beam, and Dunn 
climbed, panting, to the deck. Flicking a shower of sparks 
from his cheroot, he strolled on to the poop. 

Without taking his eyes from the neighbouring craft, he 
spoke to the serang in an undertone. 

‘CWell 2”? 

The serang sidled up to his captain. 

‘‘Listen, Tuan,’’ the man whispered. 

He went on to relate the incidents which had distinguished 
his long vigil. Dunn was silent when the man finished. 

“*A woman, you say?’’ he enquired. 

‘““There was a woman, Tuan,’’ the serang replied patiently. 

‘‘Humph! A woman, eh?’’ Dunn repeated with a wry, 
enigmatic smile. Then: ‘‘You may sleep now, serang.”’ 

The man disappeared without a word. 

Dunn continued to watch the ship. Presently he saw a man 
in ducks standing beneath a lantern on the Psyche’s deck. 
The yellow light threw the man’s features into high relief, so 
that, at a distance, they appeared distorted. The fellow 
paused for a moment before he went forward to the squat 
bridge. 

Dunn’s eyes narrowed as he leaned, crouching, over the 
Suva’s rail. 

‘If that ain’t Hicks I’ll be damned for a blind Dutchman! 
I wonder what devilment’s afoot now,’’ he muttered re- 
flectively. 

The silence returned with greater intensity. A soft breeze 
brought the boom of surf to the sailor’s ears; it came steadily 
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from the north-east, making happy noises in the Suva’s rig- 
ging. The sea came slowly to life, and the two ships rolled 
gently to the motion of its long swell. Throwing his cheroot 
into the dark water, Dunn looked critically at the night sky. 
In spite of the fact that there were no clouds the old cap- 
tain found signs aloft which seemed to confirm his suspicions. 
The wind was no mere squall; it was too steady, too convinc- 
ing. 

Meanwhile the silence held, broken only by the lisping of 
warm wind and the impertinent lapping of water against the 
schooner’s hull. Then, with sudden harshness, the rattle of 
metal noised against the night. It was, Dunn knew, the scrap- 
ing of an anchor-chain tightening in its hawse-pipe. He 
gripped the rail excitedly and peered into the darkness ahead. 
Running, naked feet beat on the Psyche’s deck with the grim 
persistence of a muffled drum. There followed shouting and the 
squeak and rattle of running rigging. A sheet of grey canvas 
loomed, billowing, against the sombre curtain of sky and the 
ship began to drift slowly from its moorings. 

Dunn listened anxiously. 

A bell tinkled apologetically in the bowels of the departing 
craft, and the plwb-plub of engines murmured a surly fare- 
well. The water under the Psyche’s stern broke in short, angry 
waves, which spread, fanwise, as the white hull disappeared 
in the brief distance of night. 

Dunn, deeply meditating, lit another cheroot and went be- 
low. 

Next morning, when he came on deck, Dunn saw the Perak 
rounding Tau-Tau. In spite of the fact that this ship was only 
a vagrant, sixteen-hundred-ton coaster of doubtful build, she 
carried His Majesty’s mails. And her captain was by no means 
blind to his opportunities. The Red Ensign fluttered noisily 
from the squat, ugly stern; she was a proud ship, and carried 
as passengers (as the captain never failed to observe when 
questioned on the subject) ‘“‘all the best people.’’ She was a 
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social lion of peculiar pedigree; her advent was one of the 
social events of Telavu. Her arrival was signalled from Tau- 
Tau, and before she had fussed into the bay the little jetty was 
crowded with chattering humanity. 

As she passed within hailing distance of the Suva her cap- 
tain, an old friend of Dunn’s, shouted greeting. 

‘Suva ahoy! They do say you’re one hell of a man, these 
days, Andy! O.H.M.S.! When you goin’ to paint ship?’’ 

Dunn shook his thick fist and replied in the same bantering 
tone. 

‘“When’re you low-down, merchant cusses goin’ to learn 
manners? Dip your colours, damn you!”’ 

It was night when the Suva picked up her moorings in the 
river below the Commissioner’s bungalow. There were lights 
on the broad verandah, and a gaily-dressed Bulalangi loitered 
expectantly by the steps. 

‘Good trip, Dunn?’’ Frensham enquired when Dunn’s 
portly figure appeared. The sailor took off his helmet and 
mopped the beads of perspiration from his forehead. | 

‘‘Fairish,’? he commented shortly. ‘‘Here’s the mail.’’ 
Handing a fistful of envelopes to the Commissioner, he pulled 
out a cheroot and sat down on the opposite side of the low 
table. Frensham slipped the letters into his pocket, thinking 
to read them when the sailor had departed. 

‘““Any news?’’ he enquired casually, as he felt for his 
tobacco-pouch. 

Dunn cocked his right eyebrow expressively. Taking the 
thick cheroot from his mouth, he regarded the glowing end 
as though it held a great secret. 

‘‘There’s likely to be—pretty soon, Mist’ Frensham,’’ Dunn 
remarked vaguely. 

‘‘That’s encouraging, Dunn. What’s the big idea?’’ Fren- 
sham pursued smilingly. 

‘*T’ve seen Hicks!’’ 
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Dunn shot out the words like a Thames pilot giving the 
course to a timid mate. Frensham struck a match and pulled 
at his pipe. The old sailor noticed how strong and steady the 
thin hands seemed as they held the flaming match. 

‘*‘Hicks,’’ he repeated quietly. ‘‘The blackbirding fellow, 
you mean ?’’ 

‘‘That’s him. He was at Telavu yesterday with the dandiest 
craft you ever saw. Built like a yacht—white paint, awnings, 
and such like. ‘Old Glory’ hanging over her stern. Out of 
’Frisco according to his paintwork. He’s a smart enough cuss 
—my colonial oath!’’ 

‘‘You saw him, eh?’’ Frensham enquired quickly. 

‘*Or his double,’’ Dunn went on, as he explained the cir- 
cumstances of the discovery. 

‘**T see. It’s as well to be prepared; it wouldn’t do for 
Hicks to get among the Ati people,’’ Frensham remarked, 
with a quick glance at the old sailor. 

‘*You’ve an even chance, Mist’ Frensham—an even chance. 
You know these devils.’’ 

‘‘Keep your eyes and ears open, Dunn. We'll take no 
chances with the fellow,’’ Frensham advised. 

‘*You bet I will—my colonial oath!’’ Dunn assured him as 
he stood up. ‘‘@Guess I’ll say good-night, Mist’ Frensham.’’ 

‘‘Good-night, Dunn.”’ 


5 


When the sailor disappeared Frensham attended to his 
mail. Among the letters he found a square, crisp envelope 
bearing his wife’s angular handwriting. That peculiar late- 
Victorian caligraphy was a legacy of Aunt Tabitha. How 
strange and unreal it appeared, he thought, in the silence of 
a tropical night. With an indulgent smile playing about his 
lips, he opened it. 
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‘‘My peak Keiru,’’ it ran, ‘‘I believe that you are going 
to despise me when you have read this letter. As the husband 
of a faithless wife that is your privilege. I am leaving 
Telavu with Gerald Vance to-night. I don’t know where we 
are going; I don’t care. I only know that I love him more 
than anything else in the world. Yes! more than honour. 
Love laughs at conventions, you know, Keith. I feel that I 
am doing the right thing. Our tastes were too varied for us 
to be partners. If there was ever anything between us it cer- 
tainly wasn’t love. Our marriage was a sham, although 
neither of us dared confess it. It has been very foolish and 
annoying, and so I decided to end it by taking the law into 
my own hands. The world won’t condemn either of us, since 
marriage is now regarded as a contract which may be broken 
under exceptional circumstances. And they are exceptional, 
aren’t they ? If you want divorce there will be no defence on 
my part, and, in this letter, you have sufficient evidence. 
Perhaps you will shudder and think me heartless. You didn’t 
think me capable of such madness? No! Nor did I believe 
myself capable of it until I met Gerald. In him I found my 
mate, and nothing else in the world seemed to matter. I want 
to live. Whatever else I may be, I am a woman, and that I 
think, is sufficient to justify my action. Ten years ago this 
‘incident’ might have damaged your reputation, but no one 
takes any notice of domestic differences in these enlightened 
days. I do not hate you, Keith. It is merely that I don’t love 
you; it was never more than infatuation at the best of times. 
I was suffering from disillusionment when Gerald came to 
Telavu—votla tout. If you are the Keith I think you are 
you will be generous in your judgment of me. After all, you 
have your work, and I—freedom and love. Isn’t that suf- 
ficient for both of us? 

‘“Good-bye, 
‘“ MARGARET.”’ 
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He read the letter slowly and deliberately. When he had 
thoroughly digested its contents, he folded the white sheet 
very carefully and returned it to the square envelope. The 
wooden precision of his movements and the mask-like serenity 
of his face recalled the dispassionate attitude of a King’s 
Counsel. 

He was scarcely able to believe that his separation was an 
accomplished fact. It had always loomed large on the horizon 
of his life as a vague possibility, as a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand. Yet, in the thick silence of Bulalang, how in- 
evitable it seemed. 

Most men would have answered impulse with impulse; 
would have condemned the woman without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. But, to the man in the chair, there was nothing in the 
letter to provoke indignant reprisal, or even reproach. His 
peculiar ability to detach himself from life, to stand aside 
and watch his own actions, enabled him to study the affair as 
though it were a cinematograph performance. There was, he 
mused, a remarkable conventionality about the actions of the 
men and women in this little drama. There were the usual 
bioscopical clichés—the inevitable, anxiously awaited con- 
elusion. 

And, recalling the melodrama of the cinema, the likeness was 
startling. ‘‘The End,’’ flashing before its gaping audience, 
making the illusion happily complete. A drama. A piece of 
life. Who has not seen it? But it is then—as Frensham knew— 
that the drama begins. The audience moves through the cur- 
tained doors and out into the realism of night; each one to his 
tragedy—his fantastic, unfinished drama. Not a soul without 
its tremendous, unsolved problem. How wonderful, how cheap 
and secure life would be were its vital problems solved with 
the supercilious ease of that celluloid masterpiece. 

The irony of the situation amused him, but it was a bitter 
and unearthly humour. Few men laugh at their own disaster 
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without experiencing the swift, sharp pain of failure. Men 
are too egotistical not to regret their ruffled plumes. 

Frensham was by no means the complete cynic. Few men 
would have dubbed him selfish. There was pity in his green 
eyes; the pity of a deep and sensitive soul. Neither was that 
pity wholly for his wife—it embraced that misguided, half- 
baked society which she had chosen for her own and which had 
so easily blinded her to the realities of life. Perhaps he might 
have saved her from it all; but, now that she had put herself 
beyond his reach, even that golden opportunity was lost. There 
was an atmosphere of doom about that scathing, impulsive 
letter which almost unnerved him. 

But through the robes of gentleness and pity his egoism 
showed like the ribs of a lean ox. He approached the situation 
serenely with the complacent sadness of one who has known 
the after-sickness of dreams. He told himself that he had no 
illusions. This, the greatest of all his shams, was no more; the 
letter was a pin which Margaret had used to prick the heavy, 
watery bubble. She had opened, for him, the door of freedom. 
But at what cost? 

His good, manly intentions, his passionate desire to play 
the game—these things had been rendered worthless by the 
mad cruelty of a woman, his wife. It was manifestly unfair. 

The thought returned to him that perhaps he was to blame. 
The letter shouted his fault and challenged him to deny it. 
He had driven her to do this thing by his calm aloofness and 
passivity. In that moment sorrow—genuine, profound— 
elutched at his heart. He remembered that she called Vance 
the man of her heart, her mate. Perhaps she would be happy 
with this dearly bought freedom, this love which he had 
denied. It was very puzzling and astonishing. He supposed 
she had a heart—if not, she was deserving of all pity. 

The years of his married life passed before him in mock 
review. The obvious, insolent artificiality of them shocked his 
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finer self. Remembering them, he found no surprise in his 
mind. Vance seemed a mere puppet in the affair; a peg on 
which Margaret hung her protest against monotony and con- 
vention. He bore no enmity towards the fellow. Above all 
else he saw his own failure as a husband, as a lover, and as a 
man. There was nothing more to be said. 

Through the rattans he saw the crenated silhouette of dis- 
tant forest; Bulalang loomed large, black, and fierce through 
the listening darkness. He recalled a sentence of the letter: 
‘‘After all, you have your work.’’ Bulalang! Here, at all 
events, he must not fail. 

He opened the fat, official letters one by one, and read them 
with the carelessness of one who is beyond the reach of red 
tape and sealing wax. Presently he opened a terse, formal 
sheet bearing the Whitehall stamp; it was dated two months 
earlier. He read it more carefully than the others, and when 
he had finished sat, with the sheet between his fingers, deeply 
meditating. He was to have an assistant in the place of David- 
son. Bulalang was his no longer, since now he must share it 
with another. Anthony Neville—he knew the name, of course. 
The Nevilles were almost as famous as the Frenshams. When 
one mentioned Neville one inferred India. All the Nevilles 
had worked in India; many died there. It was, Frensham re- 
flected, another ‘‘big’’ name to be tested and approved—or 
exploded. He glanced at the date again. Heavens! Another 
week and the fellow would be in Bulalang. 

Presently he stood up and gazed steadily at the panorama 
of forest and river. There was a wistful look in the green 
eyes which bespoke the enthusiast, the lover. 

‘‘Hope to God he’s the right stuff,’’ he muttered fervently. 


CHAPTER IV 
1 


In the governing of peoples as in the ordering of men’s lives 
there is always warning of impending disaster. Call it what 
you will—presentiment or precedent—the sign is always 
given. If we heard it not then upon ourselves alone is the 
blame. And how many of us, in our railings against Fate, 
stop to consider how fair a game she plays. If she made the 
rules without consulting humanity she is, at least, honest 
enough to keep them. Never does she award catastrophe with- 
out advising mankind of its approach. 

Keith Frensham was a human being and, therefore, an in- 
corrigible optimist. He was justified in such an attitude if 
only because, during the first year of his administration, he 
had reconciled the warring tribes of Bulalang. It was some- 
thing to have quelled the blood feuds of centuries and to have 
earned the confidence of an alien people. A great work and 
well begun. But—and perhaps in the thrill of achievement he 
overlooked the fact—it was essentially the victory of an in- 
dividual; of one, indeed, vested with the power of a dictator. 
And when the individual dictates with success it is mainly 
by virtue of his manly atiributes that he does so; a partner- 
ship in such governance is commonly fatal. 

Yet in those early days Frensham cherished a hope that 
Anthony Neville would see Bulalang and its many problems 
through the crystal lens of understanding. He knew nothing 
of Neville and, therefore, it was only natural that he enter- 
tained doubts as to the fellow’s sufficiency. Sometimes he won- 
dered whether or not this doubt might be a warning. If 
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was Bulalang which encouraged him to apply them. He had 
come to understand, to appreciate and to love that austere, 
unyielding land of forest and river; during the long, steam- 
ing days he learned that it was wiser to listen and to feel than 
to question. There were times, in the still, heavy hours of the 
night, when he almost heard the throbbing heart-beats of his 
primeval charge. At such times doubt returned and he would 
curse the authority which ordered Neville to Bulalang. And 
the land itself echoed his unvoiced sentiments. The wall of 
forest blackened the starlit sky with its indefinable foreboding. 
The stubborn silence of jungle became intense and solid; its 
oppressiveness was eloquent with appeal, as though, Frensham 
thought, it echoed the cry of a child in pain. 

If Bulalang accepted this white stranger it was because 
he had become part of it all; because Nature herself found 
him a wise and diligent minister. 

But Neville was a very different question. Another man 
might awaken the sleeping beast and arouse the blood-lust of 
a wild and indignant land. Born of such knowledge were 
Frensham’s doubts and fears. Civilization would question 
and ridicule such sentiments; but it is a far call from Char- 
ing Cross to Bulalang. If Keith Frensham dreamed the golden 
dreams of empire his ears were not stopped; he heard from 
afar a warning voice. __ 

As he went about the business of government he found his 
thoughts reflected from each swaying branch; his ideals 
bloomed with splendid life in the heart of every flower. He 
was completely isolated in that little world of his, yet never 
alone. 

The memory of a woman transcended all doubts and fears. 
He remembered her with indefinable pleasure as one recalls 
the subtle beauties of a Beethoven symphony. And the mem- 
ory itself was no mere shadow but, as it seemed to Frensham, 
a thing of dimensions, of possibility. If it was distant and 
sometimes vague it was always satisfying. All the logic in 
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the world would not have brought him to question that sacred 
memory ; it would have been easier for him to have analyzed 
a Turner sunset. She became a vital presence to the silent 
Englishman ; she was at once an ideal, an inspiration, a white 
and constant flame which illuminated the uttermost depths of 
his soul. 

And, during the suspense of those few weeks which pre- 
ceded Neville’s arrival, she was his day-long companion. Who 
would deny him such dreams? Because of her he was able to 
carry on with the great task before him. The possibility of 
meeting her again never occurred to him; he had accepted her 
as an ideal, and that, for the time being, was sufficient. 

One day during an exploration of the gluttonous swamps 
and dripping forests at the northernmost extremity of the 
island, he came at sundown upon the remains of what ap- 
peared to be a settlement. A crazy bungalow bulged through 
the crowding palms, and beyond it he saw a kanaka lashing 
the outrigger of a canoe. Wondering whether, after all, some 
white settler had survived the years of turmoil, he followed 
the jungle path until he reached the beach. Within a stone’s 
throw of the dilapidated bungalow he paused momentarily ; 
there was a noise in the undergrowth at his side, and he turned 
quickly to see a white figure emerge from beneath the drooping 
palm fronds. Frensham regarded the stranger steadily. Here, 
indeed, was the Methuselah of Bulalang. The fellow was 
dressed in clean ducks and carried himself like an exiled 
grandee. The Commissioner saw a long white beard, the brick- 
red of a sun-dried face and a pair of blue eyes in which yet 
flamed the light of unconquerable youth. It was a scholarly 
face, and the long, capable hands seemed to hint that their 
owner was some vagrant theologian in search of an unknown 
god. Frensham waited for the fellow to speak. Presently the 
china-blue eyes narrowed perceptibly and a high-pitched voice 
echoed through the vaulted jungle. 

‘‘Good day to you! This is indeed a pleasure. In the bosky 
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fastness of Bulalang I come upon no less a person than 
a thin, crepitating laugh issued from the venerable beard as 
the stranger swept his topee before his body and bowed with 
the formal elegance of a cavalier. 

‘‘_____Hiis Excellency the Governor!’’ he concluded pomp- 
ously. 

Frensham, both hands in his pockets, regarded the old man 
with amused surprise. This kind of thing belonged to musical 
comedy ; one didn’t expect to interrupt comic-opera rehearsals 
on a Pacific island. 

‘‘And who——?’’ the Commissioner began. 

The old man cut the sentence short with a dry cackle. 

‘*Ha!—they all ask that question, Excellency. They all ask 
that. In a few weeks’ time you'll be wishing you’d never heard 
of me. Yes. You’ll hate me. They all do, because they think 
me mad. Mad!’’ 

Frensham flashed a glance at the ancient. Perhaps there 
was a hint of insanity about those blue eyes. 

‘*“Well,’’ he pursued; ‘‘who are you, and what in the name 
of all that’s holy are you doing in Bulalang?’’ 

The stranger leaned against a palm bole and laughed; then 
he pointed a lean forefinger at the Commissioner and con- 
tinued as though there had been no interruption. 

‘‘The Germans put up with me for some time—about five 
years, I believe it was. But I had the last laugh. They went; 
they admitted that Bulalang wasn’t a white man’s country. 
Only madmen lived in such a place, they said. Von Bessel 
waved to me from the gunboat and shouted something about 
‘the mad Englander.’ I laughed.’’ 

The blue eyes were those of a fanatic as they stared at 
Frensham, waiting for an answer. 

‘‘But who the devil ?’? the Commissioner began. 

The old man waved his hands airily. 

“Tot, tut!—I know what you want. Credentials! It’s a 
custom we Englishmen have. We’d exchange visiting-cards if 
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we met in the Gobi Desert. Even death can’t kill such non- 
sense. There'll be a great reunion of public schoolboys in 
Hades. . . . Well, well; you shall have your credentials. I 
am James Whitaker Duncan; sometime Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; sometime Emeritus Professor of—what does it mat- 
ter . . . now. Sometime !—a mathematics tripos doesn’t keep 
the mosquitoes away, does it?’’ 

The light of understanding came into the thoughtful eyes 
of the Commissioner. He remembered that name. It was still 
great among ethnologists and geographers. 

Frensham was about to reply when Duncan continued his 
run-and-walk oration. 

‘“My advantage, Frensham! You see, I know you, knew 
your father—the great Frensham. We shot elephant together. 
Years ago . . . my weapon was a Cogswell and Harrison... 
splendid gun. Wonder if they still make them. Yes . . . years 
ago, my boy. When the whole of the scientific world was dis- 
cussing my paper on Race Migration in the Malay Archipelago 
. . . before this.’” He waved a hand in indication of the sweat- 
ing jungle. 

Frensham looked sharply at the old man. This could be 
none other than Dunn’s ‘‘ whitewashed beachcomber.’’ There 
was no doubt of the fellow’s insanity; the distortion of a 
delicately balanced mind run to seed, Frensham thought; 
it was difficult to believe that the old reprobate had once 
claimed the attention of learned assemblies. And yet, what 
an imposing ruin it was. 

‘“<T see,’’ Frensham returned slowly. ‘‘Why didn’t you look 
me up? I’m alone down there at Awaila.’’ 

Duncan laughed hollowly. 

“* Alone!’’ he repeated. ‘‘Of course. We are, all of us, alone. 
Every human being has a private devil; it’s the legacy of 
Adam. That’s where the animal scores over us. There are 
times, my boy, when I would rather be a blessed beast. They 
have the sense to keep their mouths shut . .. at least.’’ 
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Frensham nodded. 

‘*Something in that. But here we are, and we might as well 
make a fight of life as sit down and let it walk over us. No. 
I can’t agree. Man was equipped with the tools of war—the 
fighting instinct. And if he’s worth his salt he’ll have no use 
for passive resistance—generally speaking.’’ 

The older man’s head moved excitedly before he spoke. 

‘*Yes; that’s your point of view. It’s your family doctrine. 
You’re a Frensham. And that’s why you’re going to hate 
me, sooner or later. They all do. I’m like leprosy, they tell me 
—too much of my company poisons people. God knows why 
I’ve kept away from you. Perhaps I’ve still some white-man 
stuff left in me. They tell me that I’m not a white man any 
longer. Fallen. The damned hypocrites!’’ 

There was anger in the thin voice. 

**And why ?’’ Duncan persisted. ‘‘ Don’t you know? Hasn’t 
that busybody of a Dunn told you about me?”’ 

Frensham smiled reassuringly. 

‘‘Dunn mentioned your name, certainly. He said you were 
planting here,’’ the Commissioner lied. There was something 
about this sad old rake which appealed to him. 

The beacheomber sniffed. 

‘‘Humph! Afraid to tell the truth, eh? They pity me, you 
see, because I went native. They'll tell you it’s the climate. 
Climate! Damned nonsense! I’d go native in Berkeley Square 
under the same circumstances. But I’m getting on in years, 
and the fight is out of me. I don’t care about arguments any 
longer... .’’ 

Frensham felt a sudden comradeship in the defiant beach- 
ecomber. He knew that it is as difficult to understand the 
motives of men as it is to probe the heart of a child. One could 
never understand a child properly; and yet one loved them. 
And, Frensham thought, men are the same. The original Adam 
curses each of us. We are, none of us, gods. Somewhere out of 
the distances of his life the young commissioner heard the 
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voice of a brother man. ‘‘You’ve no cause to shout because 
the other fellow has gone under. It might have been you!’’ 
They were both Englishmen, alone and on the Outer 
Fringe. 

‘*T shall be eighty in a few weeks’ time, Frensham. Think 
of it,’’ Duncan continued in a dispassionate voice as he gazed 
wistfully at the distant horizon. ‘‘I keep a calendar on the 
wall. Call it my ‘engagement list.’ It reminds me of—tell me, 
do I look like a man who once stroked a ’Varsity eight? But 
never mind .. . foolish, Frensham, foolish! That calendar, 
I mean. Remarkable thing—custom. You bring it all back to 
me. The whole conventional review. Notice the crease in my 
trousers? Habit! Clean ducks, too; can’t shake off the old 
ways. My God! . . . do they remember me yet, my boy?”’ 

Frensham nodded slowly. 

‘“Yes,’’ he replied steadily, ‘‘they remember your name and 
your work. But you’re a dead man. You can’t go back to them 
—it wouldn’t be real, you understand ?”’ 

Duncan looked towards the sea again; then he turned 
towards the bungalow. The white beard spread fan-wise on 
the broad chest of the old beachcomber and the stiff, defiant 
shoulders were bowed. 

‘‘Dead!’’ he repeated in a low voice. ‘‘So I am. That was 
the last, the greatest hoax of all. Twenty-three years ago. And 
now it has become too great to expose. You won’t ask ques- 
tions, Frensham ?’’ he enquired in appealing tones. 

Frensham regarded him in the way that men do after 
battle. 

‘‘No, you won’t do that, I know,’’ Duncan continued. 
‘‘You’re a Frensham, that’s why you’re here in Bulalang. 
They send the best . 

Frensham’s eyes were sad as he laid a hand on the old man’s 
shoulder. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to take me along for a drink?’’ he asked, 
nodding towards the bungalow. 
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A smile came to the blue eyes; the gaunt body stiffened to 
life. 

‘To be sure, my boy, to be sure. Come along!’’ And they 
went in together. 

James Whitaker Duncan was no ordinary beachcomber. He 
was a social renegade with a strange philosophy. His story is 
unlike anything in fiction: it has no parallel in the history 
of the Pacific. In the days of his glory Duncan was, un- 
‘doubtedly, a great man: he had explored regions and ex- 
pounded theories which, hitherto, had defied scientists of 
world-wide reputation. His paper on Race Migration was re- 
ceived by the learned societies as a work of art; there had been 
nothing like it since Darwin. Here indeed was a man with the 
promise of a brilliant future. 

But such fame made no appeal to Duncan; he cared but 
little for public acclamation. When the newspapers flourished 
his name before the world, Duncan, turning his back upon 
them, went off to Africa to shoot elephant. There he met John 
Frensham, the great administrator; and there began the 
friendship of which Keith had heard so much. 

On his return from Africa Duncan sought refuge with 
some old friends at Hampstead. It was there, too, that he met 
Edith Turner, the pretty daughter of an Anglo-Indian colonel. 
Duncan, by no means blind to the charms of the opposite sex, 
promptly fell in love with the lady and made a proposal of 
marriage within a week of their first meeting. He was ac- 
cepted, and the engagement was announced a few days pre- 
vious to Duncan’s departure for the Far East. It was to be, 
he said, his last excursion; the marriage would take place as 
soon as he returned. To this arrangement the lady apparently 
agreed, and Duncan, with a happy prospect before him, set 
out to complete the great work which had astounded the 
learned societies of Europe. 

A year elapsed before the famous ethnologist could leave 
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his beloved islands—a year during which he had lost touch 
with the tragi-comic social life of Hampstead. 

Arrived at Colombo he found letters awaiting him: they 
were months old, but it did not matter; they were human 
documents. He gave up a whole evening to the perusal of his 
correspondence and, during the reading, he came upon one 
letter which was destined to change the course of his life. 
It was from Edith Turner. She had, it appeared, been mis- 
taken in her choice of a husband. She regretted, explained, 
and prevaricated. She also returned the engagement ring 
with the remark that one Major Gordon Neville had provided 
her with another which was, it may be supposed, much more 
to her taste. | 

Duncan read the screed with stony eyes. Presently, calling 
his boy, he went upstairs to pack. Next day a disillusioned man 
turned his face once more to the seductive East—the Bast 
where men may forget. Somewhere at the bottom of the Indian 
Ocean lies the ring which Edith Turner refused. 

Years passed, years during which Duncan passed to and 
fro among the Islands like a pilgrim in search of some for- 
gotten shrine. He haunted the China coast from Saigon to 
Shanghai, ever and anon sending some scrap of information 
to the learned ones of Europe. It was many years before he 
could bring himself to sever, once and for all, the ties which 
bound him to civilization. Eventually he cut the last thread— 
one last, imperious letter to the Royal Society, and he disap- 
peared into the blue oblivion of the islands. It was, men said, 
the letter of a doomed man, a lunatic. 

He was an old man then, and lonely. But there is solace 
for lonely men in these blessed islands; and, after many wan- 
derings, Duncan found a resting-place in Bulalang. There he 
took unto himself a Malay wife, and prepared to end his days 
in peaceful degeneration. . . . But that, of course, was be- 
fore Frensham came. 
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They were sitting on the tumble-down verandah when the 
pat-pat of naked feet sounded behind Frensham’s chair. The 
old beachcomber looked up, and his sun-red cheeks were 
trenched with laughing wrinkles. Rising from his chair he 
waved a proud hand towards the still, white figure at Fren- 
sham’s elbow. 

‘My daughter, Frensham,’’ he announced, with a hint of 
defiance in his voice. 

Then, turning to the girl, he introduced the young English- 
man. 

‘‘Tina—this is Mr. Keith Frensham. You must learn to call 
him ‘Excellency.’ He is our new Rajah.”’ 

The girl regarded Frensham steadily for some moments; 
there was a look of curiosity and astonishment in her dark, 
lustrous eyes. Presently she curtsied, after the manner of a 
shy debutante, and murmured in a soft and musical voice: 
‘‘How do you do?’’ The unnatural precision of her speech be- 
trayed mixed blood. Frensham noticed, too, that, while her 
shapely feet and sunburnt legs were bare, she affected the 
female fashions of Edwardian days. Most women would have 
seemed ridiculous and awkward in such garments; but there 
was the litheness of jungle people about Tina’s slender body 
which destroyed all suggestion of gaucherie. 

On the verandah of that ramshackle bungalow, with its 
rioting creepers and broken rattans, she found an appropriate 
background. Frensham understood that she belonged to that 
place. To all outward appearances she was white, but there 
the resemblance ended. She was essentially native; there was 
the exotic colouring of tropical flowers in the rich flush of her 
cheeks as though it were Beauty in anger, in pain. She was 
young, he thought; not more than twenty. He discovered a 
certain maturity in the solemn eyes and in the pleasing curves 
of her supple body; she was one of those young-old women 
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who intensify the mystery which always surrounds their sex. 
A child of sun and sea; the wild daughter of the forest lands, 
to whom the sweetest music is the susurrous of the crowding 
rollers and the song of the swaying palms. 

Something in that hybrid nature attracted and yet re- 
pelled the Englishman. Perhaps he saw her elemental cruelty ; 
he was reminded of a passion vine; there was the same strong 
beauty, the same clinging persistence and the same fascinat- 
ing suggestion of flaming life. There was, too, the same delicate 
tyranny. 

She moved about the house in swift, terrible silence, as 
though ministering to some ambient spirit. She was not a 
type but an individual; an untried woman. The dark eyes 
and brown hair were not those of a Malay; neither were they 
European; they were something which God had overlooked— 
belonging to our common mother, Earth. She was a half-caste, 
a woman scorned and pitied, never trusted, and yet, a woman 
wonderful, real and beautiful... . 

It was growing late. For nearly an hour neither of the two 
men had broken the silence which surrounded them. Frensham 
looked towards the sea. The sky was assuming that sullen, 
menacing greyness which bespeaks storm, and the water, 
brooding, moved with the stubborn turgidness of molten steel. 
The air was dripping with heat, and a stream of perspiration 
trickled down Frensham’s cheek, collecting in a globule on 
the point of his brown chin. The old man glanced at the 
horizon. 

‘‘Pretty hot !—know what that means, eh?’’ he asked with 
a nod towards the lowering sky. 

“<Storm ?”’ 

‘‘Typhoon,’’ the beachcomber corrected. 

‘‘Think it’ll get round this way ?’’ Frensham enquired anx- 
lously. 

Duncan shook his head doubtfully. 

‘‘Can’t say. They do strike Bulalang occasionally; but I 
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should say that this one’s too far south to do much harm here. 
We'll get a fair share of it, though, I’ll be bound. It won’t do 
for you to cross the swamp to-night. You’ll have to stay here.”’ 

Frensham nodded thoughtfully. 

‘‘Thanks, if you don’t mind. As a matter of fact I’m won- 
dering whether Dunn’!] have left Telavu yet.’’ 

‘‘Surely he knows sufficient to smell typhoon in that,’’ the 
old man protested as he indicated the dark horizon. 

‘‘Hope so. He’s got a decent barometer aboard. Still, I’m a 
bit anxious, because he’s bringing my new assistant over this 
trip.’”’ - 

‘“‘Oh yes,’’ Duncan returned languidly. 

‘“Yes,’’ Frensham went on: ‘‘a fellow by the name of Ne- 
ville—Anthony Neville. One of the Indian Nevilles. A good 
name—I expect you’ve heard it, eh?’’ 

The old beachcomber sat up suddenly in his chair. 

‘“Neville, did you say?’’ he asked. 

The younger man nodded. 

‘*Oh—ah !—yes,’’ Duncan returned with ill-concealed in- 
terest. 

‘You know the name... well?’’ Frensham asked curi- 
ously. The old man leaned forward and buried his face in the 
long, thin hands. 

‘‘T know it... yes,’’ he returned slowly, and then in a 
whisper of astonishment, ‘‘His son. It must be his son... 
her son.’’ 

How long they sat there with that awkward silence be- 
tween them Frensham never knew. There was no time, merely 
the ghostly challenge of an awakened memory. 

Presently the first hot breath of typhoon stirred the fronds 
of the waiting palms. Then they stood up, together, and went 
inside like shy schoolboys. 

Frensham knew, only too well, that he had laid open an 
old wound. Men like Duncan have long memories; they seldom 
forget or forgive, and once only in their lives do they love. 
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Perhaps, the Commissioner thought, in those last few words 
was revealed the whole secret of Duncan’s exile. 


What passed between Neville and the sailor during the 
voyage Frensham never discovered. When the Suva came to 
her moorings below the Commissioner’s bungalow Dunn was 
pacing the narrow poop with a truculent, but careful, eye on 
his passenger. Perhaps the typhoon had upset the captain’s 
peace of mind; or it may have been that Neville’s treatment 
of the serang did not meet with his conservative approval. 
A serang of Halik’s efficiency and character is hard to find; 
and your master-mariner is a jealous god. 

Yet this silent antagonism was born of innocent and unas- 
suming trifles; to the uninitiated it would have seemed a fool- 
ish state of affairs. To Dunn the situation was vividly real; 
he saw in Neville the haughty, unthinking bully. In India, the 
captain mused, cavalierishness might find justification, but in 
Bulalang it was nothing short of criminal. 

When the Suva came to anchor Neville was on deck waiting 
to go ashore. He was irritable and impatient. Halik regarded 
the Englishman steadily, and Dunn, from his exalted plat- 
form, saw no meeting of master and slave but the juxtaposi- 
tion of East and West. It was a man-to-man business. The con- 
ventional white man—the rajah, the would-be ruler of men— 
and the clean-limbed, fearless son of Hagar. Battle gleamed 
in the serang’s eyes, as though it were a sword half un- 
sheathed, and Neville, unflinching, returned the confident 
glance of traditional superiority. Superiority! Dunn, without 
naming the word, stumbled over it. Something prompted him 
to smile. Perhaps it was the black stench of the forest; the 
constancy of the sluggish river; the accusing distance of star- 
lit sky or the listening, critical silence of the great land to 
which they had come. Dunn had no need to study the land- 
scape. He knew it all and understood the secret of that hang- 
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ing night which was about them, but it was beyond him to ex- 
press such intangible things. Here was a land of sudden 
vistas; of wild nature; here, in the silence of God, was free- 
dom beautiful and grim. Music there was, stark, brutal and 
yet divine in the swift flight of its ever-changing theme. 


3 


When Anthony Neville stepped ashore at Awaila, Fren- 
sham realized his worst fears. Here was that disturbing ele- 
ment which might undo the hard, unceasing toil of thirteen 
months. 

These two men who came from the far places of empire to 
Bulalang, members of the same dominant race, were yet as 
dissimilar as the poles. Where Frensham was distinguished 
by reticence and profound understanding, Neville was surly 
and overbearing. 

Frensham, even at times of great emotional and physical 
stress, retained a thoughtful calm which never failed to give 
courage to his associates; then were his slight, nervous hands 
steady in the cause of duty. The atmosphere of power, of 
quietude and of gentle dominance which surrounded the man 
was strengthened and made alive by the steady alertness of 
his green eyes. Vitality seemed to cast a halo about his tall 
figure ; one felt that here was the man who might sway the as- 
semblies of his fellows without so much as a persuasive word. 
Some maintained that this quality was ‘‘ personal magnetism’”’ 
—a vague and insufficient description. There was a third di- 
mension about him which defied analysis; the stern splendour 
of finality. One felt him to be as solid and lasting as the Great 
Pyramid. | | 

Neville appreciated his superior as soon as he set eyes on 
the man. The sheer humanity of the Commissioner disturbed 
the assistant and overwhelmed him; he felt that he had come 
from the darkness of night to the mouth of an open furnace. 
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Their eyes met slowly as in conflict—premeditated and per- 
fectly natural. And conflict there was; latent antagonism 
tinged their conventional phrases with harshness and un- 
reality. As they spoke the limpid gloom of forest and sea 
shrunk from the discord of human speech; the air was mute 
with disgust; nature, ashamed, seemed to turn away her face 
from the venom of these two men—creatures of a common 
world, children of the same destiny. Intolerance blazed in the 
eyes of both men and a brooding menace tightened the brief 
silences. 

Neville said but little in greeting, and the conversation de- 
generated into conventional dullness. There were occasional 
human lapses, however, when the trappings of civilization 
were momentarily forgotten. 

‘‘India,’’ Frensham was saying; ‘‘a great land. I can un- 
derstand any man loving the place.’’ | 

Neville shook his head and sniffed impatiently. 

‘‘In the old days it was good enough for any white man. 
But now it’s a paradise for Nationalist babus. The Raj was 
once a power in the land—now it’s merely a name.’’ 

Frensham leaned back in his chair and eyed his assistant 
critically. 

‘‘The old days,’’ he repeated thoughtfully. ‘‘ Are you think- 
ing of ‘John Company,’ Neville?’’ 

"No. I was thinking of the India I knew as a boy. There 
was none of this wretched Nationalism then. The white man 
was a Sahib in those days. The war changed everything in 
India.’’ 

The Commissioner laughed. 

‘“The war changed everything—and nothing—everywhere. 
But, honestly, do you think it would be a good thing to go 
back to the bad old days?’’ 

Neville waved his hand deprecatingly. 

‘‘T wouldn’t call ’em that. And besides, it’s the only way. 
At present there isn’t an official position worth having in the 
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country. The white man is merely tolerated, that’s all. I tell 


you, Frensham, it’s damnable!’’ 

Frensham laughed ironically. 

‘‘We are to blame, partly. Nationalism isn’t a post-war 
brain-wave, Neville. It’s as old as the world. And India isn’t 
the same as she was when John Nicholson spread terror in 
the north. And, yet, I suppose there are men who still believe 
in the divine right of governments. I suppose there are some 
in India who cherish the policies of John Company ?’’ 

‘“Why not?’’ Neville demanded, somewhat haughtily. 
‘*We’ve been too foolishly sentimental about India. Either we 
must take the strong line or get out.’’ 

*‘I wonder where it will end?’’ Frensham remarked re- 
flectively, pulling at his short moustache. 

“‘End?’’ Neville repeated as though he had discovered a 
new word. ‘‘I don’t understand. There’s too much Socialism 
in the world as it is, without letting India go Red. That seems 
to be a ‘Little England’ attitude. Nationalism must be chal- 
lenged, if necessary, over-ruled by force.’’ 

Frensham raised his eyebrows and Neville experienced an 
overwhelming obstinacy which stiffened mind and body for 
battle. He wanted, badly, to be rude and violent, to hurt the 
feelings and the body of the other man. 

‘*So!’’? the Commissioner was saying. ‘‘You imagine that 
Nationalism can be stamped out; you have no patience with 
progress, either national or individual ?’’ 

‘*Progress!’’ Neville retorted disgustedly. ‘‘D’you call it 
that? I’ve no patience with a government which tolerates 
sedition.’’ 

‘*Yes, Neville—progress. Revolution or evolution—which- 
ever you care to make it. A splendid thing to witness—the 
striving of a man, of a nation towards something better,’’ 
Frensham replied quietly. 

‘‘Something better?’’ Neville enquired hotly; ‘‘what was 
better than pre-war India?’’ 
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‘‘No administration is perfect,’’ Frensham returned. 

‘‘They’ve got to be ruled firmly,’’ Neville protested. ‘‘It’s 
the only way. I was born in Delhi and I’ve spent years of 
my life in the country. I know the Hindu. We shall eventu- 
ally return to the old method. Force. It’s obvious that we 
must.’’ 

The Commissioner sat silent for a moment. The situation 
was indeed delicate, since everything depended on Neville’s 
attitude towards the Bulalangi. 

‘““You believe that Gandhi and the Ali Brothers failed com- 
pletely? Don’t you agree that they constituted a warning? 
‘The old order changeth,’ you know, Neville,’’ Frensham 
quoted. 

‘Bazaar talk!’’ the other replied. 

Frensham shook his head. 

*‘No, Neville. The world has moved since nineteen-thirteen. 
The Hindu may be unstable, but he’s improving; he’s using 
his head—doesn’t that tell you anything? The caste system is 
going, gradually. I tell you there must be a readjustment in 
India, a revaluation. The halo of godhead doesn’t suit the 
white man quite so well as it did.’’ 

Neville began to feel uncomfortable. He had relied on that 
halo in the past. Beneath Frensham’s polished speech he had 
not expected to find such conflict ; he had never dreamed that 
his principles would be challenged. Yet there would be no 
open warfare. Instinct told Neville that. 

Frensham was too big, too great a power in that strange 
land to stoop eagerly in battle with weaker natures, no matter 
how obstinate they might be. 

**T know them,’’ Neville pursued lamely. ‘‘ And I’ve never, 
at any time, seen signs of progress in the Hindus themselves. 
Law, order, prosperity—everything has come from us!’’ 

Frensham nodded very slowly. 

‘‘You are entitled to that point of view in India, Neville. 
But here, in Bulalang, it is different.’’ 
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‘*Natives lower down the scale of humanity, I suppose,’’ 
Neville remarked acidly. 

The Commissioner leaned forward in his chair and ad- 
dressed his assistant in a quiet, deliberate voice. 

‘*No. That’s the popular idea. When you’ve seen them, per- 
haps you’ll modify your opinion. You must forget India, Ne- 
ville, because the Bulalangi are more like Arabs than Hindus. 
They are men of the first order, sensitive, loyal and clean. 
They are fighters and gentlemen. They are remarkably intel- 
ligent, and there are times when you’ll have to meet them on 
equal terms.’’ 

Frensham was at home with his subject, and he stated his 
case in calm but decisive tones. There was to be no doubt 
about it. 

‘Equal terms, sir!’’ the other protested violently. ‘‘ You ask 
me to accept a native on equal terms. What do you mean ?’’ 

‘‘ Just what I say,’’ the Commissioner returned. 

‘*You ask a Neville to lower himself to sap a native on 
such terms?”’ 

‘*Well?’’ Frensham enquired placidly. 

“‘T’m damned if I do!’’ the assistant replied furiously. 

Frensham, in the soft shadow of the rattans, smiled in a 
grim, uncompromising way. He was prepared to stand by his 
guns. 

‘‘Lowering yourself, Neville ?—that’s a terrible state of af- 
fairs when it’s literally true. But think over it. Take a look at 
the Bulalangi and try to understand them. Remember how 
you felt when first you were alone in a native village. Think 
and feel, if you can. Don’t try to remember what you’ve been 
told to think. This is a new country. It needs understanding— 
not tyranny.”’ 

It was an ultimatum. There was deep conviction in the 
Commissioner’s words. He was an enthusiast; right or wrong 
he would uphold those principles to the bitter end. But Tra- 
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dition was strong in Anthony Neville; he would never be any- 
thing but a stranger in Bulalang. 

The assistant looked over Frensham’s shoulder at the dis- 
tant jungle. In Frensham he found a complex being possessed 
of an overwhelming argument against all those things in 
which the Nevilles had ever delighted to believe. He found no 
sympathy in the silhouetted forest; all Bulalang was allied 
with this man-devil of a Commissioner. Among the high, 
watchful trees he found only a studied calm; a dark question- 
ing solitude. It was not a pleasant feeling. 

India had never, in her most despotic moments, afflicted him 
so terribly as this still land. Home-sickness troubled him too. 
He missed the dry vigor of mountain air in high Kashmir 
and the dusty stretches of maidan. 

Here was a crowded world against which, he reflected, no 
man could strive and succeed. He felt like lying down and 
abandoning himself to the hot, gasping languor of the place. 

The appointment of Anthony Neville as Frensham’s as- 
sistant was no accident, neither was it the result of profound 
cogitation on the part of a higher authority. It was one of 
those inevitable happenings which Fate provides to set forth 
the foolishness of mankind. Upon occasion even the humblest 
of men will say within himself: ‘‘I will do this,’’ or ‘‘I will 
order that.’’ And the pity of it is that your humble egoist sees 
no absurdity in his imperious sword-play. If we smile when his 
blade is broken it is because, being human, we forget that 
our blades are as yet untried. We are no less helpless than 
our forefathers and, in the virgin lands, Nature still exercises 
despotic sway over the humanity which troubles her silent 
paths. 


4 


During the weeks that followed, the work of administra- 
tion went on without let or hindrance. There was plenty 
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of work for both men but Neville, owing to his imperfect 
knowledge of the language, was forced to understudy his su- 
perior. There was, he discovered, a subtle difference between 
the language of the Bulalangi and that of their immediate 
neighbours. Frensham regarded those weeks as a period of 
probation. He demanded nothing of Neville and made no 
attempt to demonstrate the peculiar merits of the new colony. 
If, he thought, the young assistant was a man of sense and 
understanding he would soon appreciate the difference be- 
tween Bulalang and the Deccan. Where India accepted the 
indifferent and incompetent, Bulalang demanded the en- 
thusiast. It was a question of faith; no second-rater could sur- 
vive in such an environment. For such reasons Frensham 
hoped that Time might bring about a change in his assistant. 

The coastal region to the north-west was comparatively 
unexplored and thinly populated; it was this strip of littoral 
which Frensham gave into the charge of his new assistant. 
To the north of it lay the forgotten settlement over which 
Duncan seemed to exercise the power of a Viceroy. True, he 
had no subjects, but the old beachcomber lived in a world 
of dreams and silence; humanity in its masses made him im- 
patient. 

It was some time before Neville could muster sufficient 
courage to penetrate the wall of jungle and, when he did, 
he found only mangrove swamps and rioting creepers to bar 
his further progress. He reported extensively and punctu- 
ated the long hours with railings against the High Commis- 
sioner, Frensham and the whole of the British Empire. When 
the novelty of the position began to disappear the time hung 
heavily on Neville’s hands. Try as he would he could not 
overcome the laziness which the steaming atmosphere of the 
island produced. He was annoyed to find that Frensham 
worked from dawn until sunset without turning a hair. Where 
was the difference between them, he wondered ? 

Physically there was no difference; it was merely that 
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Frensham’s attitude towards his surroundings was apprecia- 
tive, and upon him the Red Gods smiled. 

But Bulalang was already laying her seductive fingers 
about the soul of Anthony Neville. The shimmering heat of 
the Equator moved day-long about him in swirls of trans- 
parent vapour; unseen and persistent, it demanded the 
strength of an enthusiast to fight and prevail. And Neville 
was no enthusiast. There was, perhaps, something of the 
drawing-room soldier about him. 

He struggled with soft accents of the island language with 
but little success. Almost unconsciously he rendered it harsh 
and unnatural. And perhaps it was this trifling failure which 
isolated him from the life of Bulalang. There were times when 
he grew furious with himself because of such incompetence. 
He came to regard the whole business as a farce, a mocking 
burlesque of life. He was unutterably lonely, and in Fren- 
sham he found only a disturbing reticence. He dared not 
think of the future; there was an ominous silence about the 
island which overawed him. 

Both men appreciated the necessity of isolation; too much 
of each other’s company would have rendered the situation 
impossible. They occupied separate bungalows, and their talk 
was limited to rigid conventionalities. After that first signifi- 
eant conversation neither felt inclined to risk widening the 
gulf which was between them. 

Frensham sometimes wondered whether Neville had dis- 
eovered the old beachcomber during his tour of investigation. 
He did not think it wise to question his assistant about 
Duncan. 

Early one morning, as the sun was coming up over the 
sea, Frensham encountered his assistant on the fringe of the 
jungle. 

‘“Well, how goes it, Neville?’’ he asked. 

‘* As well as might be expected. Can’t get hold of the beastly 
lingo yet.”’ 
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Frensham smiled sympathetically ; he knew all about it. 

**Yes. I know it’s difficult. It’s a difficult country; and yet 
there’s something about it which appeals to me. I think the 
game’s worth while even at its worst. Persevere with the 
language, Neville; it’ll be your most valuable asset. Besides, 
it'll give you something to think about, and that’s every- 
thing out here. I’ll be wanting you up-country soon. It’s get- 
ting too big a job for one man.’’ 

There was restraint in the Commissioner’s voice, but Neville 
felt the feverish excitement of the man himself behind those 
brief sentences. He could never muster such enthusiasm, he 
thought. | 

‘‘T see,’’ he returned listlessly. ‘‘But the blighters won’t 
talk. They’re so—speechless, impotent. ’’ 

Frensham pondered for a moment; the shadow of a frown 
darkened the green eyes. Then he tilted his topee to the back 
of his head. 7 

‘‘Get amongst ’em, Neville. Go into their campongs and 
try to see things from their angle. A word—which is merely a 
word to you—may be a condition, a threat or a promise to 
them. You’re on the bed-rock of life here in Bulalang. I never 
knew the meaning of simplicity until I came to this island; 
and, believe me, it’s a wonderful thing. You want them to 
trust you, eh?’’ 

Neville pursed his lips and flashed a glance at his superior. 

‘‘Not much use my being here if they don’t,’’ he replied. 

‘‘No. That’s so. But don’t be discouraged. Have you visited 
the Chinese Settlement yet?’’ 

°SVes, 9? 

‘‘Good. Run across this morning and give Ah Chen my 
compliments. Tell him that the new head tax falls due in three 
days’ time, will you?”’ 

‘*Right-ho!’’ Neville returned, as he strode off in the direc- 
tion of the river. | 

‘‘Oh!—by the way,’’ Frensham shouted. ‘‘I’ll drop round 
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to see you to-night. Possibly I can put you on to a fellow 
who’d teach you the lingo.’’ 

‘“Thanks—be glad of help,’’ the assistant answered uncon- 
vincingly. Then the two men went their separate ways. 

An hour later Frensham and Dunn were on their way to 
Buru in the Suva’s launch. Tji Ati, the river, was no easy 
high-way. Halik, at the tiller, moved his body hither and 
thither as the light craft nosed its way through the dangerous 
channels. It seemed to Frensham that the brown body of the 
serang was swaying to the music of some ghostly ukulele. 
But the man’s eyes were expressionless; in them lurked the 
olive dusk of the forest; he saw nothing but the water ahead, 
and his only music was the throbbing of a white man’s devil. 
Halik had never conquered his suspicion of ship’s engines; 
they were more terrible than war drums. 

‘For some time the two white men were silent. Then Fren- 
sham waved a hand towards Awaila. 

‘‘Mr. Neville has gone over to Ah Chen’s to-day. Next 
week I think we’ll trek across to Makura.’’ 

‘‘Oh—ah!’’ Dunn murmured indifferently. 

Frensham knew of the feud between Dunn and his as- 
sistant. It was not to be expected that the old sailor would 
relish a long journey in Neville’s company. 

‘*Yes,’’ the Commissioner pursued. ‘‘We might put in a 
day’s shooting. There’s some pig over that way, I believe.’’ 

Dunn snorted. | 

‘‘There’s pigs everywhere, Mist’ Frensham—a mighty lot 
with only two legs,’’ he returned easily. 

‘‘So! You haven’t been drinking ‘trade’ whisky, have you, 
Dunn ?’’ Frensham asked, with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘‘No, sir. But there’s days when I feel like speaking my 
mind—and this here’s one of ’em.”’ 

The Commissioner pulled at his moustache. 

‘“Well, what’s the grouse? Out with it, Dunn.’’ 

‘‘That’s the trouble, Mist’ Frensham. There’s nothing par- 
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ticular to whine about. Just a whole lot of ill-feeling that’s 
floating about the place since Mist’ Neville came ashore.’’ 

Frensham watched the sailor through half-closed eyes. Dunn 
was mopping his brow with a large bandanna—an indication 
of unrest. 

‘“You don’t see eye to eye—that’s it, eh?’’ 

Dunn spat into the brown water and nodded. 

‘‘That’s it, more or less. Mind you, I haven’t said a dozen 
words to the gentleman. I’m as tight as a clam when he 
bears down on me. No. There’s been no blarney. I know 
when to talk.’’ 

The Commissioner’s gaze ean reflectively to the river; 
his thin hands were dangerously still; the curve of the lips 
had given place to a hard line. Disaffection among the mem- 
bers of so small a colony was dangerous, and Frensham sought 
anxiously for a cause. He was forced to confess that he didn’t 
like Neville; but that was as far as it must be allowed to go. 
If only he had moral support—the sympathy of a fellow- 
countryman—all would be well. Of course, Dunn was sound, 
but Dunn belonged to the sea. And the sea does not give up 
her disciples. Frensham felt lonely, but not afraid. Perhaps, 
if he had looked into his heart, he was not quite so lonely 
as he believed. He still remembered her, that woman of the 
grey eyes; the placid memory remained -always, a slight but 
perfect cameo, and he cherished it as a man does. 

‘“Where’s the rub?”’ he asked quietly. ‘‘Don’t you like him, 
as a man?’’ 

Dunn regarded the Goniiasibies steadily. 

‘‘He’s all right—in his place. But his place isn’t Bulalang,’’ 
the sailor returned in deliberate tones. 

‘‘T see. Anything else?’’ 

The captain leaned forward and lowered his voice as he 
spoke. 

‘‘Well!—as man to man—TI reckon he lacks guts.”’’ 

There was a tense, critical silence. Frensham realized that 
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such talk would be absurd and impossible anywhere but in 
Bulalang. But the circumstances were exceptional. It was 
France over again; the Commissioner saw—a mere flash of 
memory—two sections of infantry in a water-logged trench. 
The salient. A platoon sergeant muttered to the corporal at 
his side: ‘‘ Lieutenant Gordon it is. ’E’s orl right . . . proper 
fire-eater!’’ How those incidents recurred. Confidence !—he 
remembered how relieved those two men looked when they 
heard that Gordon was ‘‘going over’’ with them. And here in 
Bulalang it was the same. Three men in a tight corner and 
one with a touch of ‘‘yellow.’’ It might be imagination on 
Dunn’s part, and yet Dunn was a tried warrior. He ought to 
know. He wondered whether it was too late to save Neville, 
since it wasn’t a question of naked fear. There was no swift 
terror about Bulalang; it was a land of slow, undermining 
torment for such men as Neville. If the old captain’s fears 
were real, then the situation was indeed desperate. A mere 
trifle; a look, a word, a thoughtless action—anything might 
set the avalanche in motion. 

“I’m sorry about that, Dunn—damned sorry. Perhaps 
you’re mistaken. He may show up well when it comes to the 
test.’’ 

Dunn shook his head sorrowfully. 

‘‘Maybe you’re right, Mist’ Frensham. I don’t know much 
about the man—but I know the signs.”’ 

Frensham laughed. But it wasn’t a confident laugh. 

‘‘Give him a chance, Dunn. After all, he’s a white man 
like you and me. [I think he lacks imagination rather than 
courage. He’s young. Remember that—and it’s difficult to 
shake off the effects of India. I believe he’s a fighter—all the 
Nevilles are fighters. I don’t think he’s the kind that goes 
under like that. He doesn’t understand yet. I told him, just 
now, that he must get among the people more than he does.’’ 

Dunn turned sharply on his companion. 

‘“You told him that?’’ he asked quickly. 
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‘*Yes. That’s how I got to know them, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*My colonial oath, it is! But... he ain’t that kind of 
meat, Mist’ Frensham. Mark my words, sir, that young man’s 
not made that way. Takes a real man to do that in a strange 
country. No, sir—I’ll say that'll be his shortest way out 
to damnation. He’ll go under. And pretty dam’ quick, too!’’ 

The old sailor brought his fist down on the gunwale as he 
spoke so that the light craft rocked under the sudden blow. 
Halik’s eyes flickered. What were these white devils talking 
about now, he wondered ? 

‘‘Rubbish, Dunn! You’re prejudiced,’’ Frensham pro- 
tested. 

‘‘Huh! ... I know, Mist’ Frensham. He’s ‘Number Two’ 
—that’s what he is. I’ve seen a thing or two,’’ he hinted with 
a brief nod. 

‘“What d’you mean?’’ Frensham enquired, with anxiety 
in his voice. | 

‘‘And you’d have seen the same as I did, if your caboose 
was nearer the river,’’ Dunn pursued vaguely. 

‘<Well—what’s the trouble?’’ 

‘No trouble, Mist’ Frensham. Matter of opinion, I reckon, 
that’s all,’’ the sailor replied evasively. | 

Frensham thought for a moment, then he felt for his 
tobacco-pouch. 

‘*You should have been a private-enquiry agent, Dunn,’’ 
he remarked pleasantly. 

Dunn chuckled like a well-fed alderman. 

‘**My colonial oath !—I’d make a perishin’ fine sleuth. Talk- 
ing of sleuths—did you ever hear that yarn about the chap 
who tried to sell wedding-rings in Manila?’’ 

Frensham listened while the old sailor related the ex- 
traordinary adventures of an American stockbroker and his 
half-wit son. For the time being Neville was forgotten, while 
the launch chugged on its way to Buru. 
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It was noon when they reached the village. Frensham en- 
tered the campong with the long, confident strides of one who 
is certain of a welcome. He was closely followed by Dunn, 
bandanna in hand, who appeared to be in some doubt as to the 
possibility of escape from such a sink of iniquity. The butt of 
a Smith and Wesson bulged suspiciously through the pocket 
of his ducks. 

A. tall, dignified native came forward to greet the Com- 
missioner. Frensham returned the greeting and asked that 
he might be taken to the Rajah. 

‘‘The Rajah is well, Danna?’’ the white man enquired. 

‘‘He is well, O Tuan. Come! we will go to him.”’ 

Zeidda, the Rajah of Bulalang, was an old man and shrewd. 
Frensham came to know the old warrior during the early 
days of his administration. Mutual appraisal, when first they 
met, paved the way to mutual admiration and respect. Both 
men were noble representatives of their respective races, and 
the bond between them was of the kind which overrules the 
conventions of creed and colour. Zeidda trusted Frensham im- 
plicitly, knowing him to be honest in judgment and always 
a man of his word. 

Under the careful rule of Zeidda and his forbears the Bula- 
langi had developed many of the finer characteristics of man- 
kind; their moral standard was as high as that of the Zulus 
in Cetewayo’s days. They were a temperate people and, in 
the majority, slow to anger. They were, too, a martial race, 
and among them the profession of arms was yet accounted the 
most honourable for a young man to follow; generations of 
warriors left them great traditions, and they were renowned 
for their generosity in victory. Small wonder, then, that such 
a people should look to Zeidda as their Rajah; here was no 
indolent nabob, but a leader of men. 
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Frensham appraised the keen, distinguished features as he 
sat facing the old Rajah. In spite of his seventy and one years 
Zeidda’s eyes and mouth were those of a young man. Neither 
did they proclaim vain things, for the Rajah was young in 
spirit and not yet feeble in body. 

For nearly an hour they talked in the florid phraseology of 
the East. And, although the conversation appeared to be lead- 
ing nowhere, Frensham knew that presently the old native 
would come to the point. The Commissioner was not an im- 
patient man; these prolonged palavers provided him with an 
interesting picture of the native mind. Therefore he waited, 
and presently heard of the incident which was disturbing the 
Rajah’s peace of mind. It appeared that a stranger had visited 
the village on the previous night and, after hospitable treat- 
ment, had vanished into the obscurity of the seaward jungle. 
It transpired, also, that the stranger had abused the hospital- 
ity of Bulalang in a peculiar and mysterious way. 

‘“‘And how did the stranger call himself?’’ the Commis- 
sioner asked. The Rajah regarded the Englishman steadily. 

‘He called himself Turang, O Rajah,’’ the native pursued 
in a low voice. ‘‘He said that he came from the islands of 
the Great Sea. That was good talk. But what man shall say 
how he came hither, or from whence he came? There are many 
islands, O Rajah, and many seas. It is a great world. Yet I saw 
that truth was in the mouth of the stranger. I saw that he was 
a man of the sea and a wanderer.’’ 

The white man raised his hand in indication of his ap- 
proval. From below came the shrill, delighted cries of brown 
children as they splashed in the shallow water of the creek. 
Above them towered the great nipa palms and tree-ferns 
which were as a wall unto the village; across the river croco- 
diles lay like black logs in the shadow of the jungle. The 
brown water which lapped about the foot of the village moved 
sullenly on until it vanished in the blue-green aisle of forest. 
To Frensham it was all very peaceful. Grim and beautiful. 
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Then he realized that Zeidda was waiting for him to speak. 

‘*Tell me, Zeidda,’’ he continued. ‘‘How did you know these 
things? You say that he was of the sea.’’ 

A slow smile rippled over the face of the Rajah; he passed 
a thin hand before his body in a final, asserting gesture. 

‘How do men know each other, O Rajah?’’ he returned. 
‘“TIs it not sufficient that I saw this Turang as he entered the 
campong? I saw his eyes move quickly as do the eyes of those 
who move in the path of danger. The Rajah has seen such 
men?’’ The old man caught sight of Dunn through the wide 
doorway; ‘‘the Tuan suku is such a one,’’ he added reflec- 
tively. 

‘‘T have seen them, Zeidda,’’ the Commissioner replied. 

The Rajah moved his hands as if to indicate that he knew 
all there was to know about the stranger. 

‘*He made the talk of yellow men, O Rajah. He spoke of 
shipwrecks; of strange lands and perilous journeys hither 
and thither upon the face of the earth. He was clever, as a 
snake in the forest is clever, and—O Rajah—he knew the 
ways of white men.’’ 

Frensham looked out over the sea of forest and pondered 
over the strange visitation. There was an ominous note in the 
old Rajah’s voice as he discussed the affair. Zeidda, sitting 
cross-legged on the bamboo floor, preserved a motionless si- 
lence. Occasionally the dark eyes flickered intelligently under 
the white head-cloth as though their owner understood what 
passed in the white man’s mind. 

‘‘Yes,’’ Frensham continued approvingly. ‘‘That is good 
talk, Zeidda. But did you not ask this man what brought him 
to Bulalang and to your campong? It is a long way to the 
islands of the Great Sea.”’ 

‘‘The Rajah speaks truly,’’ Zeidda agreed. ‘‘This one said 
to me that it was because of the white men; they had cast 
him out. Yet he did not say from whence came these white 
Rajahs.”’ 
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‘*And he went in the night, Zeidda?’’ 

‘In the night, O Rajah. Our young men saw him standing 
in the Forbidden Path. And when he saw them he straight- 
way fied.’’ 

‘“He came to steal, perhaps, Zeidda?”’ 

The old man shook his head. 

‘‘Not to steal, O Rajah, but that he might learn our se- 
crets.”’ 

‘‘That is bad talk, Zeidda. And why should he do these 
things,’’ Frensham enquired. 

‘Thou hast heard of the Black Pearls, O Rajah?’’ the old 
man enquired in a low voice. A look of understanding came 
into the white man’s eyes. 

‘‘There is no need for further talk, Zeidda. I understand. 
This Turang was a spy, eh?”’ , 

The Rajah’s eyes narrowed and he waved a hand in the 
direction of the forest. 

‘‘Remember, O Rajah, that he came from the sea. Who shall 
say what master he served ?’’ 

Frensham smiled in a reassuring way. 

‘QO Zeidda,’’ he pursued, ‘‘upon every sea sail the fine 
ships of the Great Rajah, my master. So it is that I under- 
stand mysteries. There shall be a searching.’’ 

*“It is well!’’ the native returned, as though he was com- 
pletely satisfied with Frensham’s reply. 

The white man rose to his feet and walked to the doorway. 

‘*I will come here again after several days, Zeidda,’’ he 
remarked as he went out. 

“*It is a great Rajah,’’ the old man murmured as he watched 
the Englishman’s retreating figure; ‘‘p’hu yat.’’ 

Leaving the campong the Commissioner motioned to Dunn 
to follow him, and together they set off to climb the rocky 
hill which overlooked Buru. For half an hour they staggered 
onwards and upwards until large, damp patches destroyed 
the pristine whiteness of their ducks. When, finally, they 
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reached the summit, the great forests of the west rolled before 
them like a wide green sea. Beyond was the placid bosom of 
the sea. . 

‘“A’mighty hot up here, Mist’ Frensham—my oath!’’ 

Frensham nodded curtly and pulled a pair of binoculars 
from the pocket of his drill jacket. For some moments he 
scanned the distant horizon. Nowhere was there any sign of 
a sail. | 

‘‘See anything?’’ he asked, handing the glasses to Dunn. 
The sailor studied the horizon for some moments and found 
nothing. 

‘Not a dam’ thing,’’ he remarked briefly. 

‘<Then we’ll go back to the launch,’’ Frensham suggested. 
As they descended the hill Dunn’s curiosity prompted him 
to ask a question. 

‘‘What’s the trouble now, Mist’ Frensham?’’ he enquired 
casually. 

‘‘Can’t say yet, Dunn. May be anything from piracy to 
a native war,’’ the Commissioner volunteered without turning 
his head. 

‘*So-ho! Zeidda put you wise, did he?”’ 

‘“You might call it that,’’ the other answered as he went 
on to explain the situation. Dunn received the news calmly; 
he was accustomed to these alarums and excursions. 

‘*Y’know,’’ he pursued, in reflective tones, ‘‘those pearls 
must be worth an a’mighty lot. A power 0’ money. These nig- 
gers have been collecting jools and such-like for hundreds of 
years; there’s no saying how much valuable junk old Zeidda’s 
got stowed away up there. Supposing some enterprising trader 
got wind of it, eh, Mist’ Frensham? Set him up for life, it 
would. Supposing now, that swine——’’ 

‘‘Eh—what’s that?’’ Frensham demanded quickly. 

““Remember what I said about Hicks... he’s in these 
waters,’’ Dunn hinted. 

There was a silence, then: 
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‘“By gad !—I believe you’re right,’’ Frensham exclaimed as 
he stopped in his tracks. ‘‘Up to the old tricks, eh, Dunn? We 
must beat him at his own game—we’ve had fair warning. 
What d’you say ?”’ 

‘“My oath!’’ was the decisive answer. 


CHAPTER V 
1 


He had often wondered what lay behind that thick belt of 
trees; it was something beyond his experience, fascinating and 
disturbing. Now, after a dull morning in the Chinese Settle- 
ment, he was tempted to penetrate that green mystery which 
troubled the northern horizon. It was no easy task; even the 
hardiest pioneer would have hesitated to set out upon such 
a venture. 

Perhaps he heard that voice, ‘‘as bad as Conscience,’’ of 
which the Soldiers’ Poet sings; that wild urge which sends 
men forth to probe the eye-defeating blue of distance. It may 
have been that Anthony Neville, in spite of Bulalang, was 
awakening to red life—a moment of regeneration. 

But there was something else about his attitude which pre- 
cluded such possibilities; there was little, if anything, of the 
pioneer in the character of Anthony Neville; no vision of un- 
discovered lands could ever lure him into the wilderness; he 
lacked that heroic fire and imagination which sustains men 
in uncharted waters. Dunn—no mean judge of men—would 
have understood Neville’s overweening desire to break through 
that green fence. ; 

Bulalang was tightening her grip on the young assistant. 
He had scorned her freedom, and upon her savage beauty 
had he turned unseeing eyes. 

He sought, indeed, the wide freedom of rolling plains and 
the pretty security of ordered ways. Above all he wanted 
freedom. Freedom which he might understand and appreciate. 
He was prepared to challenge disaster, to endure bleedings 
and torture, rather than to suffer the constant torment and 
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oppression of that vapouring land. Without recognizing any 
definite intention he set out for the jungle. It was a mad 
moment. Man, in blind fury, shaking a fist at the gods. And 
they, in their ineffable wisdom, looked down and smiled upon 
him. 

From on high an afternoon sun blazed heavily upon him 
and, even in the blue shadow of his helmet, the skin of his 
face twitched with the heat. He was soon forced to admit that 
there was, in all India, nothing so solid and unnerving as 
this equatorial fire. As he drew near the phalanx of high 
trees he found no trace of any path; the idea of skirting 
the jungle by following the line of beach did not occur to 
him. He saw only a wall before him. 

Presently a mangrove swamp forced him to make a long 
detour; he passed on, little knowing why he did so, paying 
no heed to time or direction. Time, he believed, was dead in 
that place; direction was something absurdly unreal which 
belonged to a vague and distant civilization. The weight of his 
plunging body carried him onward, he knew not whither. The 
virgin forest closed decisively behind him, cutting off all 
retreat; the crackle of a broken twig came to his ears like the 
rattle of a prison lock. Before him showed only the dense 
canopy of foliage. 

The gloom deepened as he trudged farther into the reeking 
Jungle. Silence became eternal, scarcely broken by swift rus- 
tlings as forest creatures moved from his uncertain path. He 
pressed on towards the heart of the monster, and twilight 
thickened to darkness. Strange life seethed about his feet; in- 
sects hummed before him in heavy, constant clouds; the per- 
spiration of his body became sticky. It reminded him of dry- 
ing blood. Leeches clung fiercely to his thin puttees, their 
bodies glistening like pieces of jet in the dusk. They were grim 
symbols of the place which harboured them. The thud-thud of 
his footsteps sounded harshly in those aisles which Time had 
consecrated. Looking up, he saw on every side the high, un- 
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yielding curtains of untrammelled Nature. Nowhere could he 
discover signs of human resistance. 

Occasionally there was light in the forest alcoves; green 
fire blazed wildly amongst the colonnaded trees as it tri- 
umphed over the decaying foliage of its parent growth. Al- 
ways in his nostrils was the vapouring stench of bruised and 
withering vegetation. Solitude closed his mouth; no human 
voice could disturb the tyrannical stillness of that pagan 
temple. And there, in the very palm of Nature’s age-old hand, 
a man—lost, helpless, afraid of his own breath. Lost, in a pri- 
meval forest ; utterly alone. An experience which few men for- 
get. 

Gentlemen of adventurous spirit, beware! Put out your 
hands; set aside your ceilings and walls and easy chairs. 
Such are the niceties of that civilized world to which you 
were born. While yet you cherish such fopperies, the terrors 
of a virgin forest will be for you a thing unknown. You will 
enjoy great security, but never the thrill of red life. There 
are no buses in Bulalang. 

Lost. Never, at best, a pleasant feeling. At that moment 
Neville believed it to be an experience which might change 
the colour of his hair; the delicate mechanism of his mind was 
threatened. He was frightened, of course. The bravest of men 
would have halted, shuddering, in such a place. No need to 
shout when only the merciless forest heard one’s voice; when 
the only echo was swallowed by a gluttonous silence. 

Yet, in spite of his terror and the hopelessness of his posi- 
tion, Neville stumbled on. There was yet a good deal of the 
white man, the Englishman, about him. The blood of a hun- 
dred Nevilles urged him to challenge defeat; tradition tri- 
umphed over individual weakness. 

Steadily the forest receded—as it seemed—muttering. An 
hour of ordeal passed slowly; a hot, exacting hour. 

Presently blue water flashed between the dark skeletons of 
trees. A light, irresponsible breeze played in the drooping 
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branches and Neville breathed more freely. It had been a brief 
but terrible battle, and he had won. But there was no satis- 
faction in the victory—if victory it was. The end was not 
yet, he mused, the whole of that devil-island was against him. 

He stopped shortly in his tracks and stared at the sea like 
a drunken man. 

‘‘End. ...’’ he muttered. ‘‘God!——I saw that!’’ 

And, which was infinitely more, he believed it; tradition is 
at best a drug. 

He came, at length, upon that same path which Frensham 
discovered when he made the acquaintance of the old beach- 
comber. Then he saw the dilapidated bungalow with its wide 
verandah and untidy compound. Here at least, he thought, 
were signs of life. No matter who occupied that place he would 
go there; the sight and sound of a human being would help 
him to forget that foul jungle. With such thoughts in his 
mind he made his way through the palms in the direction of 
the bungalow. | 

Suddenly he became aware of a white figure in his path, 
and he looked up in astonishment. A woman—a white woman 
—in Bulalang! He wasn’t prepared for that. 

What could it mean, he wondered? Frensham might, at 
least, have mentioned this woman; he was perfectly certain 
that the Commissioner knew all about her. It was wonderful 
how much commissioners did know when it came to the test. 
It was their job, of course. 

Drawing nearer he saw that her feet were bare. Why had 
he noticed that, he asked himself? He supposed it was the 
reaction consequent upon his recent experience in the forest. 
He remembered how the dark nakedness of the trees cowed 
him. And this woman was something like that jungle. He could 
feel it. The stark, unreasoning brutality of the place came 
back to him in a flash; as though his face had been slapped 
by some invisible hand. Within a yard of her he eee and, 
taking off his topee, regarded her curiously. 
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_ What the devil did one say when one encountered a woman 
under such circumstances? He saw her dark eyes watching 
him intently; there was no embarrassment in them. It was 
rather the expression of a contented cat—if cats are 
ever content. She was white, he reflected, and yet there was 
something indefinable about her expression and bearing which 
was unlike anything he had ever encountered in wo- 
man. 

She was smiling in a sad, dissatisfied way. He thought it 
might be dissatisfaction with something or somebody. The 
dark eyes glowed with unnatural light. 

‘*You are Meester Frensham’s assistant—is it so?’’ she 
enquired in soft, insinuating tones. 

Neville started as she spoke. There was subtle fascination 
in her broken speech; the passionate eloquence of her deep 
eyes disturbed him. Who could she be, he wondered ? 

‘“Yes,’’ he returned unsteadily ; ‘‘but how did you come to 
be here, in Bulalang—alone?’’ 

The dark eyes widened with surprise; clasping her slender 
hands behind her head she regarded him quizzically. Surely 
the white man knew all about her. 

‘“We always stay here. My father live here many years, 
just like this,’’ she replied naively. ‘‘But why you come here 
so soon? I have not seen white men for long time. Then 
Meester Frensham come, an’ you come. It is very funny— 
all come quick like this!’’ 

Neville shot her a quick glance; was she ‘‘ pulling his leg,’’ 
he wondered? Was it because she knew more about Frensham _ 
than she felt inclined to tell? He had heard many unwhole- 
some stories about white men and their unconventional love 
affairs in places like Bulalang. He began to understand how 
foolish it was to judge, to condemn from a distance. .. . 

She didn’t seem to be acting a part. And Frensham, he be- 
lieved, was ‘‘too damned superior’’ to let a woman make a 
fool of him. Frensham had been there, of course; perhaps 
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that was saying a good deal. Who was this woman, and why 
did her father keep her in Bulalang? 

For his own presence there, Neville found no explanation. 
It was an accident, he supposed. 

‘*‘Who is your father?’’ he asked. ‘‘Does he know Mr. 
Frensham ?’’ 

She played idly with a pendant palm frond, peeping co- 
quettishly at him from the corner of her eyes. 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied slowly, ‘‘I think Meester Frensham 
know my father plenty. When he came here he say that every- 
body know my father. He call him ‘the Great Duncan.’ You 
know him, eh?”’ 

Neville pondered for a moment. He remembered the name. 
There were, he supposed, a good many Duncans in the world, 
and it was sufficient that he knew the name. He did not re- 
alize that he was making excuses. 

**Yes,’’ he pursued. ‘‘I have heard of your father. And 
so you are the Great Duncan’s daughter, are you?’’ 

She laughed—rather prettily, Neville thought. That flimsy, 
white affair that she was wearing suited her; it was a change 
from the gaudy ‘‘trade’’ dresses that he saw every day. 

‘*Yes,’’ she was saying. ‘‘He call me Tina. White man call 
me Tina—yes? I like white men. I think white men very good 
—not like poor dam’ kanaka!’’ 

Neville bit his lips to suppress a smile. The girl’s naiveté 
utterly confounded him. He did not know whether she was 
half-caste or European. Her broken speech counted for little. 
He did not like the way she referred to white men; as though 
they were not akin to her. Anthony Neville disliked half- 
castes ... when their mixed parentage was painfully ob- 
vious. But this girl—whatever she might be—was different. 

‘<Yes—er—and your father—he is here?’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘“No. No. To-day he go into the jungle. He like the jungle 
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very much. Sometime he stay away from Tina one, two, 
t’ree, four day. Then Tina very sad, very lonely.’’ 

She was very definite about her father’s absence. Neville 
put both hands in his pockets and looked towards the beach. 

“*I see. So your father’s away. Perhaps I’ll call again when 
he’s at home,’’ he remarked slowly. 

She clutched his arm as he turned to go, and he saw wistful 
appeal in the dark restless eyes. He believed it was appeal; it 
was something which he could not resist. 

‘“You not go, yet,’’ she said quickly. ‘‘ You sit on verandah 

like other white man. And Tina get you devil-water—what 
you call wheesky, eh?”’ 
_ He paused, and she flashed a smile at him. There was no 
denying such a bewitching person, he thought. He followed 
her to the bungalow and sat down in a decrepit steamer chair. 
The whole verandah creaked as he moved his long legs, and 
nowhere did he see any sign of paint. It was the home of de- 
cay; world’s end. 

Presently she reappeared with a glass, and a bottle of trade 
whisky. Neville drank the wretched stuff with apparent 
relish. Anything was acceptable to him at that moment; any- 
thing that would help him to forget ‘‘that damned jungle.’’ 
When, at length, he set the empty tumbler on the floor at his 
side, he found the girl sitting cross-legged on the verandah 
before him. 

‘“What name do they call you?’’ she enquired sweetly. 

‘“Well—er—Neville,’’ he replied. 

She shook her head impatiently. 

‘‘Ah!’’ she pursued engagingly; ‘‘but the little name— 
like Tina.’’ 

He laughed. 

‘*You mean my Christian name. Oh, well—they call me 
Tony,’’ he volunteered. 

She nodded approvingly. 
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‘‘That nice name, Tony,’’ she remarked; ‘‘Tina—Tony. I 
like it. I shall call you Tonee, eh?’’ 

‘Tf you like,’’ he returned pleasantly. | 

‘You like to stay here, eh? Very cool for Tonee, yes?’’ 

He dared not look at the woman. 

‘*Very cool,’’ he agreed, with his eyes on the distant beach. 

‘‘Meester Frensham, funny man. He never speak to Tina. 
My father say I must call him ‘Ex’lency.’’”’ 

¢ ‘Yes ? 9? 

‘*Yes. He sit very still and say nothing. Tina very much 
afraid. She does not like the Rajah.’’ | 

‘*H’m,’’ Neville leaned forward in his chair; ‘‘perhaps he 
was angry, Tina.’’ 

She shook her head—savagely, he thought. He could feel 
her warm breath on his hands. me leaned her head against 
his knee as she spoke.. 

‘‘No. He talk to my father. He no see Tina. All the time 
he look at the sea and his hands go like this——’’ She dem- 
onstrated Frensham’s mannerisms. ‘‘ And all the time he look 
somewhere else!’’ she concluded with a pout. 

‘*He would—the prig!’’ Neville muttered under his breath. 
Rising from his chair he waved a hand in the direction of 
the beach. 

‘*Well, Tina, I must be getting back. It’ll soon be dark.’’ 

She jumped to her feet. 

‘‘Tina walk with you along the beach, ”? she informed him 
casually. ‘‘She very lonely.’’ 

‘‘But you can’t do that!’’ he protested weakly. 

‘‘Tina do anything she dam’ well like!’’ she returned, in a 
matter-of-fact voice. 

‘‘Humph !|—I’m hanged if I don’t believe you,’’ he replied. 
He regarded her steadily for a moment. After all, what did it 
matter now? 

‘‘That damned jungle!’’ he muttered. She looked at him 
with curious, sparkling eyes as he picked up his helmet. 
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Together they walked in the direction of the beach. Neville 
did not turn his head; behind him the jungle still threatened. 


2 

Frensham kept his promise to Zeidda; for seven weeks the 
Suva cruised about the coast of Bulalang while the little 
captain kept careful watch for the elusive Hicks. The Com- 
missioner was beginning to appreciate the methods of his 
peculiar adversary. There was no proof that Hicks had en- 
gineered Zeidda’s mysterious visitation, but it was patent that 
the Bulalangi were greatly troubled over the incident. Zeidda 
seemed convinced that a white man’s brain guided the foot- 
steps of the wandering Malay. It was obvious to Frensham 
that if Hicks intended to raid the treasure-house of Buru he 
would wait for the most favourable opportunity. It therefore 
became the business of Andy Dunn to prevent the occurrence 
of such an opportunity. 

Meanwhile the island folk turned their attention to the 
arts of peace; they sought to reclaim long-forgotten fields and 
plantations, and the banks of Tji Ati became green with young 
erops. Frensham encouraged these agricultural experiments, 
and soon the fertile coast lands bore witness to his success. 

The outside world was becoming interested in the new col- 
ony, and many speculative eyes were turned on Bulalang. 
The substance of Frensham’s reports was published by the 
Home Government, and enterprising traders came to Awaila 
in search of profitable concessions. A Fiji syndicate purchased 
the copra crop of the island, while another company opened up 
new ‘‘trade’’ in Buru. 

In England several very important persons patted neat, 
black-coated backs, smiled magnificently at their friends of 
the Cabinet and muttered, after the manner of pavement- 
artists, ‘‘all our own work!’’ As promoters of a prospering 
scheme their eyes turned instinctively to honour lists; and, 
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in the Press, their godlike, impartial patriotism was lauded to 
the Fleet Street sky. They drafted ‘‘encouraging’’ letters to 
Keith Frensham, who glanced idly through them in search of 
superlatives and examples of the split infinitive. From Singa- 
pore the High Commissioner wrote briefly, expressing his sat- 
isfaction and recommending a new brand of Burma cheroots. 
John MacLeod, with like brevity, expressed delighted ap- 
proval, concluding his letter with the admonition that, unless 
Captain Dunn returned his empty petrol cans forthwith, the 
Suva would receive no more fuel. 

All was indeed well with the world, and Frensham began 
to believe his worst days over. 

During this period of progress Neville fell easily into the 
background. In his dealings with white traders he was re- 
markably successful, and Frensham relegated such work to 
his assistant without misgiving. That was Neville’s depart- 
ment, his ‘‘show.’’ And Frensham, after the manner of his 
kind, never interfered with the work. Neville’s reports were 
concise and to the point. Frensham read them critically, 
- appended his signature and forwarded them to Singapore 
without comment. 

Neville, after his meeting with Tina, made no further at- 
tempt to gain the confidence and respect of the people; as far 
as was humanly possible he ignored them—an attitude which 
seemed to find favour in the eyes of Duncan’s daughter. 
Frensham he visited only when occasion demanded, which was 
seldom. At first the Commissioner was inclined to believe that 
Neville was settling down to the routine of administration. 
Then came a bout of fever which treated the young assistant 
very roughly, and Frensham began to doubt. 

He watched Neville’s comings and goings with ever- 
increasing anxiety. He was not the kind of man to sit in 
judgment; even if one were possessed of the most damning 
evidence, he reflected, it was difficult to condemn a fellow- 
being. In places like Bulalang one admitted the force of 
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circumstances; one made allowances—yet one recognized lim- 
itations. Dunn hinted and suggested, of course; but that was 
possibly because few other topics of conversation presented 
themselves. 

Nevertheless, Frensham could not but notice that Neville 
was not the same fiery assistant who landed in Bulalang 
some months before. His step was less light; his clothes were 
not so clean as they might have been; his face was leaner, 
harder, and the light that was once in his eyes was now a dull 
glow. When he spoke there was no conviction in his voice; 
his words shuffled themselves lazily into meaningless sen- 
tences. He didn’t care; didn’t want to care. 

Dunn noticed these things, but said nothing; perhaps he 
thought his prophecies only too obvious in their sad fulfil- 
ment, There was an ‘‘I-told-you-so’’ look in the sailor’s eyes 
as he watched Neville lounging on the jetty with the ‘‘trad- 
ing crowd.’’ They listened eagerly to his languid conversation, 
appeared to like him. To them he was ‘‘a good fellow’’; he 
received them at his bungalow, where it may be supposed they 
discussed business. 

Frensham was worried about Neville; he could not but feel 
that the antagonism between them had provoked decay in 
the other man. He felt personally responsible for the fellow. 
He was the wrong man for Bulalang; India was the place for 
Anthony Neville. Dunn was right. 

One night, as he was passing Neville’s bungalow, he saw 
a dark figure in the shadow of the bushes on the seaward 
side. The Commissioner halted. Presently the figure crept 
towards the verandah and disappeared in the darkness of the 
open doorway. Then the sound of voices came to his ears and 
he realized that this was no casual intrusion, but a pre- 
arranged visit. Frensham knew the meaning of such visita- 
tions; deeply meditating, he moved off in the direction of his 
own bungalow. He didn’t like to think evil of any man, but 
it was painfully evident that Dunn’s prophecies were being 
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fulfilled. He hoped that the young fool wasn’t going to lose 
his jat in that way; he knew the soft but terrible grip of 
the tropics and the damnable motto—‘‘laissez faire.’’ He 
knew how easily men went under. Then the thought occurred 
to him that he might use a little persuasion with the High 
Commissioner. He could hint that all was not well with An- 
thony Neville and, possibly, obtain for the young assistant 
a more promising and congenial appointment. 

That night he wrote to Sir George Macartney; it was a 
white man’s letter: 


‘*.. . unfair to subordinate a man of Neville’s calibre 
to one so little his senior. He has been bred to an under- 
standing of India and its people; and it is unreasonable 
to expect that he will forget his early training when con- 

fronted with the problems of Bulalang. The position is 
therefore unfair both to the Bulalangi and to Anthony 
Neville. The climate and environment seem to cramp his 
style, and I can’t help feeling that he hasn’t a sporting 
chance... .’’ | 


The letter was not an official communication, and Frensham 
believed that it would not be treated as such. He knew the 
High Commissioner to he a reasonable man and one who would 
appreciate the difficulties of the situation. 


‘«., . his health is in danger of being ruined. I am afraid 
that he will crock up altogether with the approach of the 
rains. 

**As I have often remarked hefore, this is essentially a 
one-man job; the natives prefer one master—a natural re- 
sult of their tribal system. Neville has had little or no op- 
portunity to prove his ability as an administrator, since 
the Bulalangi will only accept the orders of their first 
white Rajah—myself.’’ 
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The hint was there, and Frensham had no doubt that the 
shrewd old Commissioner would read between the lines. In 
conclusion he appealed for Neville in a few brief phrases. 


‘‘T should be grateful if you could use your influence to 
obtain a post for him somewhere in British India. I ask for 
the man’s own sake. He knows nothing of this letter; I have 
not mentioned the business. He is good stuff . . . going to 
waste in Bulalang. He belongs to India, and there, I be- 
lieve, he would achieve remarkable success. Don’t worry 
about leaving me single-handed; I am well able to carry on 
with the good work. If you don’t believe that, I must refer 
you to MacLeod of Telavu. He knows.”’ 


He read the letter carefully, placed it in an envelope and 
rose from his chair. Filling his pipe, he picked up a copy of 
the Sydney Bulletin and went on to the verandah. Fifteen 
minutes passed slowly as the smoke of his pipe curled in 
fantastic wreaths against the dark rattans. Then a footstep 
sounded at the opposite end of the verandah and he looked 
up quickly. 

‘*Hello?’’ he called. 

‘‘Ha!—Excellency,’’ a voice returned, as Duncan’s tall 
figure loomed through the semi-darkness which lay beyond 
the beam of the lamp. Frensham smiled as he recognized his 
visitor. 

‘*Well—so you’ve come to dig me out at last, eh, Duncan?”’ 

The old beachcomber leaned against one of the verandah 
supports. Tilting his battered topee to the back of his head 
he thrust both hands in the pockets of his jacket and regarded 
Frensham ‘with amusement. 

‘How d’ye do? This place isn’t exactly a palace, I’ll admit, 
but it looks pretty good. It’s an improvement on Alexander 
Selkirk, if that’s anything of a compliment to you!’’ 
~ The Commissioner laughed, 
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‘‘Have a spot?”’ 

‘‘Sounds reasonable—think I will.’’ 

Frensham shouted to his hoy, and whisky was brought 
on to the verandah. The two men smoked in silence until their 
glasses were empty. 

‘*T’ve been up to Buru,’’ Duncan volunteered casually. 

‘Ves 9”? 

‘*Yes! ... Zeidda and I are old friends. He mentioned 
you.”’ 

‘*Well?’’ Frensham remarked invitingly. 

‘*He said you were a great man.”’ 

The Commissioner waved a deprecating hand. 

“*T know all about Zeidda—proper old hero-worshipper. I 
suppose it’s because I wink at his little weaknesses!’’ 

‘‘That’s the idea!’’ the other returned sagely. ‘‘Manage 
*em how you like, but don’t let ’em know you’re doing it. 
Easy—when you know how.”’’ 

‘‘That’s so,’’ Frensham agreed. ‘‘But young Neville doesn’t 
see that. He wants them to know and to feel that he’s the big 
fellow boss.’’ 

Duncan gazed reflectively at the hurricane lamp. There was 
a sudden silence, then: 

‘‘T don’t like that young man, Frensham. He’s a bad hat 
—a bad hat!’’ The old beachcomber glared fiercely at Fren- 
sham as he spoke. 

‘‘Neville—a bad hat? Why, what’s the matter, Duncan ?”’ 

The other man shook his head wisely. 

‘‘He’s a bad hat—that’s what’s wrong, my boy. Do you 
know if I were twenty years younger, I’d——-’’ 

Frensham leaned forward in his chair. 

‘‘Why do you think that about Neville?’’ he asked quietly. 

The beachcomber moved uneasily before the critical gaze 
of his companion. It was obvious which was the stronger of 
these two men. 

‘‘T don’t think, Frensham—TI don’t think! I know, I may 
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be a blasted beachcomber, an outcast, flotsam—anything you 
like to call me—but I still cherish a few ideals. I like to be- 
lieve that my countrymen are white men.”’ 

‘‘Meaning that Neville isn’t?’’ Frensham suggested in a 
dangerously quiet voice. 

Duncan waved his hand as if to indicate that his statement 
could be taken or left, as the Commissioner desired. 

‘*Call it what you like, my boy, he’s a second-rater. There’s 
a touch of the Eurasian about him.’’ 

Frensham eyed the fellow critically for some moments be- 
fore he spoke. 

‘‘Look here, Duncan, what the hell are you driving at? If 
you’ve come here to insinuate and to tell tales, then I’m not at 
home. Neville is my assistant, my understudy, and I’m not 
going to have his name fouled by anyone in this island. Seems 
to me a pretty fair example of the pot and the kettle proverb. 
Besides, I know Neville better than you do; if there’s anything 
wrong I’ll get to know soon enough. He’ll answer to me. 
D’you understand? I’m the boss of this show, and my word is 
law with brown and white. Get that, Duncan ?”’ 

The old beachcomher rose to his feet; his head was bowed 
as: he half turned to make answer. 

‘‘You’re the same as the rest of them. Convention holds 
you together . . . custom, habit. And that other piece of hy- 
pocrisy that you call loyalty. The word of an outcast isn’t 
worth a dam’ to you. I told you it ’ud come to this. But,’’— 
his voice rose hysterically—‘‘ you can’t bully me, Frensham, 
you can’t bully me. I’ll give no man best. No man. That’s 
why I’m here. Damn you, Frensham—TI’ll tell you again— 
Neville’s a bad hat!’’ 

Frensham rose to his feet. There was pity in his green eyes. 

‘‘Explain yourself, Duncan, and perhaps I'll listen. But for 
God’s sake don’t stand there condemning a fellow-being for 
the fun of the thing. It isn’t funny you know, Duncan!’’ 

Shaking his head slowly the old beachcomber walked across 
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the verandah and down the steps. Presently he halted and 
turned to the Commissioner. 

‘“You accused me of tale bearing, didn’t you? That hurts, 
Frensham, that hurts. But you shan’t say what I know you’re 
going to say—lI can see your mouth framing the sentence; 
about people in glass houses. It’s true, of course, true! But 
I said it first, Frensham. You can say it as often as you 
like now. It can’t hurt me—ha! ha! I’ve drawn the sting! 
.. . [ knew it ’ud come to this. Knew it all along. Custom! 
Habit! Good night, Excellency—damn you!”’ 

Frensham watched the retreating figure reflectively. 

‘‘Poor devil! Why doesn’t he spit it out ... if there’s 
anything wrong?’’ 

And the night gave no answer. 


3 


It wasn’t that Frensham was blind to his assistant’s fail- 
ings, but rather that loyalty demanded a denial of them. 
He knew that the old beachcomber was, to some degree, right 
in his condemnation of Neville; but Duncan was scarcely en- 
titled to condemn any man, white or coloured. Neville might 
be all that Dunn and the heachcomber suggested, but Fren- 
sham was not the man to forget that his assistant was alone 
and in a strange land. Noblesse oblige—that was it. 

Perhaps, he thought, a talk with Neville would do good. 
Why not stroll over and get him to pull himself together? 
As he took the path to Neville’s bungalow Frensham reflected 
upon the events of the past few weeks. He should have taken 
Neville in hand before this—couldn’t have a damned beach- 
comber libelling his assistant and getting away with it. Pride! 
Neville had plenty of pride—he would try. an appeal to his 
better self. 

He discovered Neville sitting on the verandah with an old 
illustrated paper on his knees, The Commissioner noticed how 
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emaciated his assistant had become. The knuckles of his hands 
protruded through the yellow skin; his hair was untidy and 
matted where his helmet rubbed; his grimy shirt was open 
at the neck. Neville greeted his superior indifferently. 

Frensham sat down and began to discuss the copra trade; 
for nearly half an hour they talked solely of Bulalang. 
Strangely enough Neville showed a mild interest when Fren- 
sham mentioned the Home Government’s appreciation of his 
recent work. And the Commissioner was not slow to enlarge 
upon the subject. Here he thought was a chance to shake the 
fellow to life. 

‘Your work has been excellent, Neville. And you put it 
across the Fiji people in a way which would make the Stock 
Exchange green with envy. I would never have given sufficient 
time to the job to achieve such results. Besides, it isn’t in my 
line. It’s a credit to you.’’ 

Neville picked up his ‘‘stinger’’ and shook his head slowly. 

‘*Credit!’’ he repeated with a bitter laugh. ‘‘Nothing’s a 
credit in this God-forsaken place. The whole island is as rotten 
as blazes. It’s crawling—lke Gorgonzola—and it stinks a dam’ 
sight worse.”’ 

Frensham’s hands twitched excitedly. 

‘‘Steady, Neville, it isn’t as bad as you think.’’ 

‘*It’s hell,’’ the other protested. 

“*T know—but you ’re not going to hand in your checks just 
as you're beginning to win, are you?”’ 

‘*Win!’’ Neville repeated with a sneer. ‘‘And what the 
deuce d’you expect to win in this benighted swamp? About 
the only thing I haven’t had here is leprosy—and there’s still 
a chance of that. I understand it’s to be had for a song!”’ 

‘*Come, come, Neville. This isn’t good palaver for a man 
like you. Remember that you’ve done a good deal for Bulalang 
—you’ve fixed up all those contracts,’’ Frensham coaxed. 

**Flash in the pan,’’ the other returned briefly; ‘‘all go to 
the dogs, sooner or later.’’ 
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‘*Rubbish, Neville!’’ 

The assistant waved a thin hand in indication of the forest. 

‘‘Look at it!’’ he commented bitterly; ‘‘I tell you, Com- 
missioner Sahib, this place is out to get me. I’m going under. 
Can see it coming—feel it!’’ 

Frensham stood up and looked out across the forest. The 
opportunity he had cherished was slipping through his fingers. 

*‘Look here, Neville! . . . I know we’ve differed on trifles. 
We haven’t seen eye to eye, and all that sort of thing. But 
we’re white, and we’re agreed on one thing, aren’t we?’’ 

**What’s that?’’ the other enquired languidly. 

‘*Our job.”’ 

‘‘M’m,’’ came from the assistant. 

‘Of course,’’ Frensham pursued eagerly. ‘‘They’ve put 
us here in Bulalang because they know we don’t need watch- 
ing. They know we’re not quitters. They trust us, Neville.’’ 

‘“oWell?’’ 

*“You can’t betray them like this. With a name like yours 
it’s unthinkable.’’ | 

There was a silence, then Frensham continued. 

**Pull up your socks, Neville. I’m with you. There’s a 
chance yet. Two of us against Bulalang and—we’re white, 
Neville. There’s the difference. We’re white . . . and white 
men don’t quit.’’ 

The younger man rose from his chair and gripped Fren- 
sham’s hand. 

‘Gad! Frensham, you’re a pukka sahib—to say that to a 
man like myself—after all I’ve done to foul your nest.’’ 

Frensham looked away and quickly dropped his assistant’s 
hand. ; 

‘Good enough, Neville—but don’t let’s make fools of our- 
selves. Remember .. . I’m with you!”’ 

The Commissioner strolled off into the night and Neville 
watched him in astonishment. He was feeling very white, 
very English at that moment. | 
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‘‘God!—he’s right. He’s a cruel swine... but he’s a 
white man!’’ 


For some days Neville showed signs of regeneration; there 
were times when the old fire returned to his eyes; moments 
too, when he spoke convincingly, as became a man. He began 
to take interest in the life about him; even Dunn was de- 
ceived by the change which had so suddenly taken place in 
the assistant. Frensham smiled, believing that the seeds of his 
practical wisdom had fallen on happy ground. Yet he had 
no illusions; he still hoped that the High Commissioner would 
find a more suitable appointment for the young assistant; 
he knew that a man of Neville’s temperament could not hold 
out indefinitely in a place like Bulalang. 

And while Anthony Neville profited by the Commissioner’s 
advice, he was secretly aware that the good resolutions could 
not last. Too many influences were at work disturbing his soul 
and undermining his mental state; he realized only too well 
that the victory would be to Bulalang. Perhaps he met dis- 
aster half-way, yet he was scarcely to be blamed for his pes- 
simism; the defeat was too obvious to be denied. However 
much Frensham appealed to his finer self, Neville could not 
shake off the effects of his early abandonment. Catastrophe 
could only be delayed; it was as inevitable as the rising of the 
sun. 

Those few days of regeneration were, to use Neville’s own 
words, ‘‘a flash in the pan.’’ Resistance, physical or mental, 
was no longer possible. Those early days of lassitude and in- 
difference left their terrible mark; his splendid isolation was 
at an end; pride of race, in which he placed so much con- 
fidence, no longer sustained him; his robe of arrogance was 
torn away ; his halo of tradition was broken; he was a doomed 
man. 

After his first meeting with Duncan’s daughter he had come 
to appreciate the peculiar attributes of mixed blood. The men- 
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tality of that half-caste girl puzzled him; he was ever at a 
loss to discover her attitude towards him. Whilst realizing 
that, in spite of her bonhomie and fascinating ways, Tina be- 
longed to the vast jungle which surrounded him, he could 
not, be rid of her. She was like a drug; a primitive, insidious 
poison. He tried to coax her; then, finding soft words ineffec- 
tive, resorted first to brutal speech and finally to violence. But 
Tina, whatever her ancestry, was a woman; brutality left 
her unmoved. She laughed and cried in turns and then whis- 
pered in the most irresistible way that she loved him 
‘“nlenty.’’ Neville swore heartily. He came to realize, too, that 
violence aroused the primitive Tina; and that side of her char- 
acter was less pleasing to him than her naive boldness. As the 
weeks passed he discovered that nothing short of cold-blooded 
murder would get rid of Tina. He gave up the battle. As his 
resistance grew weaker she followed up her advantage. In 
the hands of such a woman Anthony Neville was helpless. He 
grew even more indifferent, and was rapidly becoming as 
much a beachcomber as old Duncan himself, when a sudden 
change came over the European settlement at Bulalang. It 
was an unexpected visitation, and one which made Neville 
think—furiously. He was confronted by an amazing contrast ; 
in @ quiet moment he found himself wondering just how 
far down the scale of humanity he had fallen. 

One sultry afternoon, a few days before the rains, the Suva 
came round the bend of Tji Ati, closely followed by another 
schooner of smart appearance which flew the triangular pen- 
nant of a famous yacht club. Apparently the stranger was a 
gilded nomad. Dunn, on the poop of the Suva, was engaged 
in an (apparently) interesting conversation with a tall fellow 
on the forecastle head of the strange craft. 

Frensham, through the open window of his bungalow, 
caught sight of the stranger and immediately set out for the 
jetty. Visitors were by no means common in Bulalang. 
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4 


The two ships were alongside when Frensham appeared. 
He heard voices coming, he supposed, from the Suva’s poop. 

‘*, . an’ you’d better come right along with me to Mist’ 
Frensham’s place. He’s mighty particular about strangers. 
Can’t be too careful in these waters, y’know. There’s no police 
here, so we clean up as we thinks proper!”’ 

‘*Quite!’’ a voice remarked pleasantly. ‘‘Let’s go. I’m dy- 
ing of curiosity.’’ 

‘‘Maybe you’ll be dyin’ 0’ something else if Mist’ Frensham 
don’t like the cut of your jib!’’ Dunn remarked acidly. 

‘Bit of a despot, is he, this Mist’ Frensham of yours?’’ 

‘“What you said!’’ the sailor replied emphatically. 

‘When you’ve quite finished blackening my character, 
Dunn, I’d like to be introduced,’’ the Commissioner put in 
calmly from the jetty. 

The two men looked up in surprise. Dunn pulled out his 
bandanna and began to mop a feverish brow. 

‘‘My colonial oath !—if it ain’t the Co-missioner!’’ 

Frensham turned to the stranger and saw before him the 
tall, lean man of the humorous eyes. Singapore, he remem- 
bered suddenly. Then he recalled the woman who was din- 
ing with this fellow on that memorable evening. Her brother 
—he must be her brother. What a devilish small place the 
world was after all. Even in Bulalang that extraordinary tru- 
ism was apparent. But, Frensham reflected, this was a bolt 
from the blue; there would be a kind of freemasonry between 
them. And even as he looked at the fellow he caught a kindly 
gleam in the laughing grey eyes. Buenos lean fellow was 
speaking. 

‘‘Ah!—Mr. Commissioner Frensham, oh ?’’ he asked. 

‘“What’s left of him,’’ Frensham returned happily. 

‘““Name of Moon—George Moon. I’ve got a letter from Mac- 
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Leod here which will give you all the information you require. 
I gather from Rufus,’’ he remarked, nodding towards Dunn, 
‘‘that you constitute the Immigration Committee of this 
island. You might escort me to your lock-up. I don’t eat 
much.’’ 

Frensham laughed at the dry, confident speech of his visi- 
tor. After Neville this fellow was refreshing. It would take 
more than Bulalang to worry George Moon. 

‘Splendid !’’ the Commissioner returned, ‘‘come upstairs.’’ 
There was something about the lean, sun-dried fellow which 
appealed to Frensham. 

‘*T’ve heard all about you from MacLeod,’’ Moon explained 
as he climbed up the side of the crazy jetty. 

‘*Really ?—MacLeod been talking in his cups, eh?’’ 

Moon smiled wanly. 

*‘Tut, tut!—you can’t fool me, Frensham. I’m an old sol- 
dier (at least, four years in the P.B.I. seem to entitle me to 
that distinction). I’m given to understand—believe it, too— 
that you’re a worthy outpost of our beauteous empire. Is 
that so?’’ 

‘‘Bulalang’s the outpost—I’m the O.C.’’ Frensham re- 
marked; ‘‘hope you haven’t been taking old Mac too seri- 
ously ?’’ 

“‘Never mind—all empire-builders are modest or eccentric. 
You'll live it down, Frensham, especially if you ever get into 
Parliament,’’ the other observed drily. 

Frensham laughed. 

‘‘How long are you staying here?’’ 

‘A month at least—possibly a year. Depends on my sister 
«. « you see, I’m a nonentity; a mere piece of flesh addicted 
to archeology. I dig things up. My sister is attempting to 
bury her past. She’s twenty-five, and orders me about.’’ 

‘Your sister?’’ Frensham repeated, as he recalled the 
woman with the grey eyes. ‘‘Surely you haven’t brought your 
sister to Bulalang ?’’ 
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‘‘Not guilty!’’ Moon replied; ‘‘she brought me. You see 
she’s inclined to be masterful. Very. And I—well, I’m too 
full of the milk of human kindness to deny her anything.’’ 
Moon broke off and pointed to the craft from which he had 
come. 

‘“You see that unsanitary box on the after-deck of my 
tub?’’ 

Frensham nodded. 

‘‘Well, that’s the cabin—by courtesy. I call it ‘The 
Box.’ My sister is somewhere underneath it—swotting up 
the ukulele. Don’t tell me there are ukuleles in Bula- 
lang ?”’ 

The Commissioner shook his head. 

‘‘No. The Bulalangi prefer stronger meat. There’s a pretty 
fierce war-drum up at Buru,’’ Frensham pursued. 

Moon shook his head sadly. 

‘“Woe, woe!—infinitely worse. Put an armed guard there 
at once. My ultra-modern sister will be wanting to play the 
wretched thing.”’ 

Frensham smiled as he recalled the pingapore incident ; he 
ran his eyes over the man before him. 

George Moon was of the type which is usually described as 
‘‘wiry.’’ He was a good six feet in height and as lean as a 
greyhound. His face, with its grey, reflective eyes, was schol- 
arly and reminiscent of more peaceful surroundings. There 
was a twinkle in his eyes which suggested that he was enjoying 
a huge joke, but was going to keep it to himself. Men who 
knew him well understood that twinkle. Life itself was George 
Moon’s great joke; the world was such a jolly affair, and he 
was delighted to be among its people. The war had given life 
a greater value; now that killing was over he was pleased to 
discover that the Great Joke was still as fresh as ever. The 
dusty humour of countless centuries made him an archeologist 
—famed in three continents. But there was little of the pro- 
fessor about his dress; a battered and dirty topee, cotton sing- 
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let (armless), grey flannel trousers and canvas shoes are fF 21- 
dom associated with Fellows of learned societies. 

“*By the way, Frensham—I seem to remember your face. 
Was it Singapore ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I believe it was,’’ the other replied. 

Moon nodded reflectively and drew an aged pipe from the 
pocket of his trousers. 

‘fAny baccy?’’ he asked. 

Frensham handed the fellow his pouch. 

‘*“Yes,’’ Moon continued as he filled his pipe, ‘‘my sister 
was quite interested in you, if I remember rightly. You looked 
fed up that night and—well, you know what women are!”’ 

Frensham, wishing that the fellow would shut up, looked up 
the river and sought to turn the conversation into less embar- 
rassing channels. 

‘Yes. I was pretty sick that night. The High Commissioner 
kept me hanging about Singapore for nearly a week. You see, 
I was on my way here,’’ Frensham hastened to explain. 

Moon eyed the Commissioner curiously. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ he answered lightly. ‘‘I’m glad it wasn’t any- 
thing terrible. Lissa suggested that you were the victim of 
disaster.’’ 

Frensham laughed uneasily. Disaster! He remembered Mar- 
garet—some would call it that, he supposed. Lissa; how well 
that name suited the lady of the grey eyes. Could she be the 
same woman, he wondered? And if she were? These ques- 
tions he could not answer. He dared not think of them. 

‘*T say, Moon, what’s the scheme?’’ he asked suddenly. 
‘“What brings you to Bulalang?’’ 

Moon cocked an eye at the Commissioner and did not hasten 
to make reply. Frensham’s confusion was obvious, and Lissa’s 
interest in the good-looking Englishman was something which 
George Moon could not but notice. There was a strange in- 
evitability about this meeting. Very amusing, he thought. 

‘‘You’ve heard of Easter Island ?’’ he enquired. 
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Frensham nodded. 

‘‘And I suppose you’ve heard of the extraordinary 
statues ?’’ 

““ Colossal heads, aren’t they ?’’ the Commissioner suggested. 

‘‘They’re the chaps,’’ Moon agreed. ‘‘Up to the present 
they ’ve confounded archeologists. No one knows who carved 
them or why they were erected on Haster Island.’’ 

‘“What have they to do with Bulalang?’’ Frensham asked 
curiously. 

‘‘Afraid I can’t answer that one ... yet,’’ Moon con- 
tinued, pressing down the tobacco in the bowl of his pipe. 
‘“But I hope soon to be able to prove to you and to the whole 
of the civilized world that the people who decorated Easter 
Island originally came from Bulalang. It’s a pretty tall order, 
I’ll admit. Sounds something like that King Solomon’s Mines 
yarn, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Something of a snorter, I must say,’’ Frensham agreed, 
‘*but how did you come here? I mean what led you to believe 
that these prehistoric sculptors once lived in Bulalang?”’ 

‘‘T’m afraid that’ll be a long story, old chap. You see, 
I’ve thrown a loose leg over the Pacific in search of clues. 
I’ve found some, and my investigations lead me to believe 
that here, in Bulalang, I shall discover tangible proofs of 
the origin of those people.’’ 

é ‘Really 9”? 

““Yes. The race undoubtedly came from the West, and I’ve 
arrived at the conclusion that they came from Bulalang— 
by a process of elimination. I tell you it’s been very interest- 
ing. Lissa and I have zigzagged across the Pacific in the Zoe 
like Dr. Watson and Holmes.’’ 

‘<You’re going to dig here?’’ Frensham asked. 

‘‘Unnecessary. I expect to find surface remains—cave- 
dwellings and so forth. Have you come across any ?”’ 

_ The Commissioner shook his head. 
‘‘Never mind, I’ll have a good poke about in the jungle.’’ 
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‘*Wish you luck, Moon. I'll help you as much as I am able. 
Of course, we’re pretty busy here just now. There’s Neville, 
my assistant, and Dunn. We run the show between us. By the 
way, you’d better come over, later on, and meet Neville. Come 
over to dinner and bring your sister.’’ 

Moon raised his hand in acceptance of the invitation. 

‘‘Good for you, Viceroy—we’ll come along and sample your 
hospitality. I’ll tell you more about this scheme if you’re in- 
terested.”’ 

Frensham smiled. 

‘Old man,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I’m always interested.”’’ 

Moon raised his hand again. 

‘*Excellent! Excellent!—I’1l drop over and smoke some 
more of your tobacco!’’ 


5 


Frensham told himself that he would never forget that 
night; it was at once a revelation and a warning. He began 
to see himself and the world he had created mirrored in the 
conversation of his associates. Even Neville became individu- 
ally important now that he was among his own people. It 
was as though Bulalang had left them alone for one night 
only. And, indeed, what else could Bulalang do? There are 
gracious moments when even the nethermost hell cannot dis- 
turb mankind. At such times brave men become suddenly 
weak, and cowards put on the armour of courage. On that 
memorable evening Anthony Neville was a man again. 

Perhaps the cause of this peculiar change was Lissa Moon. 
She was there, sitting at the table of the man who remem- 
bered her so well; who cherished her as an ideal and who 
regarded her as a blessed dream. 

And Frensham, watching her in mute admiration from 
the corner of the verandah, recalled the months of hardship 
and toil with which his memory of her was associated. He had 
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done his job decently as a white man should; he had followed 
the unchanging laws of his race. Because of this woman he 
had raised Bulalang from the mire, stirred her people to life 
and set in their hearts undying respect for the English name. 
And in spite of all difficulties and evil prophecies he had made 
a good show, as the saying is. Now, for some reason or other, 
he was prepared to declare his work at an end; he was quite 
willing to go home to England and forget that he had ever 
been to Bulalang. He was feeling dissatisfied ; he wished that 
his success had been more spectacular, more obvious. He 
felt that it was too quiet. And all these things had come about 
because of a woman. 

She was sitting at his table, eating his food and smiling in 
appreciation of his simple hospitality. The possibility of 
female intervention had not occurred to him. To meet a white 
woman there, in Bulalang, was disturbing and unreal. He 
was no woman-hater, but a few years of marriage had shown 
him that familiarity breeds a particularly insidious contempt. 

It was annoying that Lissa Moon should have chosen, out 
of all the Pacific Islands, to come to Bulalang. It was most un- 
fair. And because he loved the woman it was more than unfair. 
There could be no doubt of his love. It was too deep to be 
explored, too strong to be shaken. He sought advice . .. in 
Bulalang an impossibility. What would Ericson say about it, 
he wondered? And, as he recalled their last conversation, he 
knew perfectly well what Ericson would say. ‘‘God help you, 
if you meet her, Keith!’’ 

Frensham was no sentimentalist, however much of the 
dreamer there was about him. The practical side of the man 
was always uppermost. But that night his mind was very much 
like a Michaelmas Fair. In it everything was happening that 
could possibly happen; side-shows, half-remembered conver- 
sations, shoutings and bickerings—all demanding immediate 
attention. | 

Thinking of this and that thing Frensham glanced un- 
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easily at the assembled company. There was Neville, in clean 
ducks, shaven and smiling; George Moon, half asleep, ever 
with a joke on his lips and then—Lissa. 

She was very still and beautiful, Frensham thought. Rest- 
ful was the word for her. Her plain white dress loomed mist- 
ily through the blue half-light and, from where he was sitting, 
he could see the soft shadows of her hair; he felt her eyes 
looking steadily at him through the hanging dusk. 

If there was ever to be anything between Lissa and Fren- 
sham it existed, deep and intangible, at that moment. 

They were talking of England, the Empire and those far 
places where white men congregate. Presently Moon began 
to speak of China and its people. Frensham leaned forward 
in his chair. 

‘‘And what great artists they are!’’ Moon pursued. ‘‘ When 
I study their lacquer work I realize that the Occident hasn’t 
monopolized all the skill and beauty in the world. Of course, 
it’s different ... one must change one’s perspecfive when 
one comes to study the Orient.’’ 

Frensham waved a hand towards Neville. 

‘‘That’s what I tell Neville,’’ he remarked. ‘‘we must re- 
member that we’re youngsters when we come out here... 
it’s like learning one’s alphabet over again. At least that’ 8 
how I feel about it.’’ 

Moon nodded, and Neville, as if seeking moral support for 
his theories, turned to Lissa. 

‘*Tell me,’’ he said, ‘‘do you really think that the East is so 
wonderful as they would have us believe?’’ 

She smiled slowly and flashed a glance at Frensham. But 
there was no smile on the Commissioner’s face. He was won- 
dering what the woman was going to say. A good deal de- 
pended on that, he thought. 

‘‘Tt’s so... difficult,’’ she remarked slowly in her quiet, 
musical voice. ‘‘I have often felt that the world began and 
ended in the Hast. Its history can’t be measured in years and 
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centuries; its too tremendous. Too magnificent. It seems so 
ridiculous to attempt to unravel such a tangle of events and 
religions. We must appear foolish to these people—we, with 
our psychology and our jerry-built philosophies, attempting 
to force Western civilization upon the Orient. It seems still 
more ridiculous to try and teach them to forget that there was 
any history before Christ. They just won’t believe it.’’ 

Frensham and his assistant were silent. 

*“You were always an extremist, Lissa,’’ Moon remarked 
lightly ‘‘Thank God you’re not a Theosophist or a golf- 
maniac—there’d be no holding you!”’ 

‘‘Thanks!’’ she retorted; ‘‘but I claim the right of free 
speech. ”’ 

‘‘By Jove !—so you have,’’ Moon exclaimed. 

When Lissa had made her protest and the laughter had sub- 
sided, Frensham turned to Moon. | 

‘“What does the archeologist say about the Eastern busi- 
ness ?’’ | 

‘“My dear fellow,’’ Moon replied ; ‘‘I try not to think about 
it. It’s apt to become political and then—well, Lissa’s a So- 
cialist! You see, my job is to dig up the ancients, not to mess 
about with their private affairs. As a general rule I get on 
well with the coloured races. Don’t know why—unless it’s 
because I was once in action with a Punjabi battalion. I must 
say that these little brown men of the Pacific interest me im- 
mensely. I think they ’re great fellows. Sportsmen and, for the 
most part, gentlemen. What d’you say, Neville?’’ 

There was an awkward silence. Frensham eyed his assistant 
curiously. 

‘“Well—er—of course, I don’t have much to do with them. 
They seem to be all right—from a distance.’’ 

‘“No?’’ Moon continued; ‘‘they want a good deal of know- 
ing. They’re extremely faithful, of course, and as keen as 
mustard. And they’re not, as a rule, spiteful.’’ 

‘*T agree with you, Moon,’’ Frensham replied. ‘‘I find them 
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decent fellows to get on with. During the whole of my admin- 
istration I’ve never had a day’s trouble with them——’’ He 
broke off suddenly and looked towards the river. A strange 
silence fell upon the company. 

‘‘Did you hear anything?’’ the Commissioner asked. 

‘‘T thought I heard a shout,’’ Lissa volunteered. 

‘*T thought so, too,’’ Moon agreed. 

Frensham turned sharply to his assistant. 

‘‘D’you hear anything, Neville?’’ he enquired sharply. 

‘‘No—not a sound. . . . I wasn’t paying much attention to 
that,’’ he remarked slowly, waving a hand toward the jungle. 
There was the suspicion of a smile about his lips. 

Frensham nodded. 

‘‘All right—stay here. And don’t leave the bungalow, what- 
ever happens.”’ 

Then, turning to Moon, he said: ‘‘Don’t think there’s any- 
thing to worry about. We have to be careful just now.’’ 

Excusing himself, Frensham picked up his helmet and set 
off in the direction of the jetty. Was his imagination making a 
fool of him, he wondered ? 

He came to the landward end of the jetty and peered 
anxiously at the Suva. There was no light on the schooner’s 
deck. Presently he walked slowly along the edge of the jetty, 
watching the river carefully as he did so. There was a splash 
as some heavy object fell into the water. The noise was fol- 
lowed by a shout, and a rifle bullet whistled past the Com- 
missioner’s shoulder. He dropped flat on his stomach and 
crawled to the end of an overhanging plank. The noise of a 
man swimming came to his ears, but he could see nothing. 

‘*You there, Dunn?’’ he called. 

Something white moved across the Suva’s deck. 

‘‘That you, Mist’ Frensham ?’’ 

‘“Yes. Did you fire that shot ?’’ 

‘‘T did. There’s a strange kanaka hanging around here. 
Found him hiding behind the deck-house.”’ 
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‘*You missed him by a mile. He’s coming ashore. Get your 
rifle and follow me. I’m going back to find him.’’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir!’’ came the reply. 

The two men searched for some time and found nothing. A 
dark silence had fallen upon the river. There was no sign of 
any living thing. The lights of the bungalow still showed 
through the palms—and Frensham remembered that Neville 
was waiting for orders. 

‘Get back to the Suva, Dunn, and post the serang on the 
jetty. I’ll give you a look up later on.’’ 

Then he returned to the bungalow. 

When he was within fifteen yards of the verandah a dark 
figure appeared in his path and thrust a piece of paper in his 
hands. Before he could speak the man had gone. Pushing the 
paper into the pocket of his ducks, Frensham shouted to Dunn 
and sprinted in the direction of the jetty. A shrill, answering 
shout came from the jetty, and a few seconds later Dunn’s 
rifle cracked twice through the heavy silence. 

‘*D’you get him?’’ Frensham asked as he joined the sailor. 

‘*Right through the belly . . . the second time. He’s down 
among the bushes.”’ 

When they found the man it was obvious that Dunn’s second 
shot had done its work. The kanaka was dying slowly but 
surely. 

‘“Who sent you here?’’ Frensham asked. 

The man was silent. 

‘* Hey |!—what name you belong?’’ Dunn asked. 

‘*Me .. . belonga Hicks fellah . . . he give’m paper.’’ 

‘*Hicks!’’ the two men exclaimed simultaneously. Frensham 
felt for the paper. Striking a match he smoothed the grimy 
sheet over his knee. 


“Your wife now living in the leper colony at Alau. Thought you’d 
be interested.— VANCE.” 


Dunn looked enquiringly at the Commissioner. 
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‘*Well?’’ he said. 

‘*‘TIs the poor devil dead ?’’ Frensham asked. 

The sailor placed his thick hand on the kanaka’s breast. 

‘Dead. Bit 0’ luck—catching him like that, eh?’’ 

Frensham laughed. 

‘‘Luck. Bad luek for Hicks. . . . Chuck the poor swine in 
the river,’’ he remarked harshly. ‘‘Oh, and by the way, Dunn 
—I’ll see you in the morning.’’ 

‘* Aye, aye, sir!’’ 

Dunn watched the retreating figure until it disappeared into 
the bungalow. Then, scratching his head slowly, he screwed up 
one eye and looked thoughtfully at the dead kanaka. 

‘*You’re a God a’mighty mess, black fellah—but you hit 
Mist’ Frensham below the belt with that bit 0’ paper. My 
colonial oath, you did.’’ 


CHAPTER VI 
1 


Ir was sun-up when Captain Dunn came to the bungalow, 
closely followed by his serang. There was a grim tautness 
about the old sailor’s lips when he began to speak to the 
Commissioner. 

‘“Well, there y’are, Mist’ Frensham. He’s given us fair 
warning—which is more than he generally does. He’s on top 
of us, and the sooner we get him the better it'll be for Bul- 
alang. What are you going to do about it?’’ 

Frensham, hands in pockets, regarded the sailor sternly. 
The time had come to make a decision. Dunn knew nothing of 
the contents of the note; neither, Frensham supposed, did he 
know that Hicks had run away with Margaret. Hicks seemed 
to be at the bottom of everything. But Frensham was one of 
those men who subordinated personal grievances to the de- 
mands of empire. He knew that he could not arrest Hicks 
merely on hearsay or suspicion. As for Margaret, she was 
beyond all human aid now. He supposed the information to 
be true. He knew that Hicks was not the kind of man to fab- 
ricate such a story. And, even when the tragedy of the busi- 
ness was borne upon him by his utter isolation, he blamed 
only himself. As soon as he heard of his wife’s isolation he 
determined to write to her. Hicks did not come into the picture 
at all. At that moment two women filled Frensham’s life— 
one who moved about him like a suddenly materialized dream, 
and another, his wife, who resembled the shadow of death. 
And now came Dunn clamouring for the blood of a fellow-man 
—Hicks. The Commissioner decided that there should be no 


killing. There had been enough of that already, he thought. 
149 
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‘*You remember when you last saw Hicks?’’ Frensham 
asked. 

‘‘My colonial!’’ Dunn returned emphatically. | 

‘*You mentioned a woman. Tell me, what was she like?’’ 

Dunn shook a doubtful head and turned to the serang. 

‘‘Halik, there was a night when you watched the white 
ship at Telavu. You remember that, eh ?’’ 

The serang blinked. 

‘‘Thy serang never forgets, O Tuan!’’ the man replied. 

‘‘'here was a woman. You remember that woman, serang?’’ 

‘‘There was a woman, O Tuan!”’ 

‘“Good! Say now what manner of woman—the Rajah 
hears.’’ 

Frensham listened intently while the serang described the 
woman he had seen on the Psyche’s deck. The description was 
eareful and convincing; the fellow had a shrewd eye. It was 
not long before Frensham realized that the woman in ques- 
tion was his wife. Gerald Vance, as he suspected, was none 
other than Flash Hicks, and with him had Margaret Frensham 
left Telavu. In English waters such a state of affairs would 
have been ridiculous. But this was the Pacific. Quite a differ- 
ent thing. 

‘*Tt is well,’’ he remarked when the serang finished. ‘‘You 
have a cunning eye, serang.’’ 

‘‘Dunn,’’ the Commissioner continued, turning to the 
sailor, ‘‘do you know who that woman was?’’ 

‘‘Your wife, Mist’ Frensham ?’’ Dunn suggested quietly. 

‘My wife,’’ Frensham returned steadily. 

‘“‘That’s bad—dam’d bad. Everything’s ready, Mist’ Fren- 
sham,’’ the sailor continued eagerly. ‘‘You’ve only to say the 
word and——’’ 

‘‘T know, I know,’’ Frensham returned sharply. ‘‘But it 
isn’t like that, Dunn. Personal grievances don’t count here. 
We’re up against something bigger. I am responsible for the 
island. We must protect it to the best of our ability. When 
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Bulalang is safe I’ll attend to this other affair. You see, my 
wife is—is not with Hicks now. He’s a free agent, and may be 
at his old tricks again. Somehow I don’t think he’ll try to 
land here. But we mustn’t take any chances; you must carry 
on patrolling the coast. Watch the northern peninsula—be- 
yond Duncan’s bungalow, I mean. If you miss him and he 
does get ashore, then—lI’ll deal with him. Get that?’’ 

‘“Aye, aye, sir!’’ Dunn returned reluctantly. 

Frensham waved a hand in dismissal and glanced in the 
direction of the river. 

‘‘You might give Mr. Neville a shout as you go by, will you? 
I’m going up-country this morning, and I want to speak to 
him before I leave.’’ 

Dunn waved a hand and passed on his way towards the 
river. 

‘‘T wonder if he’s as easy as he makes out ?’’ Dunn muttered, 
as he turned to watch the Commissioner’s retreating figure. 

‘*Wools!—one of ’em born every day, and most of ’em live. 
And yet’’—the captain paused to scratch his red hair—‘‘he 
ain’t that kind of meat!’’ 


That afternoon, when Frensham had left for Buru, Neville 
renewed his acquaintance with George and Lissa Moon. Soon 
after tiffin a kanaka brought a note to Neville’s bungalow in- 
viting him to take tea on the Zoe. 

Neville, according to custom, arrayed himself in spotless 
ducks (much to the surprise of his boy) and duly presented 
himself to the new-comers. The visit was, perhaps, not an 
unqualified success. Apparently the Moons had decided some 
hours previously that Frensham was all that an Englishman 
and a Commissioner should be. They seemed to expect that 
Neville should share their appreciation, and in that, they were 
disappointed. 

‘‘You came here together, I suppose,’’ Moon enquired, as 
he handed Neville a cup of tea. 
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‘‘No. Frensham had been—er—in residence nearly eighteen 
months when I arrived.’’ 

‘‘T see,’? Moon returned. ‘‘He was absolutely alone, eh?’’ 

Neville raised his eyebrows slightly and began to stir his tea. 
There was a brief silence. 

‘*¢Veg—er—I suppose so. Of course he was busy and that 
counts a great deal in a place like this. One is too busy to be 
lonely. And that, for Frensham, is the ideal life.’’ 

Moon nodded approvingly. 

‘‘He’s enthusiastic enough, I should imagine.’’ 

Neville smiled, and his smile belonged to the crowded 
thoroughfares, the gay boulevards and artificial splendours of 
another land. 

‘*Yes. Enthusiastic—that’s his own word. I can’t under- 
stand the attitude; I hate Bulalang and its people. Frensham 
likes everything here. He says that the people are interesting.’’ 

Moon lay back in his chair and pressed the tips of his fingers 
together. 

‘‘Ah! Interesting, eh? I must talk to Frensham. I rather 
think he’ll help me with my research work. What d’you say, 
Lissa ?”’ 

Lissa Moon smiled in response. She was watching her visi- 
tor’s face when George put the question. To her Neville was 
a type—a combination of types. She did not dislike him in 
spite of his easy manners and Anglo-Indian arrogance. He had 
his place in the world, she reflected. She saw, too, that there 
was a great dissimilarity between Frensham and his assistant. 
It was something that she could not define, and yet a thing 
so tremendous as to influence her whole outlook. 

But Lissa Moon knew very little of the men who inhabit the 
far places. Before she came East she had heard of such men 
through the medium of her friends and through short—all 
too short—paragraphs in The Times. 

She knew the other types only too well. The ‘‘tired’’ youth; 
the pseudo-intellectual; the ‘‘lounge-lizard’’; the brainless, 
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spineless, ‘‘tailor’s dummy’’—all these she knew and abomin- 
ated. She had weighed the ‘‘modern’’ and found him want- 
ing; England, for her, was infested with bored and disinter- 
ested young men who were capable of nothing more than a 
few expressionless phrases. They were ‘‘intrigued’’; they were 
‘‘ravished’’; their lack-a-day existence was ‘‘too marvellous.’’ 
Only when she saw the khaki and blue Boy Scouts did she 
show any sign of interest in the opposite sex. 

But here, in the East, she found something different. Here 
were men who belonged to a pre-war world—clean men. She 
expected them to talk like heroes and they spoke like children. 
She waited for them to quote Kipling and they hummed 
music-hall ditties. They were superbly human. She was 
amazed to find that these men of great stature and noble 
achievement spoke, lived, and swore as ordinary men. And to 
Lissa Moon such things were a revelation. Out of the tangle of 
forest and river there rose before her the tall, white figure of 
Keith Frensham; a figure of immeasurable strength, of great 
power. The gaunt, leonine features of the Commissioner over- 
topped all about her. She saw the white population of Bul- 
alang, as mere boys, following him. She admired them all and 
loved them for their little differences. Her brother, an insig- 
nificant figure in London, was now become a man of wonderful 
possibilities. What a wonderful and magnificent world it was, 
to be sure. 

She recalled the incident of the previous night, and how 
Frensham had looked when he stood over the dead body of 
that kanaka. In England people would laugh and call these 
things ‘‘theatrical’’; but Bulalang was never theatrical. Eng- 
land was very far away, and to Lissa Moon these things were 
real. She was not afraid because she knew, as women do, that 
the world was hers did she but accept it. More: she had looked 
into the eyes of her mate! 

Dunn, Neville, Frensham, and her brother. To anyone else 
they were four white men thrown together by circumstance 
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upon a primeval island; but, to Lissa Moon, they were the 
British Empire. 

She looked at her brother again. He was waiting for her 
answer. 

‘“Yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘I think you are right, George. Mr. 
Neville and His Excellency will tell you—everything.’’ 

Neville’s eyes flashed as she spoke. Realizing her faith, he 
felt suddenly proud of his responsibility as Frensham’s assist- 
ant. In spite of his dislike of Frensham he could not but feel 
the tremendous influence which the Commissioner exerted over 
that grim land. He answered, perhaps, as a comrade. 

‘*Everything! Gad! if you only realized how little we 
know.”’ 

¢Moon shook his head sadly. 

‘*You’re right, Neville. And I’m beginning to believe that 
we need not know. It’s so much better to accept life and to 
live it like men. You fellows out here do that, and you have the 
universe at your feet.’’ 

The speaker looked up. Something white plundered across 
the deck of the Zoe. It was Duncan. 

‘*I always do this,’’ the beachcomber explained, as he laid 
his topee carefully on the white planking of the deck. ‘‘I ap- 
pear like this. Ask Frensham—or Neville, there. They'll tell 
you the same. I’m mad. They’1l tell you that—when I’ve gone. 
He’ll tell you that I’m Mad Duncan,”’ the old man pursued 
in his whining voice, as he pointed a finger at Neville. ‘‘ Yes. 
But don’t you believe him. He’d libel his Creator, would 
Neville. He’s a bad hat, and Frensham knows it!’’ 

Neville regarded the intruder steadily. Moon and his sister 
sat motionless watching the two men. Presently Neville turned 
to Lissa and begged to be excused. Then, rising from his 
chair, he took the beachcomber by the arm. 

**Come along, Duncan! You’ve got a touch of fever. Better 
come ashore with me. I’ll see you home.’’ 

Duncan shook the younger man’s hand from his sleeve. 
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‘‘Fever!’’ he snorted indignantly. ‘‘And a lot you’d worry 
if I had, wouldn’t you? I came here to warn you, Neville—and 
to warn these good people against you. You’re not fit to asso- 
ciate with white men—not even when they’re beachcombers. 
You’re swine, Neville—a cowardly swine. I’ve come to warn 
you to keep away from my bungalow, from my daughter. And 
if I see you within hailing distance after this, I’m going to 
shoot you like a dog. And now,’’ he pursued in a quieter 
voice, ‘‘I’m going ashore.”’ 

Picking up his topee, the old man strolled down the deck 
and left the ship. Lissa and the two men watched the retreat- 
ing figure until it disappeared beyond the palms. 

Presently Neville turned to his host. 

‘‘T’m afraid the old chap’s not quite sane. I must apologize 
on his behalf. He’s a beachcomber, you know,”’ the assistant 
concluded lamely. 

Moon shot him a swift glance. 

‘‘Bit of a nuisance I should think, eh?’’ 

Neville laughed uneasily. 

‘*'Yes. No one takes any notice of him, of course.’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ Moon agreed. 

‘‘What an extraordinary man,’’ Lissa remarked gravely. 
‘‘He doesn’t look much like the beachcomber of fiction.’’ 

Neville grinned. 

‘‘He isn’t,’’ he returned. 


2 


The white man, in his dealings with natives, makes good 
progress when there is no interference from without. The pres- 
ence of other white men immediately produces complications, 
real and imaginary. And these complications—difficulties— 
discover the man. Without difficulties there would be no life, 
no achievement. And in Bulalang these complications were 
both real and imaginary. The arrival of George Moon and his 
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sister made Frensham a victim of self-consciousness. He did 
not show his feelings, but a certain harshness crept into his 
voice which advertised the confusion in his mind. The 
arrival of these two people added to his responsibility as 
an Administrator; they represented the outside world— 
Home, England. He felt that the eye of the world was upon 
him. 

What was infinitely more, Frensham was under the influ- 
ence of a woman; there could no longer be any doubt as to 
that woman’s place in his life. In his quiet moments he realized 
that he loved Lissa Moon as he could never love any other 
woman. And it was this realization which made it so easy for 
him to forget Margaret. A man of weaker fibre would have 
accepted the situation and swept all memories of the other 
woman from his mind. But Frensham was not the kind of man 
to take the easier of two paths; he sought to keep the memory 
of Margaret fresh in his mind merely because she was his 
wife. Their marriage was a lost cause, and, as such, it appealed 
to the inherent chivalry of the fellow. Margaret was alive; she 
was his wife. When the kanaka brought the news, Frensham 
was between the devil and the deep sea. And it was the sud- 
den terror of that brief note which brought him to swift 
decision. The decision was characteristic of the man. Eileen 
Saunders dubbed Frensham a ‘‘Sahib,’’ and she was surely 
right. 

He determined to treat Lissa Moon as a stranger, as a white 
woman residing in Bulalang; he was officially responsible for 
her safety. He tried not to think of her as a woman, but rather 
as a human being. As such she was entitled to civility and hos- 
pitality—-no more. He proposed to avoid her as far as was 
humanly possible, telling himself that he could never be any- 
thing more to her than a friend. He made these decisions in a 
dispassionate way, as though he was arranging the details of 
an official report. He imagined—man-like—that it was going 
to be easy. But human destinies cannot be tabulated and 
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enumerated after the manner of a Blue Book; they are illog- 
ical, wayward, and commonly annoying. 

He was also thinking of Neville. 

On the previous night, while they sat talking on the veran- 
dah, Neville’s interest in Lissa was obvious to both her brother 
and Frensham. At first the Commissioner was inclined to be- 
lieve that Neville was being carried away by the novelty of the 
situation. One did not meet a white woman every day in 
Bulalang. Yet, as the night progressed, it seemed that Neville 
was likely to persist in his attentions. Frensham was jealous 
—and man enough to admit such jealousy—but, recalling his 
wife, he was able to return to his favourite, detached view of 
the situation. His sterner self exerted an influence over his 
mind and harnessed the turbulent emotions. In Lissa Moon he 
saw the woman who might save Neville from damnation. He 
was willing to sacrifice his love that Neville might have what 
men call ‘‘a sporting chance.’’ And in the shadow of his own 
verandah Frensham committed himself to sacrifice, he was big 
enough to deny himself great happiness without an heroic 
gesture. He didn’t even bow. If Lissa Moon could make a 
man of Neville, then Keith Frensham was the last man to 
stand in her way. 

On his way to Buru on the following day Frensham reflected 
that, as far as the world went, he was making a fool of himself. 
Any man who gives his mate to another man without a fight 
is a fool, no matter in what good cause the sacrifice be made. 
But there it was. 

The world was very cruel that morning, but it had to be 
faced. In a few brief minutes Frensham had refused a price- 
less jewel that a fellow-man might once more lift his head in 
the world. It was a quiet, manly affair. No word had passed 
his lips; there had been no beating of drums, no wailing, nor 
any mock heroics. Only one person could know what that sac- 
rifice meant, and her lips, as yet, were sealed. 
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That night Frensham tarried at Buru, and was held in 
conference with Zeidda and his headman for nearly three 
hours. 

As the three sat about the glowing embers of Zeidda’s 
fire the Commissioner hinted of Hick’s presence in neighbour- 
ing waters. In a casual, almost indifferent, way Frensham re- 
lated the incidents which took place at Awaila on the previ- 
ous night. 

The old chieftain listened attentively until Frensham had 
finished. Then, gazing reflectively at the leaping flame of a 
half-burnt stick, he addressed the white man. 

‘‘The eyes of your people are many, O Rajah,’’ he pursued 
in the slow, musical phrases of Bulalang. ‘‘Did you not say 
that the fine ships of the Great Rajah were upon every sea?’’ 

Frensham regarded the Rajah steadily. 

‘‘ Well, do I not speak truly, Zeidda?’’ he enquired. 

The native inclined his head very slightly. 7 

‘‘There is truth in your mouth, my master; yet how could 
it come to pass that this stranger escaped the vigilant eyes 
of your people, O Rajah ?”’ 

The Commissioner’s eyes narrowed as he made answer. 

‘*The sea, Zeidda, is a great sea. When a ship passes is there 
a path in the waters that all men may follow? The night is 
dark, and then do the evil ones make their journeys. Tell me, 
O Zeidda, when the smoke of your fire goes forth, can any of 
your young men bring it once more to this place?”’ 

The Rajah nodded approvingly. 

‘‘These are wise words, my father. It is indeed true that one 
may pass where many would be seen and prevented. And what 
of this stranger? Think you he came from the sea?”’ 

Before Frensham could answer the headman interrupted in 
& suave voice: | 

‘*Perhaps the watchers slept; the night is heavy with weari- 
ness, O Rajah.”’ 

Zeidda, from beneath bushy eyebrows, regarded his minister 
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with ill-concealed annoyance. Such insubordination was not to 
be countenanced. 

‘*Fool!’’ he admonished, ‘‘thy tongue is blistered with 
doubt and thine eyes are bewildered with visions. Say, now, 
is not this stranger now among the dead ?”’ 

The headman hung his head. 

‘*Tt is so, O Rajah.’’ 

The old chief shook his finger accusingly. 

‘‘O Danna,’’ he pursued wrathfully, ‘‘thy belly is the belly 
of a snake, moving swiftly in evil places, and thy heart is the 
heart of a little fish. Be silent, lest I send thee to dwell among 
the old women.’’ 

The Commissioner waited in silence for some moments, and 
then turned to the Rajah. 

‘“This stranger came from the sea. It is possible that it was 
he who came here before.’’ 

‘‘True, O Rajah,’’ Zeidda returned. ‘‘Did I not say that it 
was a man of the sea?”’ 

Frensham pursed his lips and waved a hand towards the 
forest. 

‘‘That is so. And because of this killing he will not come 
again. But the harm is done, Zeidda, since he left your cam- 
pong, as you told me, by the Forbidden Path.’’ 

“*The ways of the forest are dark, and who shall say whither 
he went?’’ the old chief remarked reflectively. 

‘*That being so,’’ the Commissioner continued, ‘‘it is pos- 
sible that he carried information to his master. Therefore must 
you be vigilant, Rajah. Let your young men walk warily in 
the forest paths; let them who fish in the sea watch by day 
and by night. And if any man come upon a stranger, there 
must be no killing. There must be no shouting in the campong 
or any beating of gongs. Let one of your young men come to 
me at Awaila bringing news silently and with swift feet. Then 
will I come to your campong and we will take counsel to- 
gether. Do I speak wisely, Zeidda?”’ 
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The old Rajah looked suspiciously into the night, as though 
expecting to find an enemy already at his gate. 

**Thy words are wise, O Rajah. I will call together my 
young men that they may be acquainted with these things.”’ 

Frensham nodded curtly and rose to his feet. 

‘‘That is good talk, Zeidda,’’ he returned conventionally ; 
adding as an after-thought, ‘‘There must be no killing.’’ 

‘‘There shall be no killing, my father,’’ the Rajah replied 
in a dull, unconvincing voice as he watched the Commissioner 
vanish into the night. 

To Frensham the famous Black Pearls of Buru were of no 
consequence, as pearls; a truck-load of rubies would have left 
him unmoved. Yet he was well aware of that mysterious lure 
which distinguishes such sacred treasures. The Forbidden 
Path, which led to the Bulalangi treasure-house, was believed 
by the natives to be guarded by the spirits of the dead. Only 
the Rajah himself and holy men might walk with impunity in 
that path. And, now that the magic of the Bulalangi had been 
overcome by a mysterious stranger, Frensham realized that 
trouble was in the air. In Europe and the civilized lands magic 
is an illusion which belongs only to fairy-tales; in Bulalang it 
was an everyday occurrence. The Commissioner never ques- 
tioned its existence, but merely sought to prevent the trouble 
which was its invariable aftermath. He tolerated the ‘‘devil- 
men’’ of the Bulalangi, and even allowed them to follow their 
ancient practices. Only when human life was endangered did 
the Commissioner assert his authority over these ‘‘magicians.’’ 
As he left Zeidda’s campong he knew that the devil-men were 
hard at work casting new spells upon the Forbidden Path and 
attempting to repair the damage caused by the recent visita- 
tion. Although Frensham was privileged to walk along that 
magic path, he refrained from so doing, thereby gaining the 
respect and confidence of the people. 

In spite of Zeidda’s assurance and the apparent calmness 
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of the people, the Commissioner knew that the visitation was 
not forgotten. The situation was delicate, and only a loose 
word was needed to rouse the Bulalangi to action. He knew 
well that Danna, the headman, attributed all evil to the Ati 
people. And, whether this suspicion was warranted or not, it 
was quite sufficient to send the two nations to war. Frensham 
was prepared to do anything to prevent bloodshed. A born 
soldier, he disliked war in all its phases. He knew, too, that so 
long as the Buru pearls were safe there was a reasonable hope 
of peace. 

When the morning sun was still veiled with mist the Com- 
missioner passed through the great Makura Gorge into the 
land of the Ati people. It was noon when he came to the vil- 
lage. Sending Iki, his servant, forward to warn Hussang of his 
arrival, Frensham moored the white launch in the shadow of 
a great tree-fern, and waited. 

There was a great silence in the village, and nowhere could 
he see signs of human activity. On his previous visits the 
muddy banks had been lined with chattering people and there 
had been much beating of drums and shouting. But to-day all 
was quiet. The Commissioner’s eyes twinkled with suspicion ; 
something was wrong. It was too quiet to be true. 

Frensham waited patiently for the return of his servant; he 
knew that it was the custom of the Ati to leave their villages 
upon occasion and to go forth en masse in quest of wild pig. 
But at such times he had always found the old men and 
women busy with their cooking-pots. To-day the village was 
deserted. 

Now the Ati were a warlike people, who, in the past, had 
frequently warred against the head-hunters of Borneo, and 
the taking of heads was still accounted a noble thing among 
them. Only the stern rule of Keith Frensham curbed that 
natural ferocity and directed their energies into more profit- 
able and peaceful channels. Hussang, the Rajah, was the son 
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of a famous head-hunter, but there was no indication that the 
habit was hereditary. Nevertheless, Frensham always went 
armed amongst them. 

An hour passed and Iki did not return. 

Presently, after pushing up the safety-catch of his auto- 
matic, Frensham strolled off in the direction of the village. 

As he passed between the roughly thatched huts he detected 
signs of a hurried departure. The cooking-fires still smoked, 
and the water in the pots was warm. On the outskirts of the 
village he came upon an old man sitting before one of the huts. 

‘‘Tell me,’’ he enquired, ‘‘why do your people leave the 
campong in the heat of the day? Where have they taken them- 
selves ?’’ 

The old man looked first at Frensham and then at the de- 
serted village. 

‘‘Q Rajah,’’ he returned smoothly, ‘‘I know nothing of 
these things. I saw no man go from this place.’’ 

‘‘O man, you lie,’’ the Commissioner returned quietly. 
‘‘Now tell me what I would know, or I will give your body to 
the river.”’ 

The man shook his head sorrowfully. 

‘‘Father of Great Ones, I know nothing.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps I can improve your memory,’’ Frensham re- 
marked in English. He produced the automatic. 

‘“Speak!’’ he commanded. 

The native appreciated the power of the black muzzle; his 
face twitched anxiously. 

‘‘O Rajah, thy servant remembers,’’ he replied hastily. 

‘‘Then speak before it is too late.’’ 

‘‘The people of my blood have gone to the White Mountain 
with Hussang, their father.’’ 

Frensham frowned, and regarded the village with cold eyes. 

‘‘Are the Ati people fools that they hunt pig on the White 
Mountain? Tell me, O man, why went they to that place?’’ 

‘‘T> make sacrifice, my father,’’ the man returned. 
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The Commissioner’s mouth tightened visibly. 

‘“What devil-talk is this?’’ he snapped. 

‘‘Father, I know not. I am an old man,’’ the man whined. 

Without another word Frensham strode out of the village 
and took the path through the forest which leads to the foot 
of the White Mountain. 


3 


George Moon adapted himself to Bulalang. It might almost 
be said that the island welcomed him with open arms. He 
foresaw that it would be necessary to stay in Bulalang for 
some months if he was to complete the investigations which 
had already sent him half-way round the world. Archeology 
was Moon’s hobby, but never his fetish. He was too human to 
become a dry-as-dust digger-up of antiquities. Life was a 
novelty which never palled, a tremendous and arresting pic- 
ture. His peculiar optimism and goodwill made him beloved 
of men; he was generous to a fault. 

When Duncan so rudely interrupted the party on the Zoe’s 
after-deck, Moon was inclined to treat the whole incident as a 
grotesque joke He knew Neville; of Duncan he knew nothing. 
And the incident seemed to prove the intruder’s insanity. He 
therefore accepted Neville’s explanation, and promptly forgot 
the incident. After all, a white man was a white man; one 
didn’t exactly associate men of Neville’s calibre with beach- 
combers. Most people found Anthony Neville sufficient; he 
did not look like a man who would go under easily. 

Neville stayed to dinner, and they talked of London, of the 
theatres, and of those other trivialities which mean so much 
to white men in dark places. The Moons dined early, and the 
night was young when George announced his intention of vis- 
iting the Chinese Settlement. Like Frensham, the archeologist 
was keenly interested in the Oriental; he was, too, an excellent 


linguist. 
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As he left the Zoe to go ashore he asked Lissa to entertain 
the visitor to the best of her ability. She accepted the re- 
sponsibility. So it came about that she and Neville were left 
together on the ship. 

Lissa, woman-like, was very interested in Neville; firstly, 
because he was a man and, secondly, because he was Fren- 
sham’s assistant. Yet she was not the woman to accept him at 
face-value as she had accepted Frensham. There was a differ- 
ence between the two men which she could not define. The 
Duncan incident also aroused her curiosity. But she was 
too diplomatic to mention the business. She understood men 
pretty well, she thought. She believed, too, that they liked 
to talk about their work; they called it ‘‘talking shop.’’ When 
George Moon disappeared the conversation became more in- 
timate. Neville was a social success where Frensham would 
have failed. 

‘“Whatever made you venture on this extraordinary expe- 
dition—or is that question forbidden ?’’ Neville asked. 

She watched him with amusement as she lay back in her 
long chair. He noticed how dignified she was; whatever her 
pose, the grande dame always distinguished Lissa Moon. Few 
women of his acquaintance were like that. He knew the 
‘‘huntin’-crowd’’ pretty well; he was at home with the ladies 
who frequented ambassadorial dinner-parties; he had met the 
women who grace less distinguished assemblies. They were 
all ‘‘very nice,’’ but none of them challenged him as did this 
woman. He realized that she might, on occasion, be very dan- 
gerous. 

‘‘Searcely a forbidden question, I think,’’ she replied. 
‘‘ After all, I may please myself about answering you.”’ 

He laughed without quite knowing why he did so. 

‘‘As a matter of fact,’’ she continued, ‘‘I left England at a 
moment’s notice. My brother intended to make this expedition 
alone. Then I decided to accompany him. I could wash his 
shirts, you see. It was quite a sudden affair. I don’t know why 
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one does these things. I suppose I must have grown rather 
tired of it all.’’ 

He raised his eyebrows questioningly. 

‘‘Tired?’’ he repeated. ‘‘Tired of England—of London? I 
say, isn’t that a rather awful state of affairs? If I got tired of 
London I’d say it was a bad show.’’ 

She was suddenly grave. 

‘‘Perhaps—yes. But nowadays it is different. I suppose 
you'll call me Victorian when you hear what I think about 
England. Life is so swift, so mad and meaningless in England 
to-day. One scarcely has time to breathe. And I wanted to be 
quiet—to be lazy. London has changed since the war; the 
people themselves have changed. Especially the women; they 
have developed into mechanical dolls—inhuman.’’ 

Neville regarded her curiously. After his experience of 
Bulalang he found it difficult to understand her attitude. 

‘*T like London,’’ he returned naively. ‘‘I’ve had some jolly 
times there during the Season. Gad! I’d give a good deal to 
be able to go to Claridge’s to-night !’’ | 

She laughed softly, but there was bitterness in her voice as 
she spoke. 

‘‘The Season !’’ she repeated. ‘‘I suppose it’s the right thing 
to do—to talk reverently about ‘the Season.’ What fools con- 
vention makes of us, doesn’t it? If one wants to go to Tim- 
buctoo in March there is a social rule which prevents it. It 
isn’t done. Ugh! One isn’t supposed to do what one likes, even 
within reasonable limits. And that is what we are pleased to 
call a social system. In practice it is nothing less than gilded 
slavery. Freedom is very dear to me. That’s why I’ve come 
with my brother. I love these islands and the wide, blue 
stretches of ocean. Honestly, can you wake in the morning and 
wish yourself in London? Can you look at that jungle and 
rave about the architecture of Regent Street?’’ 

He smiled boyishly. It did not seem right to him that such 
a woman should waste her life wandering about the world’s 
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backwaters. She belonged to another land—a world of lights, 
of irresponsible laughter and quiet, civilized music. True, he 
reflected, her business-like white dress suited her; she was in 
every way splendid. But in evening dress (‘‘one of those soft, 
clinging affairs,’’ he stipulated) she would be first among all 
women, a veritable goddess. He was a young man, and the per- 
fume of romance still charmed him. For the moment he had 
forgotten that goddesses were created long before evening 
dress. Anthony Neville was the kind of man who prefers to 
believe that the Venus de Milo would be greatly improved by 
the addition of silk pyjamas and a boudoir-cap. Civilization 
has much to answer for. 

‘*Can’t say I ever studied the architecture of Regent Street. 
I’m sorry. As for the forests of Bulalang—I hate them. Wait 
until you’ve seen them at their worst. As an ‘Assistant Com- 
missioner’ I shouldn’t be guilty of complaining. After all, I’m 
not here to admire the primitive beauty of the place. That’s 
a mere incidental. If a fellow has a flair for living in tropical 
jungles this place might amuse him. As it is, I try to forget 
the beastliness—but it’s devilish hard. It gets hold of you and 
holds you down. Crushes the life out of you. Fever comes when 
your power of resistance begins to dwindle. It’s like playing 
roulette with a skeleton!’’ 

She nodded gravely, recalling momentarily the tall, quiet 
figure of Frensham. 

‘*T think I understand,’’ she replied slowly. ‘‘The outside 
world never hears about the other side of this life. I am begin- 
ning to understand now. This is what is called the White 
Man’s burden, isn’t it?’’ 

- He laughed bitterly. 

‘‘Oh—that!’’ he returned disgustedly. ‘‘Kipling stuff. 
That’s all right in books. It’s jolly good to sit in front of a 
log fire and read about the blessed Empire. It’s excellent 
propaganda—and it thrills Boy Scouts. Maiden aunts like 
it, too.”’ | 
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She laughed. 

‘‘Do I look like a maiden aunt?’’ 

‘*T apologize—but you see my meaning. I came here full of 
public-school ideas about ‘playing the game’ and so forth. I 
believed that all white men east of Suez were gentlemen and 
heroes. But the Empire stuff doesn’t go, in practice. As far as 
I can see the Colonies are founded on ‘graft.’ If you’re gener- 
ous you’ll call it ‘luck.’ It doesn’t matter what you call it, any- 
way. I tell you, the public-school idea of ‘cricket’ wears thin 
when the mercury is kicking at the top of the tube and your 
boy amuses himself by trying to poison your food.”’ 

She listened attentively. Her eyes were sympathetic as she 
noticed—not for the first time—how yellow and emaciated he 
was. 

‘‘But there are compensations ?’’ 

He sniffed. 

‘‘Oh, yes! There are compensations. They pat you on the 
back and say: ‘Carry on—you’re doing fine!’”’ 

She shot him a swift glance. 

‘‘Does Mr. Frensham do that?’’ she asked quietly. 

There was a sudden silence; the question steadied him. 

‘*Well—er—no. He’s very quiet as a rule. He isn’t the kind 
that praises a fellow.’’ 

‘‘T see. You mean that he’s rather exacting.’’ 

He regarded her strangely, as though seeing her for the 
first time. He had no intention of libelling Frensham. There 
was a good deal of loyalty in Neville’s attitude towards the 
Commissioner. | 

‘‘No, it isn’t that,’’ he returned steadily. ‘‘Frensham’s a 
white man, but he’s deuced difficult to fathom. He’s different, 
and perhaps we don’t always see eye to eye. He understands 
these wretched natives and does amazing things with them. 
The climate doesn’t seem to get him, either. He’s always at 
it—positive nigger to work. I’ve heard of that kind, but never 
met one before. Not many men would have put Bulalang in 
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order as Frensham has—alone. It’s uncanny. If the natives 
turned on him to-night he could do nothing. He’s not a man— 
he’s more like a blessed idol.’’ 

Lissa regarded her finger-nails for some moments. Then: 

‘‘Tg he married ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know. I should hardly think so.’’ 

‘‘No?’’ she pursued. ‘‘Is he like that—a womanhater?’’ 

Neville essayed a smile. 

‘‘Well—er—not exactly. But he doesn’t go out of his way 
to find them. In Telavu he dodges them consistently.’’ 

‘‘T hope he won’t order me off the island,’’ she returned 
lightly. 

‘*'Well—er—scareely,’’ he replied, as his eyes sought hers. 
She was laughing at him. And perhaps there was something 
of pity, of motherliness in her slow smile. 

They talked for nearly an hour, and were heatedly discuss- 
ing the plays of Bernard Shaw when a man’s voice inter- 
rupted their conversation. 


“Samoa, Samoa, 
Samoa she'll s-a-a-y 
Wel-come, stranger, to Samoa.” 


Presently there was a loud splash; a string of good English 
adjectives echoed in the still night air. 

‘‘That’s George!’’ Lissa exclaimed. ‘‘I wonder what’s the 
matter now ?”’ 

Before they could move from their chairs the head and 
shoulders of George Moon appeared over the Zoe’s rail. 

‘‘Excuse my dog Latin, you people! I slipped on the 
gang-plank and fell in the river. It was quite unintentional, I 
assure you. Only a stout fellow of mature years would survive 
that, eh? D’you hear me kick that crocodile in the jaw? Quite 
a big fellow, too. Completely ruined these bags, Lissa.’’ 

He stood before them on the deck, while streams of dirty 
water trickled from his trousers. 
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‘‘If you must wash yourself, George, please avoid publicity 
and use soap,’’ Lissa retorted. 

‘*S-sh!’’ her brother cautioned. ‘‘Not that word! Not before 
the Viceroy. It’s indelicate—er—unsanitary.’’ 

‘‘Do you always come aboard like this?’’ Neville asked. 

‘‘ Always!’’ was the solemn reply. ‘‘A habit I acquired 
at Oxford. That’s how we lose the boat-race; it’s a form of 
hydrophobia. They gave me a ‘blue’ for it—it’s in the 
family.’’ 

‘‘Stop rotting!’’ his sister commanded. ‘‘ Where have you 
been ?”’ 

Moon shook his trousers gingerly and leaned against the 
deck-house. 

‘Since you appear to misunderstand my rendering of 
Psyche, I suppose I must come to earth. I’ve been communing 
with one Ah Chen. An Oriental gentleman who knows nothing 
of archeology, but who is willing to tolerate fools who dabble 
in it. He has promised to provide me with labour—eight good 
men and true. The Commissioner Sahib put me on a good 
thing—Ah Chen was his brain wave.’’ 

Neville nodded and lit a cigarette. 

‘*When are you going to begin, George ?’’ his sister asked. 

‘*As soon as the Commissioner has a few hours to spare. 
By the way, where is his Excellency ?’’ 

The assistant flicked the ash from his cigarette and waved 
a hand towards the jungle. 

‘“He went to Buru this morning to see Zeidda. Possibly he’ll 
stay the night and go on to the Ati people in the morning,’’ 
he explained. 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me that he spends the night among 
these savages?’’ Lissa asked incredulously. 

‘*Rather!’’ Neville returned. ‘‘They wouldn’t molest him. 
He’s a kind of god in Zeidda’s eyes. Don’t you worry; he’s as 
safe as houses.’’ 

‘*T admire his pluck,’’ Lissa remarked warmly. 
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‘‘Sister mine!’’ Moon said, wagging a finger in his sister’s 
face, ‘‘that’ll be your downfall.’’ 

‘What will be my downfall?’’ she enquired lightly. 

‘‘Admiration!’’ Moon returned. 

‘‘Do you want Mr. Neville to think I’m an adventuress?”’ 

‘‘That’s his pigeon. I believe him to be of age!’’ Moon re- 
torted solemnly. 


4 


The jungle path which Keith Frensham followed was not 
commonly used by the Ati people. He knew that Hussang 
would lead his people by the hunting-path which skirted the 
low foothills of Makura, and thence across the grass and 
scrubland to the White Mountain. This route was the more 
circuitous of the two and, for other reasons, totally unsuited 
to the Commissioner’s purpose. 

Frensham knew only too well the meaning of Hussang’s 
sudden exodus. In the old days, when head-hunting was ac- 
counted a noble and legitimate sport, it was customary for the 
Ati and their allies to assemble on that sandy plateau which 
is called Mali Tau, the White Mountain. Here, in a shallow 
amphitheatre, the witch-doctors consulted the spirits of dead 
warriors and made elaborate sacrifice, tradition demanding 
that the sacrifice should be appropriate to the cause. If the 
expedition were peaceful, the head of a shark or a mountain 
goat would suffice; but for the sterner business of war nothing 
short of a human sacrifice was accepted. With the lengthy and 
peculiar rites attendant upon such sacrifice, Frensham was 
only too familiar. During the early days of his administration 
he had endeavoured to put an end to the offering of human 
sacrifice. And the Ati, after one or two of their number had 
fallen to Frensham’s automatic, had given up their ancient 
practice. 

But the young Commissioner had no illusions about the Ati. 
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The head-hunting instinct was born in them, and would not 
be easily overcome. Prosperity means idleness, and idleness 
amongst primitive people means war. Thirteen months of good 
crops and plenteous fishing was too good to be true; the Ati 
people found time hanging heavily on their hands. They 
dreamed of war as they sat about their cooking-fires, but— 
remembering the Commissioner’s little gun—they were loth to 
let their dreams provoke them to bloodshed. While yet they 
dreamed, Hussang met a stranger in the forest, and there was 
a long talk between the two men. Hussang, inspired by the 
stranger’s words and remembering his father’s prowess in 
battle, foolishly decided to call a meeting of the people. And 
it was to this meeting that Frensham went. 

When Iki did not return, the Commissioner realized his 
worst fears; the Ati were congregated, as of old, on the White 
Mountain. There, he knew, would be devil-dancing. And devil- 
dancing meant war. The situation was desperate; one would 
suppose it to be beyond the control of one man. In less primi- 
tive places white men have paid with their lives for such 
interference. Only one man in a thousand could prevent the 
Ati from going to war, and Keith Frensham was anxious to 
discover whether or no he was that man. He was one of those 
men, quiet and cautious in counsel, who see no danger when 
the living peril is upon them. This was to be the supreme test 
of his authority in Bulalang. If he could disperse this assem- 
bly of war-crazed natives his two years’ labour had not been 
in vain. | 

He passed rapidly through the dense jungle which sweeps 
from Buru to the foot of Mali Tau. Presently he came to a 
little knoll where the trees are scattered, and from which slight 
eminence it is possible to overlook the sandy plateau of the 
White Mountain. Here he halted, and, concealing himself be- 
hind a screen of frangipane, focussed his binoculars upon the 
scene below. 

Against the sinister olive trees were ranged the Ati peo- 
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ple, their kind, and the medicine-men. They stood in a wide 
crescent, the points of which rested upon the rim of the 
plateau. All were present, even the old men and little chil- 
dren. Frensham reckoned them to be over a thousand strong. 
The young men, liberally smeared with red clay and with their 
hair bound in long tufts, were seated in a circle about Hussang 
and the witch-doctors. Tied to a sapling in the centre of the 
plateau was a young and comely girl. Frensham recognized 
her; Luato, most beautiful of the Ati maidens, was chosen for 
sacrifice. Already the blue smoke of the sacrificial fire showed 
faintly against the dark green of the distant jungle. The Com- 
missioner scanned the crowd anxiously, but saw nothing of 
Iki, his servant. 

The Ati warriors were sitting cross-legged on the sand, 
with their parangs (swords) resting against their knees. Oc- 
casionally they nodded solemnly, as though in acknowledg- 
ment of some order from their leader. 

Hussang, facing them, wore the many-coloured, feather 
war-cloak of a warrior-king ; about his loins was a girdle woven 
from human hair. On either side of him, with their backs to 
the tribesmen, were the witch-doctors. Kneeling before the 
war-drums, they swayed from side to side in accompaniment 
to the dull booming of their ominous music. The roll of the 
tom-toms rose and fell on the still, hot air until Hussang had 
finished his oration. At a sign from their chief the witch- 
doctors increased their activities, and two men wearing devil- 
masks stepped from the rank of warriors. In their hands were 
the deadly oltbt (‘‘little swords’’), the especial weapon of the 
head-hunter. Presently the two men began to gyrate slowly, 
waving their arms rapidly to the accompaniment of the tom- 
toms. As the dance proceeded four natives, clad in grass- 
cloaks, appeared carrying trumpets. These, about twelve feet 
in length, rested on the ground, while they played the mourn- 
ful dirge which signalizes the beginning of a devil-dance. The 
noise, which at first resembled the sonorous droning of bag- 
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pipes, gradually grew louder and more lively. One by one the 
warriors rose from their haunches and joined in the dance, 
moving in a great circle, with their bodies inclined forward; 
as they danced they raised their knees almost to the chin, and 
flourished their parangs at every roll of the drums. 

Frensham’s eyes narrowed; he had witnessed symbolical 
dancing in a London theatre, and the memory brought a smile 
to his lips. Theatrical producers could learn much from these 
Ati warriors; here was the real thing, the dance of killing— 
war in the nude. He knew that dance; Dunn had warned him 
of it. It was called, in the Ati language, Buwlots Kula, which, 
freely translated, mean the Dance-of-they-who-walk-with- 
death-upon-their-knives. 

Frensham’s mind worked swiftly as he watched the circling 
dancers. He alone was able to prevent this war-fever from 
spreading throughout the island. A few miles away the Bul- 
alangi were spoiling for war; a mere word might produce a 
native rising. And it was the Commissioner’s duty to silence 
babbling tongues. It was impossible, as yet, to discover the 
extent of the trouble; he knew that Zeidda was a past-master 
of intrigue, and it was only reasonable to suppose that Bul- 
alangi spies were already posted in the forest about Mali Tau. 
The forest was always full of ears; sharp eyes haunted the 
darkest paths. 

Only one course was open to Frensham, he must take the 
strong line. That was the English way in such situations. It 
was madness, of course; no one but a fool would attempt to 
argue with a tribe of angry head-hunters. Nevertheless, it was 
his job; he was ‘‘the johnny on the spot.’’ At that decisive 
moment Frensham felt the eyes of the world upon him; he was 
to be put to the test. Nothing very unusual about that, he re- 
flected; private soldiers faced greater odds for one-and-a- 
penny a day. Then he remembered Lissa Moon. His lips tight- 
ened momentarily, and he knew that, for her sake, he must 
not fail. Failure was a terrible word to him at that moment. 
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He saw, vividly, the chaos, the stark terror of it. At the first 
sign of weakness on his part the Ati would rise as one man. 
Bulalang would follow, and he would be as powerless as a 
gull in a hurricane. There would be a massacre at Awaila— 
perhaps worse—and the island would return to the bad old 
ways. 

There was but one chance, and that a slender one. Perhaps 
there was the suspicion of a smile about the Commissioner’s 
lips as he descended the knoll; in the green depths of his eyes 
was a cold and sinister gleam. He was used to taking long 
chances. 

Passing swiftly through the narrow strip of jungle, he came 
at length to the path leading from the river to the southern 
edge of the plateau. This he followed, and began to ascend the 
hill, As he passed down the narrow trail he was suddenly 
arrested by a piece of cloth which hung from the branch of a 
thorn-bush. He stopped; it was a piece of lemon-coloured silk 
which appeared to have done duty as a handkerchief. Head- 
hunting savages do not, as a rule, carry silk handkerchiefs. 
Picking it up, he smelt the cloth suspiciously and thrust it 
into the pocket of his jacket. There was an anxious frown on 
his face as he continued his journey. He was trying to remem- 
ber where he had seen a similar handkerchief, when he reached 
the brow of the plateau. Here he paused. Some instinct warned 
him that a man of his own race was behind the Ati trouble; 
and he could not bring himself to believe that Hicks was the 
guilty one. Once more he felt for his automatic and pushed 
up the safety-catch. Then he sought the cover of the trees 
which fringed the plateau. The dance was finished. Hussang 
was talking again, and Frensham saw the light of battle in 
the eyes of the warriors. He was quite close to them now, 
barely fifty yards of sand divided him from the witch-doctors. 
He listened anxiously to the chief’s oration. 

‘‘O men of the Ati, listen to the talk of Hussang, the son 
of Klebi!’’ the chief began. 
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A murmur of approval rose from the assembly. 

“‘Three suns ago the spirit of Klebi, my father, came to 
my campong and spoke certain terrible words, saying that the 
spirits of the dead sleep uneasily because of the white devils 
who trouble this our land. And I, because of my great wisdom 
—which is yet greater than the wisdom of the white tuans— 
have thought deeply upon these things. Do not the thongs of 
disgrace bite our flesh so that the river people jeer at us, say- 
ing: ‘Ya/ the sons of Hussang are afraid, being like lizards 
without tails.’ Many moons have passed since last our young 
men went forth to a killing. The hands which once held the 
oltbi and the parang are now slippery with the scales of fool- 
ish fish. The war-lodges of our people are empty; the wild pig 
breeds in the Place of Skulls, and no man has blood upon his 
hands. The young men have become as old women; their eyes 
are dull with sleep, and, like the wild buffalo, their bellies swell 
with idleness. All men are afraid because of the Frensham 
Tuan, and their hearts are shrunken like the hearts of frogs. 
Because of the white devil all courage has departed from our 
warriors. O men, this is indeed a terrible thing. But I, Hus- 
sang, who speak the words of my father, Klebi, bid you forget 
the taboo of the Frensham Tuan (who is an eater of fish) for 
I am a greater warrior and the son of warriors. To-morrow will 
we go forth to take the heads of our enemies, as we did in the 
days when we warred against the Iban and the Kayan. Then 
shall our greatness return to us and the white devils shall be 
driven from our land. Many fine heads shall hang in our 
lodges, and the spirits of our fathers shall be blessed with 
sleep. Now if any man be afraid, let him stand forth, for to- 
night we journey to the killing.’’ 

There was a long silence. Not a man moved. Hussang’s eyes 
travelled rapidly over the assembled tribesmen. 

‘*It is well!’’ he said. ‘‘We are a great people, and there is 
pride in our hearts. Let us go to the sacrifice !’’ 

Then did two of the young men take Luato by the arms 
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and escort her to the place of sacrifice. The drums of the witch- 
doctors rolled again, and the warriors sang the Song of Sac- 
rifice. 

Frensham watched these things calmly. There was a hard 
glitter in the green eyes which boded ill for the bombastic 
Hussang. When the girl was brought to sacrifice the Commis- 
sioner saw that the time for action had arrived. No man saw 
him walk from the line of trees to the centre of the plateau: 
and, as they were anointing Luato for sacrifice, Frensham’s 
voice sounded in the hot, still air. A thousand faces were 
turned towards the Commissioner as he spoke, and a new 
light came to the eyes of Luato. 

‘What things are these, O Hussang?’’ 

Frensham ’s face was calm enough, but hard lines were about 
the mouth and his eyes were cold. He stood facing the multi- 
tude with his hands clasped before him. They believed him 
unarmed. 

Hussang turned towards the Commissioner and blinked 
rapidly—a certain indication of uneasiness. Indeed, the Ati 
chief had never expected such a contretemps. It was very awk- 
ward. He had been assured, by certain well-informed gentle- 
men, that the white devil would never dare to interfere with 
such a gathering. Hussang knew nothing of Napoleon, but he 
certainly believed, until that moment, in the maxim which 
says: ‘‘The Lord is on the side of the big battalions,’’ or some- 
thing of the sort. He believed that when Iki failed to return 
Frensham would go back to Awaila for help, an arrangement 
which would have been altogether satisfactory. But this visita- 
tion was not at all according to plan. This was a very different 
affair. Hussang was fearful; his airy courage vanished under 
the steady scrutiny of Frensham’s green eyes. 

‘‘O Rajah, we would hunt pig,’’ the chief returned weakly. 
- Frensham smiled grimly and was silent for a moment. Then 
he addressed the chief quietly and deliberately. 

‘‘Hussang, son of Klebi, you lie. It has come to me that you 
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spoke of a killing. Yet I have said that there shall be no killing. 
It is taboo—for that is the white king’s law.”’ 

There was another ominous silence. Then—a shot sounded 
in the depths of the forest and a bullet flattened itself in the 
sand a few inches from Frensham’s foot. He turned his head 
slightly and saw the gleam of a knife under the chief’s cloak. 
At that moment the Commissioner was wondering who fired 
that shot. With his eyes on Hussang, he decided that it would 
be safer to deal with the natives first. 

‘“Release that woman!’’ he commanded, pointing to Luato. 
The two men loosened the cords which bound the girl. 
For some reason or other no one dared disobey this white 
devil. 

‘‘Now, Hussang, what have you done with Iki, my serv- 
ant?’ 

‘‘O Rajah,’’ the man replied, ‘‘we have not seen Iki for 
many moons.”’ 

Frensham’s eyebrows were raised slightly. Hussang watched 
the Commissioner narrowly. Frensham looked at his wrist- 
watch. It was twenty minutes to three; pointing to the hands, 
he turned to the chief. | 

‘‘Hussang, you See. the little sticks which move under the 
glass?’ 

The man nodded. 

‘‘Tt is well. Unless Iki is brought to me before the little 
sticks become a straight line you shall die.’’ 

Hussang was silent as he looked towards the jungle, for he 
knew that Iki was dead. Frensham’s hand went to his pocket 
again. Suddenly the chief’s hand moved forward to kill. There 
was the sound of a shot; a black rent appeared in the pocket 
of Frensham’s jacket, and Hussang lay very still upon the 
sand. 

Frensham, watching the tribesmen, waited for signs of hos- 
tility. There was none. The lesson was complete; but the Com- 
missioner felt that he would not care to repeat the experiment. 
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The witch-doctors were missing. Frensham smiled grimly, 
knowing them to be great cowards in battle although loud in 
counsel. 

Then the Commissioner addressed the people. 

‘*Men of the Ati, now that Hussang the Rajah is dead you 
are men without a leader. And men without a leader are men 
without a country. Therefore, I will be your Rajah, and your 
law shall be the white man’s law; there shall be no more kill- 
ing, and great prosperity will attend you. But, because I live 
beyond the mountains, I will set a man of your own people to 
be my headman. Say, now, who is your Rajah ?’’ 

Then a great cry went up from the people: 

“‘Ya-wa!l the Tuan is our Rajah!’’ 

‘‘That is good talk. Come forth Janna the Hunter.’’ 

A tall, muscular man stepped from the long line of war- 
riors. 

‘‘O Janna, you I will call my headman. And among the Ati 
shall men call you Rajah.”’ 

The man smiled and raised his hand in acknowledgment. 
Then the Commissioner bade the tribesmen return to their 
village, and gave orders that the witch-doctors should be 
punished. Janna, a fearless man and unafraid of spirits, prom- 
ised that the punishment should be appropriate. 

As the Ati trooped off to their village the Commissioner ex- 
amined the bullet which lay near his feet. It was obviously of 
British manufacture, and came, he believed, from the barrel 
of a Lee-Enfield service rifle. If that was so, he reflected, then 
his afternoon had not been wasted. 


5 


The soft blue of night darkened the tropical sky when 
Frensham arrived at Awaila; a crescent moon peeped wist- 
fully over the silhouetted palms; silence was everywhere 
supreme. Far downstream the Zoe showed white in the 
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moonlight, and a yellow gleam illuminated her skylights. 

The Commissioner smiled, knowing that Neville was being 
entertained by the Moons. Indeed, by this time, Anthony 
Neville was an unofficial member of the Zoe’s crew; during 
Frensham’s absence he had found no time to attend to the per- 
sistent enquiries of traders and copra-buyers. Only that morn- 
ing two enthusiastic traders had visited Awaila; and, finding 
no man to cheer them with cooling drinks, they went empty 
away. No public company would tolerate such negligence; but 
Neville’s conscience was never less burdened, for the British 
Empire invariably runs its Colonies at a loss. 

George Moon was mildly surprised when Neville professed 
an interest in archeology and, in his best Oxford manner, 
humoured the new disciple. The experiment was not a success. 
When Neville began to talk of Roman remains in Tehuante- 
pec, Moon raised his eyebrows and remarked that possibly 
they were contemporary with Hannibal’s conquest of Mexico. 
After that piece of news Neville turned his attention to the 
ukulele; following this event was a sudden migration of 
crocodiles from Awaila to the upper river. 

Meanwhile the archeologist, with the aid of Ah Chen’s 
working party, set out to probe the mysteries of the southern 
jungle. The expedition returned to Awaila rather suddenly, 
and Moon decided that, for the present at least, he would pur- 
sue his fossicking alone. The Chinaman is a complicated child, 
and his superstitions are many. 

When the Commissioner arrived at the jetty he found the 
Suva moored in midstream. He shot a glance in the direction 
of the Zoe and then hailed Dunn’s craft. , 

‘“You there, Dunn ?’’ he called. 

Presently a lantern appeared, its beams illuminating the 
brick-red face of Andy Dunn. 

‘*Evenin’, Mist’ Frensham. I’m in for repairs—steering- 
gear fouled in the North Passage this mornin’,’’ the sailor ex- 
plained. 
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‘*T see,’’ the Commissioner returned. ‘‘ Leave the serang on 
deck and come ashore. I’ve something to tell you.”’ 

‘“Aye, aye, sir!’’ Dunn shouted, as he disappeared once 
more into the bowels of the ship. 

‘“Well, an’ what’s the blarney, Mist’ Frensham ?’’ Dunn en- 
quired a few minutes later, as the two men strolled in the 
direction of the Commissioner’s bungalow. 

‘‘Don’t say Hicks has been shinannikin and me away ?’’ the 
sailor continued quickly. 

Frensham shook his head. 

‘No; you’ve got the wrong bird this time, Dunn. If it was 
Hicks I’d know what to expect,’’ he explained; ‘‘but this is a 
very different thing.’’ 

‘‘Oho! Another seam wants caulking, eh?’’ the sailor sug- 
gested sagely. ‘‘Who’s the culprit, Mist’ Frensham ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know, Dunn,’’ the Commissioner returned anx- 
iously. ‘‘I only discovered the trouble to-day—rather peculiar 
circumstances. The Ati people have been troublesome. I sent 
a message to Hussang and my servant didn’t return. They 
were at Mali Tau—of course. The whole damned crowd. There 
was talk of killing, and I had the doubtful pleasure of watch- 
ing the devil-dance.’’ 

Dunne whistled with surprise. 

‘‘Bulott Kula! I warned you about that. The old game. 
That’s how it starts—head-hunting. It takes an a’mighty lot 
to stop ’em once they get going. My colonial!’’ 

Frensham smiled. 

‘‘That’s a compliment, Dunn, if you only knew it.’’ 

He related the incident, discounting those details which he 
did not wish the sailor to know. 

There was a smile about Dunn’s lips when Frensham con- 
eluded his story. The old sailor produced a black cheroot and 
fumbled impatiently for matches. A match flared against the 
dark wall of rattans. Dunn was silent for some minutes, then, 
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blowing a stream of smoke from his lips, he leaned forward 
in his chair and spoke in confidential tones. 

‘You might call it luck. But I’m thinkin’ as ‘guts’ would 
be a better way of putting it,’’ the sailor mused. ‘‘I reckon 
you’ve got your own ideas about this affair, Mist’ Fren- 
sham ?”’ | 

Frensham pursed his lips thoughtfully and frowned. 

‘‘Well, yes; perhaps I have. But for the present we’ll say 
nothing—get that?’’ | 

The sailor raised his hand and winked cunningly. 

‘*‘Mum’s the word, sir!’’ he agreed shrewdly. 

For some minutes the two men sat in silence. Frensham’s 
hands twitched and fidgeted continually, a certain sign of 
the fellow’s mental activity. Dunn watched his companion 
through half-closed eyes, while the smoke of his cheroot eddied 
slowly towards the dark roof. Presently the long hands of the 
Commissioner were steady again. 

‘‘By the way, Dunn,’’ he pursued in a low voice, ‘‘how 
many rifles have you aboard the Suva?’’ 

‘‘Two,’’ the sailor returned quickly. ‘‘Remember you gave 
me a couple when we took ’em out of the crate. Matter o’ six 
months ago.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure?’’ 

Dunn nodded emphatically. 

‘‘Certain, sir. They were locked in the rack when we came 
up river this afternoon. Can’t be too careful with that kind 
of cargo—my colonial !’’ 

The Commissioner pulled at his moustache and eyed his 
boots reflectively. 

‘*T see,’’ he remarked. ‘‘There were a dozen, you remember. 
I keep them locked in my room, always. This afternoon I 
counted only nine. How does that strike you?’’ 

‘‘Stolen, eh?’’ the sailor suggested. 

‘‘ Afraid so—and a couple of hundred rounds of ball cart- 
ridge as well.’’ 
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Dunn pondered for a moment. 

‘‘That’s bad. My colonial oath, it is!’’ he remarked slowly. 
Then, wagging a thick forefinger at his superior, he continued : 
‘What about Mist’ Neville? He might have borrowed a gun 
while you were away.’’ 

The Commissioner shook his head slowly. 

‘*No; he wouldn’t do that. I’m certain of it. Besides, I have 
the key of the locker fixed to my belt.’’ 

Dunn frowned. 

‘“You sure got me guessin’, Mist’ Frensham. I’m mighty 
certain it wasn’t Hicks as lifted it. He wouldn’t go to all that 
trouble for a gun. Besides,’’ he continued dogmatically, ‘‘he 
ain ’t the man to be in need of firearms—my colonial !’’ 

Frensham took the spent bullet from his pocket and handed 
it to the sailor. 

‘‘Dropped within a foot of my boot while I was talking to 
the Ati at Mali Tau,’’ the Commissioner explained. ‘‘What do 
you make of it? Looks to me like a Lee-Enfield.’’ 

Dunn turned the bullet over in his hand. 

‘*It’s a Lee-Enfield right enough,’’ he agreed, ‘‘Seems like 
it was meant for the Co-missioner Tuan, eh?’’ 

‘‘Of course. I couldn’t see anyone. It must have been fired 
at full range—about two thousand yards. There was prac- 
tically no force behind it. A long chance, I expect. It made 
me think pretty hard.”’ 

The sailor nodded sagely. 

‘“You’ve said it! What are you going to do about it?’’ 

‘‘T’m going to wait—and see!’’ the Commissioner returned 
with a smile. ‘‘These things usually reveal themselves in the 
end. Meanwhile keep your mouth shut and your eyes open.’’ 

‘‘That’s the order, Mist’ Frensham,’’ Dunn agreed, as he 
rose from his chair. 

‘‘There’s a letter for you,’’ he added. ‘‘I’ll send the serang 
across with it as soon as I get aboard.’’ 
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_ Frensham nodded curtly and bade the sailor good night. 

Some minutes later Halik appeared with the letter, and 
Frensham saw that it was from Singapore—the answer to his 
appeal for Neville. | 


‘‘DeaR FRENSHAM,’’ it ran, ‘‘ After reading your letter 
several times I decided to reply in the same unofficial man- 
ner....JI admit a certain amount of responsibility for 
Neville’s appointment; although I did not actually nomin- 
ate the fellow, I approved and recommended the appoint- 
ment. Reading between the lines, I see now that the whole 
business was a mistake. 

‘‘T have written to Grieg of the India Office; if there 
is the slightest possibility of pushing Neville into an Indian 
appointment, he is the fellow to do it. At all events, Neville 
will be recalled from Bulalang in the near future... . 

‘‘It amuses me to discover that you prefer ‘splendid 
isolation’ to the company of a youthful and enthusiastic 
A.D.C. Your administration seems to be quite a despotic 
affair. Don’t forget that there’s only one crowned head 
in the Empire or there may be trouble in Whitehall. 

‘‘T would like to recall our conversation of two years 
ago, which touched, I believe, on the Pacific problem. Medi- 
tate upon it in terms of Bulalang. ... If you are ever 
in need of help from the Senior Arm cable me immediately. 
I have advised MacLeod of this arrangement. 

‘‘Keep Neville in the ‘straight and narrow.’ 

‘Yours sincerely, 
é¢ G. M. 99 


Frensham read the letter carefully; after studying the last 
paragraph for some minutes he struck a match and applied it 
to the crisp paper. The Pacific problem. What was Macartney 
getting at, he wondered, 
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‘‘In terms of Bulalang!’’ he repeated musingly, as he 
looked at a dark object in the palm of his left hand. It was a 
Lee-Enfield bullet. 

Then, returning it to his pocket, he descended the verandah 
steps. 


CHAPTER VII 
1 


A Lxe-EnFrm.p bullet will not disrupt an empire, but it may 
be a warning of greater wrath to come. An enemy seen is a 
battle half won, but a skulking foe is a snake in the grass. 

The Commissioner stood, meditating, at the foot of the 
verandah steps for nearly half an hour. Macartney’s cryptical 
reference to the Pacific problem still puzzled him; it was as 
though the High Commissioner knew of the trouble in 
Bulalang and was warning Frensham that bloodshed must be 
avoided at all costs. 

But Frensham was not the man to accept advice when once 
he had settled a plan of campaign. It was all very well, he 
argued, to sit in a cool office at Singapore and arrange the 
destinies of nations; any intelligent schoolboy could delineate 
international boundaries on a large-scale map of Asia. But 
it was a totally different thing when one had to deal with ele- 
mental humanity in a primeval land. Frensham had a deep- 
rooted contempt for armchair administration; he regarded it 
as a necessary evil which belonged to the world of Blue Books 
and Missionary Societies. 

He longed for supreme command; interference, official 
or unofficial, was distasteful to him. And for that reason 
he did not altogether approve of George Moon’s visit to the 
Colony. 

Neither was it because of an inordinate desire for power that 
Frensham preferred ‘‘splendid isolation.’?’ He was super- 
sensitive on the question of individual government; interfer- 
ence annoyed him. He was, indeed, a normal, independent 
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Englishman doing his job; he saw clearly the many problems 
which confronted him and cherished few illusions. He was 
ruthless when occasion demanded extreme judgment. Danger 
and hardship were mere incidentals to him and meant noth- 
ing; the end justified the means. 

He knew perfectly well that he would never live to see his 
great work finished ; he was satisfied with fair beginnings and 
trusted his fellow-countrymen to carry on the good work. 
Deep in his heart was the knowledge that work in the outposts 
is never finished. He heard the ‘‘everlasting whisper,’’ and his 
prayer was the prayer of the Pioneer: 


Help me to need no aid from men, 
That I may help such men as need. 


On every side the dark jungle stretched like the wall of a 
prison. For Frensham it was the Land of Opportunity ; it was 
part of him and he loved it. Men had named it a lost cause; 
as such, did it appeal to Frensham. He understood that by no 
force of arms could it be conquered, yet he hoped for the day 
when its people would rejoice in the citizenship of empire. 

So much had he given to the making of that wild land that 
he conceived no sacrifice too great for its well-being. 

When Lissa Moon came to Bulalang he was sorely tempted 
to let the place work out its own salvation. Because of that all- 
demanding vista of forest and river he sought to forget the 
woman he loved. He even went so far as to hope that Neville 
would take his place. After cherishing her as a ideal and hold- 
ing the memory of her as a sacred thing, he was foolish enough 
to suppose that his love could be killed by a hasty vow, a 
mere word. But the gods were laughing at Keith Frensham; 
they bided their time while he anxiously sought to guide the 
destiny of an alien people, and, at times, the Omnipotent Ones 
harassed him with memories. Her eyes haunted him; he could 
never wholly forget their serene beauty, their splendid loyalty. 
Sometimes the memory of her recalled the austere and princely 
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music of Solomon. ‘‘Fair as the moon, clear as the sun; ter- 
rible as an army with banners.’’ Few men could forget such 
& woman. 

But never, consciously, did he think of her. By a supreme 
effort of will he clung to his decision; the work must go on. 
If he was losing his sense of proportion he was true to his 
caste. ey made no flourishing Bpeecncs about ‘‘imperial pol- 
icy,’’ or ‘‘the white man’s burden’’; he sought no wreath 
of baa He was a careful and diligent workman; he was 
above all else, terribly sincere. 

Frensham was something of a martinet ; human life counted 
for nothing with him when the cause of government was at 
stake. He would have sent both Neville and Dunn to certain 
death had he believed that, by so doing, he would be further- 
ing the Great Purpose. Yet he did not belong to the school of 
David; he asked no man to attempt that which he dared not 
do himself. He was a harder master to himself than to others; 
a fact which Dunn was not slow to discover. 

Such men as Keith Frensham are the sinews of empire; 
their voices are quiet in counsel; they are wondrous slow to 
anger, but in battle their arms are terrible and strong. They 
give their lives ungrudgingly that the ways of meaner fellows 
may be smooth; Clive upholstered the chair for Warren Hast- 
ings and Wellington killed the snake which lost its fangs at 
Trafalgar. The world demands that success be spectacular if 
it is to be appreciated. 

As he surveyed the dark immensity about him, his thoughts 
returned to Hicks. That enterprising gentleman occupied a 
definite and imposing place in the problems of Bulalang. True, 
the pearl-raider was as yet nothing more than a shadowy 
figure looming upon the distant horizon; but there was no 
longer any doubt that he was awaiting a favourable opportun- 
ity to land in Bulalang. Frensham was, by this time, prepared 
to tackle Hicks; even Dunn felt more confident about the sit- 
uation. Both men realized that such a state of affairs was 
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inevitable; trouble invariably succeeds a season of unquali- 
fied prosperity. 

Frensham was about to enter the bungalow when his eyes 
detected a sudden movement in the trees which surrounded 
Neville’s bungalow. There were no lights on the verandah, 
and, from where he stood, the Commissioner could see the 
yellow gleam of the Zoe’s skylight. Evidently Neville had not 
yet returned. 

Watching the trees attentively he saw a white figure move 
towards the verandah of his assistant’s bungalow. Presently 
he saw that the stranger was a woman; she appeared to be 
waiting for someone. 

Frensham’s eyes narrowed; he was still thinking of Lee- 
Enfield bullets. Then, keeping in the shadow of the drooping 
palms, he walked in swift silence towards the assistant’s 
bungalow. 

He saw her distinctly as he approached. She was sitting on 
the verandah steps, her chin resting in cupped hands, her 
face turned towards the river. 

She looked round and smiled when Frensham’s tall, white 
figure loomed through the darkness and came towards her. 

Then he saw her face; it was Tina Duncan. 

‘‘You want Tina, Ex’lency?’’ she enquired innocently. 

Frensham sniffed and thrust his hands deep into his pockets. 
He was frowning when he spoke. 

‘‘ What are you doing here?’’ His voice was harsh as he put 
the question. 

She smiled at the white man bewitchingly and tilted her 
head to one side like a puzzled bird. In her dealings with 
white men Tina had never experienced that feeling of uneasi- 
ness which distinguished her meetings with Frensham. 

‘‘Tina come here plenty times ... she come to talk to 
white man. Meester Neville—he say very good,’’ she returned 
in uncertain tones. 

A dangerous light appeared in Frensham’s eyes; the thin 
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lips became very hard and cruel. Nevertheless he winced 
slightly at the unconscious triumph of her statement. It hurt 
him to feel that Neville had allowed this woman to claim the 
privilege of her white sisters. _ 

‘*T see,’’ he commented slowly. ‘‘So you come to talk to a 
white man, do you?”’ 

She nodded slowly. 

‘‘Don’t you know that there is a white man’s law which 
forbids this kind of thing?’’ he pursued quietly. 

His question disturbed her, and savage blood pulsed hotly 
in her veins; the dark, luminous eyes blazed dangerously ; in 
spite of her colour she was essentially native. Frensham shud- 
dered involuntarily and inwardly cursed the folly of her white 
father. 

‘‘Tina plenty white!’’ she retorted in a hoarse whisper. 

Frensham grimaced; there was a twinkle in his green eyes. 

‘*Tonee say you dirtee swine!’’ she pursued angrily. ‘‘Tina 
think you bad like snake—all same like poor dam’ black 
fellah !’’ 

All the delicacy and softness vanished from her voice as 
she lapsed into béche-de-mer English. Such talk left an un- 
pleasant taste in Frensham’s mouth. It was not good that 
Neville should air his private grievances before a half-caste. 
Nothing but trouble could come of such babbling. He regarded 
the woman critically. 

‘“You have broken the white man’s law,’’ he said accusingly 
in the Malay tongue. ‘‘ Answer me one question and then re- 
turn to your own people.’’ 

She winced as he spoke in her mother language. The Com- 
missioner knew that he had touched a weak spot. 

‘“Tell me,’’ he pursued, ‘‘ where is your father ?”’ 

She hung her head and was silent; fear haunted her dark 
eyes. Something in the Commissioner’s voice quelled her re- 
bellious spirit ; she was afraid of this man who spoke so quietly 
of ‘‘the white man’s law.’’ Stories had come to her ears 
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of that same law; of its terror and its far-seeking power. 

The Commissioner waited patiently for her answer. 

‘*Well?’’ he said. 

‘*Tina know nothing,’’ she replied hastily in English. 

‘‘Come!’’ he urged in quiet, dangerous tones. ‘‘ Where is 
your father ?’’ 

She shook her head decisively. He knew that she was lying. 

‘‘Tina not know. Father stay in jungle all times.’’ 

Frensham scratched his chin reflectively; he was sure the 
girl knew more about her father’s movements than she pre- 
tended. He was about to pursue his enquiry when a voice 
sounded behind him. It was Neville. 

‘‘Good evening, Mr. Frensham,’’ he said sneeringly. 

Frensham turned swiftly and confronted the assistant. 

‘“Well?’’ he remarked, ‘‘perhaps you can get this woman 
to talk. She’s an accomplished actress and a persistent liar.’’ 

Neville smiled. 

‘‘Rather late in the day for that, isn’t it?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Look 
behind you!”’ 

The Commissioner turned his head; Tina had vanished. 

‘‘Humph!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘That’s your fault, Neville. I 
might have known she’d slither off as soon as I turned my 
head.’’ 

The assistant laughed in an artificial way. 

‘‘Sorry I spoilt your téte-d-téte, Frensham,’’ he pursued 
suavely. ‘‘I didn’t know it was like that. So you’ve come to 
it at last, have you? After all your fatherly advice and white- 
man talk you’re in the mire yourself. I wonder you have the 
infernal cheek to preach to me about such things. Why you’re 
a damned sight worse than the fellow who goes native. Even 
old Duncan himself will laugh at you, now. At all events he 
doesn’t try to camouflage his unconventional love affairs. But 
you—you’re like the missionary crowd—say one thing and do 
the other. When I was at school we used to call that ‘hy- 
pocrisy,’ Frensham !’’ 
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Neville’s voice rose as he uttered the last few words, Stand- 
ing with his legs wide apart he pointed an accusing finger at 
the Commissioner. 

Frensham watched his companion with calm eyes. Not a 
muscle moved under the skin of his lean, dry face. Looking the 
assistant squarely in the eye he picked at his short moustache ; 
the thin, brown hands were very steady. 

‘‘Don’t let’s misunderstand the situation, Neville. We’re 
not supermen I know, but that’s no reason why we should 
make fools of ourselves. And you spoke hastily just now, 
Neville; you weren’t thinking. You almost made a fool of 
yourself,’’ the Commissioner remarked quietly. 

Neville waved his hand in disgust. 

‘““You can’t get out of it like that, Frensham,’’ he retorted 
hotly. ‘‘You’re no better than the next man for all your 
preaching about decency and racial superiority. I know what 
Tina is capable of and . . . well, you’ve known her longer 
than I have, although you’ve kept it quiet. You had me guess- 
ing until to-night, I’ll admit. But I’ve discovered your pre- 
cious secret at last. You’re a hypocrite, Frensham—a damned 
hypocrite—and you know it!’’ 

The lines about Frensham’s mouth grew deep and long. 

‘‘Thanks for the compliment, Neville, but you’re a fool—a 
misguided fool. I didn’t think you’d forget yourself quite so 
easily,’’ the Commissioner replied. 

‘‘Exactly!’’ Neville retorted. ‘‘No one likes to be caught 
napping; it’s undignified, not to mention annoying.’’ 

There was a dangerous light in the Commissioner’s eyes; 
he saw no reason for denying Neville’s accusations. 

‘“Honi soit qui mal y pense,’’ Frensham quoted quietly. ‘‘If 
you choose to question my morals, Neville, I can’t prevent 
you. But,’’ there was a warning in his tone, ‘‘please don’t air 
your private grievances when you’re in Tina’s company. It 
isn’t done.’’ 

Neville shot a glance at his superior. 
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‘‘What d’you mean?’’ he demanded quickly. 

‘“What I say. Just now your opinion of me was quoted 
by that wretched half-caste. I may be degenerate—as you 
suggest—but I won’t stand for that kind of thing!’’ The 
Commissioner’s face was very grim as he spoke. 

‘*But I ’? Neville began haltingly. 

‘‘Quite!’’ the Commissioner returned. ‘‘We won’t discuss 
it. Now that you are here I may as well tell you that, if Tina 
returns to-night, I want to see her—ek dum. Get that, 
Neville ?’’ 

There was a long silence. 

‘‘D’you hear?’’ Frensham demanded. 

The assistant turned sharply upon his superior. 

‘‘T’ll see you in hell first. Do your own filthy work,’’ he 
retorted. 

The Commissioner’s hands twitched momentarily and then 
became suddenly steady. 

‘‘You heard what I said, Neville. Do as you’re told, or——’’ 

Neville’s right fist shot out and cut the sentence short. 
Frensham caught the assistant’s arm, holding it as firmly as 
if it had been thrust in the mouth of a shark. 

‘That'll do, Neville. Don’t get childish about it.’’ He re- 
laxed his grip and pointed to the bungalow. 

‘Get inside—and remember what I told you,’’ he com- 
manded. 

The other hesitated and glanced at the Commissioner de- 
fiantly. 

‘‘That’s an order—not a request !’’ 

Neville walked slowly towards the verandah. He stopped 
at the foot of the steps. 

‘‘By gad, Frensham, you’ll pay for this piece of work!’’ 

‘‘That’s a matter of opinion,’’ Frensham remarked drily 
as he turned to go. And, had he but known, the remark was 
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2 


Frensham heard no more of Tina during the days which 
followed her sudden disappearance. Life became a very 
crowded affair for the Commissioner; there were many re- 
ports to be written; the Chinese colony was ever throbbing 
with mythical signs and wonders; native marriages were re- 
sponsible for much talk and needless bickering. Every day 
Frensham sat in judgment and administered the white man’s 
law to the little brown men of Bulalang. The legal procedure 
of these open-air assizes would have driven a King’s Counsel 
to drink; but the gods of Old Bailey can hardly be expected 
to understand the peculiar logic of a primitive people; your 
modern plaintiff does not seek to prove that the evil spirits 
of his adversary were responsible for an infringement of the 
Land Act. 

Frensham was no K.C.; he wore no wig; no comatose jury 
listened to his judgments; like Solomon he abounded in prac- 
tical wisdom; because of it, men turned attentive ears to his 
speech. His common sense and sympathy made him great 
among his subjects; he was a man after their own heart; a 
shrewd understanding of native politics and a respect of old- 
established tribal customs distinguished his swift judgments. 
If he was great as a ruler he was no less great as a man. By 
the sober and righteous was he respected; evildoers trembled 
at the sound of his voice. 

Zeidda, notoriously truculent in his dealings with white 
men, was impressed by Frensham’s personal strength, and 
spoke carefully of the White Rajah. 

Once, before an assembly of the people, the old chief voiced 
his approval of the Commissioner. 

‘‘My children,’’ he said, ‘‘I have seen this Rajah, and he 
is good. His strength is the strength of mountains; his voice 
is the voice of great waters, and his eyes are innocent of sleep: 
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He is like the sun, fearing nothing; because he is wise and 
understands mysteries have I listened to his talk. His words 
are the words of a Rajah, but he is no simple man. Let no man 
offend him, for he talks with spirits, and death walks in his 
shadow.’ 

That was in the early days. Zeidda’s faith in Frensham in- 
creased from day to day; because of it was there peace in the 
land. 

But now, since Hussang’s death, a tense lull descended 
upon the island; and it was that calm which goes before 
a storm. Frensham, unwilling to agitate Zeidda and his people, 
refrained from issuing further warning ; all that could be done 
was done. He could only wait. 

Meanwhile, at the Commissioner’s suggestion, George Moon 
and Lissa occupied the third bungalow of the settlement, an 
arrangement of which Neville seemed to approve. 

Moon related his experiences to the Commissioner, and 
bemoaned the superstitious nature of his Chinese labourers. 
An official visit to Ah Chen resulted, and that gentleman, 
although profuse in his apologies, hinted that his country- 
men lacked the spiritual strength necessary to brave the dan- 
gers of a jungle path. Nevertheless, Frensham collected 
a working party which, if not all that might be desired, 
was stout of heart and immune from the attacks of forest 
devils. 

It was difficult for the archeologist to appreciate the power 
of ‘‘magic’’ in the island. He was sceptical, always preserving 
the European and civilized point of view. Neither could he 
understand why the Commissioner, representing a civilized 
power, tolerated such rubbish. It was not reasonable for him 
to suppose that an enlightened Englishman should regard the 
black magic of untutored savages as a power in the land. 
Witchery, devil-worship and the like were to George Moon 
mere trickery ; he believed that modern science could explain 
all mysteries. Yet, in spite of such preconceived ideas, Moon 
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was willing to be convinced that there was, after all, ‘‘some- 
thing in this magic business.’’ He was human enough to enjoy 
a mystery; he delighted to relate ghost stories of the more 
fantastic kind. Speaking to Frensham on the subject he was 
amazed to discover that the Commissioner accepted the 
‘‘magic’’ of Bulalang without question. Surely, Moon 
thought, here was rank medievalism. Frensham laughed at 
the archeologist’s doubts, and Moon was more mystified than 
ever. Frensham, with a twinkle in his eye, mentioned the 
Indian ‘‘rope-trick.’’ 

The archologist nodded slowly. 

‘“Yes; that’s all very well, Frensham,’’ he returned. ‘‘ But 
there’s no magic about it. I saw it done at Amritsar, but I 
wasn’t convinced.’’ 

The Commissioner laughed. 

‘How d’you account for it?’’ he pursued. 

‘‘Hypnotism,’’ the other returned briefly. 

There was silence for some moments before Frensham 
answered. 

‘‘T don’t think so, Moon. A crowd isn’t easy to hypnotize; 
the hypnotic power which would control one man’s mind 
would leave another fellow unaffected.’’ 

Moon laughed. 

‘‘Yes. That’s a good argument, but I’m not persuaded that 
it’s anything more than pure hypnotism. I don’t see how it 
can be.’’ 

They were sitting on the verandah at the time, and Fren- 
sham, without a word, went inside the bungalow. Presently 
he reappeared holding in his hand a photographic print. 
Handing the paper to Moon he sat down again without making 
any remark. The archeologist studied the photograph cu- 
riously. 

‘“Well?’’ he enquired. 

Frensham’s eyes twinkled again. 

‘‘That’s your rope-trick—seen through the eye of a folding 
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Kodak. You can’t hypnotize a camera, Moon—at least, I 
haven’t read of it being done yet.’’ 

Laying the print on his knee Moon regarded the roof 
frowningly. It was some minutes before he answered. 

‘“You win, Frensham. ... I have no answer to that one,’’ 
he remarked. 

The Commissioner, seeing that Moon was impressed, re- 
lated strange stories of native ‘‘magic’’ in Bulalang; he 
sought not to elaborate these stories, but merely stated their 
bare facts. Moon was puzzled. But he no longer laughed when 
the subject was broached; he was, he said, willing to believe 
anything—in Bulalang. 

Some days later Frensham accepted an invitation to dine 
with the Moons. During the meal the conversation centred 
about Moon’s work and the possibility of his success in Bula- 
lang. So far he had found nothing, but he was not one to 
give up without investigating every possibility. The subject 
of archeology led them, by easy stages, to a discussion of pre- 
Christian civilization, and finally to religion. They were dis- 
cussing Buddhism and the character of Gautama himself when 
Lissa drew Frensham’s attention to a bronze figure of the 
Hindu prophet which stood upon a side table. 

‘‘Where did you get it?’’ the Commissioner enquired. 

Moon waved his hand airily. 

‘‘It was given to us by some holy johnny when we were 
in Korea. What was the name of the place, Lissa ?’’ 

‘<T believe it was Hwai-Ju. I remember the old priest well. 
He told me that there was a legend about it—something about 
its being in the possession of a peace-loving king. He was 
quite definite about it, and told me that it was hundreds of 
years old.’’ 

Moon laughed. 

‘‘Wanted you to cross his palm with silver, my dear Lissa. 
They’re a mercenary crowd, those holy boys. As for the 
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wretched idol—I wouldn’t mind betting that it was made in 
Birmingham.’’ 

There was a general laugh. But Frensham wanted to hear 
more. 

‘‘Do you remember the legend?’’ he enquired of Lissa. 

She laughed lightly. 

‘Well, some of it. But I simply can’t recall the names of 
all the people he mentioned.’’ 

It was Frensham’s turn to smile. 

‘“Yes—I’ve heard about these genealogical trees before. 
But I’d like to hear the story of this Buddha, if it wouldn’t 
bore you to relate it.’’ 

‘*Not at all. It rather interests me,’’ she replied. 

‘*Lissa belongs to your school of thought, Frensham,’’ Moon 
volunteered. ‘‘She’s full of legends and prophecies.’’ 

His sister ignored the remark and began to relate the legend 
of the Buddha. 

It was told how the original owner of the idol was a man 
of peace, a wise and just ruler and a scholar of no mean 
order. When he ascended the throne of his fathers he spoke 
to the people with the wisdom of Buddha in his mouth; to 
an amazed people (a nation of warriors) he preached goodwill 
and peace to all men, speaking emphatically and with con- 
viction concerning the foolishness of war. He eschewed strife 
and denounced the profession of arms; bloodshed, he said, 
was wicked, and no good ever came of it. To further strengthen 
his argument—and to ensure that his scholarly meditations 
should suffer no disturbance—he warned the people that, 
because his private idol was filled with the spirit of Gautama 
Buddha, these great truths had been revealed unto him. 

The old priest, Lissa pursued, was most emphatic about 
the idol being filled with the spirit of the Great Teacher, and 
showed an appropriate reverence when laying hands upon it. 

As time went on and the old king grew puffed up because 
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of his studies he became very dogmatic on the point of re- 
ligion. He was, he said, beloved of Buddha; he grew very 
sure of himself and the people shook their heads, saying: ‘‘he 
is an old man and has the vapours.’’ Then, one day, feeling 
no doubt that his foot was upon the necks of the people, he 
gave warning; at the first sign of war, he said, the idol would 
raise its hand in rebuke, and they who made war would be 
cursed. Now this was magic, and the people were afraid be- 
cause of the old king’s words. And, it may be supposed, 
the warning restrained their warlike ambitions for some 
time. 

But there came a day when a young and handsome prince 
of the blood royal, seeking speedy advancement and thirsting 
for power, sought to test the magic of the Buddha. His idea 
was to kill the scholarly king first and, with the reins of gov- 
ernment in his hands, to indulge in an orgy of war. 

The old. priest, according to Lissa, was very complete in his 
denunciation of that young prince. 

Nevertheless, the Prince persevered with his conspiracy. 
One night, his dispositions being complete, he entered the 
King’s sanctum by a secret door and impaled the scholar on 
a long, curved sword. The King died but slowly; he had a 
great love of life. But, although dying, the old ruler was 
far more concerned about the Prince than himself. He had not 
looked for such villainy in his own household. Then, while he 
was giving the youth a farewell admonition, the right arm of 
the bronze Buddha was lifted ‘‘in rebuke.’’ 

‘‘T think it hastened the old man’s end,’’ Lissa concluded 
feelingly. 

Frensham raised his eyebrows. During the narration of the 
legend his hands were fidgeting with the buttons of his coat. 
One of them fell to the floor as he put a question to the 
woman. 

‘‘What happened to the Prince?’’ he enquired. 

Moon sniffed and reached for the soda-water. 
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‘*Wanted to get on with the war, I s’pose,’’ he commented 
swiftly. 

His sister ignored the remark. 

‘‘He was assassinated by one of his own generals,’’ she 
replied. 

Accepting a cigarette from Moon, Frensham tapped it 
slowly on his thumb-nail and gazed reflectively at the table- 
cloth. 

‘‘T wouldn’t doubt such a story, you know, Moon,’’ he 
remarked after some moments. 

‘‘No? Of course we can’t prove it,’’ the archeologist re- 
turned. 

‘‘Perhaps not,’’ Frensham agreed. ‘‘ Yet it is extraordinary 
how these things do happen.’’ 

‘*At all events,’’ Lissa pursued, ‘‘the idol seems to have 
retained its peculiar attribute. The priest quoted several other 
incidents, and in each of them the warning of war was con- 
veyed by the Buddha. It was awfully interesting. I can’t 
imagine what induced the old chap to part with such a relic.”’ 

‘‘My dear,’’ Moon remarked suavely, ‘‘your unparalleled 
cheek would part a Jew from his money. This holy cuss 
wouldn’t stand an earthly with you or any other emancipated 
female.’’ 

‘‘Thanks!’’ she retorted. ‘‘I didn’t ask him for it.’’ 

Frensham, excusing himself, approached the idol with 
curious eyes. After examining it closely for some minutes 
he remarked that it seemed to be genuine enough. 

‘‘None of your Brummagem stuff here, Moon,’’ he com- 
mented shortly. 

‘<Watch out, Frensham,’’ the archeologist cautioned. ‘‘The 
little chap might lash out at you with a straight left.’’ 

‘‘Tt was the right arm,’’ Lissa corrected. 

Moon continued unheedingly. 

‘*Wish I’d had it snoeeig 4 apeue on the me of pias 
’fourteen,’’- he mused.. 
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On the following morning Frensham received a deputation 
from the Bulalangi. He knew enough of Zeidda to realize at 
once that there was trouble afoot ; the old Rajah was not given 
to paying social calls for the mere amusement of so doing. 

But the Commissioner was by no means surprised ; the calm 
which followed Hussang’s death was too ominous to be peace- 
ful; the very jungle itself was alive with menace, as though 
holding some deadly secret. Occasionally Frensham met the 
young men of Bulalang in the depths of the river jungle; 
expectancy sat in their eyes and there was caution in their 
swift movements. He knew that they sought not animals, but 
men, and there was no rebuke on his lips when he encoun- 
tered them. Indeed, Zeidda’s men constituted the unofficial 
police force of Bulalang; the Commissioner trusted them to 
keep careful watch. And Zeidda’s spies were many. 

The forest still harboured the shadows of night and a grey 
mist hung low over the silent river when a canoe manned by 
six paddlers slipped downstream to Awaila. Frensham saw 
their paddles flashing as the craft rounded the bend, and 
wondered. 

Zeidda, accompanied by Danna and two warriors, came 
seeking an audience with the Commissioner. Their name for 
Frensham was Abiji Itan, which, being freely translated, 
means, ‘‘Father of Men and Son of Understanding.’’ And 
the title was typical of the courageous, simple-hearted folk 
who used it. 

Frensham, while yet wondering what might be worrying 
the old Rajah, wisely concealed his anxiety and interest by 
keeping the deputation waiting. 

For nearly half an hour Zeidda sat cross-legged upon the 
verandah; imperial silence hung like a pall over the four 
men. 

When the Commissioner appeared there passed the slow, 
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majestic greetings which are peculiar to the Bulalangi. Neither 
man seemed to be aware of the passage of time. Frensham 
eyed the young warriors suspiciously. He did not approve 
of armed escorts except when occasion demanded a show of 
force. Such displays often provoked sudden war. 

‘‘The sun is not yet above the forest, Zeidda,’’ Frensham 
observed drily; ‘‘yet you come to me in a canoe with six 
paddlers and accompanied by men carrying the implements 
of war. Do you seek an enemy ?’’ 

No muscle moved on the Rajah’s face; only a flickering 
of eyes disturbed the statuesque figure. Frensham was re- 
minded of an early Chinese bronze . . . but Zeidda was speak- 


‘“‘O Master,’’ the Rajah returned slowly, ‘‘are there not 
always enemies ?’’ . 

Frensham awaited further revelations. 

‘<Well?’’ he invited. 

‘‘Evil tidings find swift messengers, O Rajah,’’ the chief 
pursued easily. ‘‘I came to this place in peace, yet prepared 
for war. The forest is full of eyes; perhaps there are some 
who, knowing that I journey to Awaila, would prevent me. 
Therefore came also with me these young men.’’ 

The old chief waved his hand in the direction of the escort. 

Frensham nodded and seated himself in a long cane chair. 

‘‘And who shall prevent you, Zeidda? Is there any talk 
of war in the forest lands; or have you received yet another 
strange visitor ?’’ 

Zeidda glanced meaningly towards the jungle and, raising 
a brown hand, commanded the Commissioner’s attention. 

‘‘T know not who shall prevent me, O Master, neither has 
any stranger entered my campong. Yet I will remember that 
when you came to Buru, you bade me set eyes in the forest. 
And, O Rajah, this have I done.’’ 

The old man paused for a moment and appeared to be 
turning some question over in his mind. 
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‘‘T have tidings, Master,’’ he remarked quietly. 

‘‘Tidings?’’ Frensham repeated. 

‘‘It is an urgent matter,’’ Zeidda remarked quietly. 

‘‘TIs this hearsay, or have you authority for such tidings?’’ 
the Commissioner enquired swiftly. 

‘‘O Rajah, whom my people call Abiji Itan,’’ the other 
continued chidingly, ‘‘when have I come to this place with 
false words in my mouth; when have I listened to the talk of 
foolish women? Then, too, am I not an old man to dare the 
damp air of morning? Yet I come, bringing tidings.”’ 

There was no compromise in the Rajah’s words. Frensham 
understood that he might take the news or leave it. 

‘*Since that day when you came to my campong, O Mas- 
ter,’’ Zeidda pursued in the same monotonous voice, ‘‘my 
young men have passed their days and their nights in the 
forest. In the night watches they have not slept. And, be- 
cause of their loyalty, they have brought news to me. They 
have come, O Rajah, from Makura and beyond, where the 
Great Sea stretches at the foot of the sky.’’ © 

The Commissioner shot a swift glance at the chief. 

‘‘Wrom Makura?’’ he enquired. 

The old man nodded, his eyes on the white man. 

‘‘Have your young men visited the land of the Ati?’’ Fren- 
sham demanded in a dangerous voice. 

‘“Master, they have not been to the land of Janna,’’ Zeidda 
continued suavely, ‘but that country which lies beyond the 
river. And there saw they strange things.’’ 

Frensham sniffed. He knew the old chief well enough to 
realize that no law would prevent Bulalangi spies from enter- 
ing the Ati country. But, at that moment, such secret diplom- 
acy could do little harm. 

‘‘Their news, O Rajah, disturbs my sleep.’’ 

‘¢So!’’? the Commissioner remarked. ‘‘Tell me, what did 
they see?’’ 

The chief lowered his voice and glanced apprehensively 
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towards the forest, as though fearing an unseen enemy. 

‘‘They saw two white Rajahs among the trees near the sea. 
They talked there until the going down of the sun.”’ 

Frensham’s eyes narrowed; his hands gripped the arms of 
the chair. 

‘“What Rajahs were these, Zeidda?’’ he asked quietly. 

The chief answered in a whisper: 

‘One of them my young men knew,”’ he continued; ‘‘ 
was the Duncan Tuan. They saw his beard move in the wind. 
But the pence they knew not; neither could they tell whence 
he came.’ 

Frensham pursed his lips; grim lines ‘appeared about his 
mouth. 

‘‘Your young men followed these Rajahs ?’’ he enquired. 

The other shook his head. 

‘‘They returned straightly, O Master, and I came swiftly to 
_ this place. It is well?’’ Zeidda enquired. 

‘<Which of your young men saw this meeting ?”’ 

‘‘Master, it was Aril. He is with me,’’ the other replied. 

‘‘T will see him,’’ the Commissioner remarked. 

When the man appeared Frensham listened to the story 
with a frown on his face. 

‘‘Saw you anything in his hand?’’ he enquired, when Aril 
concluded. 

‘‘O Great One, I saw a long gun,’’ the man replied. 

‘‘You are sure?’’ 

The man spared no pains to convince Frensham that Dun- 
can carried a ‘‘big gun,’’ The description was faithful and the 
Commissioner was satisfied. 

After some minutes of silence Frensham waved his hand 
towards the river. 

‘‘Go back as you came, Zeidda. Keep silent and watch al- 
ways. Go quickly, for in this you serve me well.’’ 

The old Rajah bowed and rose to his feet. 

‘‘T go, O Rajah,’’ he replied. 
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When Zeidda had gone Frensham remained sitting in his 
chair on the verandah. At last, he reflected, the mystery was 
revealing itself. There could be no longer any doubt as to 
the identity of the rifle thief. Duncan was a new fly in the 
ointment. Hicks, long-threatened, was still an almost legend- 
ary figure. And Keith Frensham was not the man to speculate 
about shadows when the substance was to hand. Duncan must 
be removed from Bulalang—arrested, deported, anything. The 
Commissioner was quite certain of that; it was his obvious 
course of action, to be pursued without delay. 

At first thought Frensham imagined it to be too easy. It 
was a comparatively simple thing to do and yet he hesitated 
to do it. Duncan was an old man, an outcast, a reprobate, 
but none the less aged and entitled to some respect. He was, 
moreover, the father of a daughter, which was awkward. 
Finally, he was in direct communication with another white 
man, and therein was a new problem. Frensham hazarded a 
guess—Hicks? There was something in that, he thought, but 
Duncan was the one certainty. Duncan. He remembered how 
the old fellow had condemned himself on that day when the 
two men first met. He had warned the Commissioner that 
something of the sort would happen. Perhaps he had en- 
couraged Tina. 

At all events, personal feelings no longer counted. Duncan 
was a menace to the peace of Bulalang. He must be arrested 
and taken to Telavu; the rest was easy; MacLeod would deal 
with Duncan. 

Frensham determined to visit the Duncan bungalow that 
very afternoon. It did not occur to the Commissioner that the 
old beachcomber was armed with one of his own Lee-Enfields ; 
Frensham had a good-humoured contempt for the old fellow’s 
marksmanship. 

Rising from his chair to leave the bungalow he was con- 
fronted by Lissa Moon. She appeared to have hurried on her 
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way. After a conventional greeting she put a question to the 
Commissioner. 

‘‘T hope you won’t think I’m interfering with your work, 
Mr. Frensham, but—there’s nothing wrong, is there?’’ she 
asked anxiously. | 

Frensham, suddenly aware of her presence, almost forgot 
to answer. The appearance of this woman unnerved him; 
speech would have been a hollow farce at that moment. The 
old Frensham seemed to vanish into the shadow of the palms 
and a new man stood before Lissa Moon. The determination 
and self-abnegation which distinguished Frensham, the ruler, 
was less apparent in Frensham, the man. His old detached 
attitude disappeared ; he was no longer able to watch his little 
world from a private pinnacle, this woman had changed all 
that. It was very disturbing, rather terrible perhaps; but— 
he was forced to confession—a circumstance beyond his con- 
trol. Here was something greater than fear, greater than 
death. Bulalang, his work, duty—these were suddenly become 
mere trifles. He was too overwhelmed to be shocked; too 
generous and human not to be moved by the sudden wave 
of emotion which swept away all doubts and fears. The grave 
beauty of her eyes and the lily-like delicacy of her com- 
plexion showed in bold relief against the heavy, forbidding 
wall of jungle. 

Frensham, like all men in love, could not believe such 
beauty possible; it made him feel very small. As he looked 
at her a wistful smile played about the woman’s lips. He 
felt as though he had always known her, always loved her; 
he experienced a great and indefinable longing. The loneli- 
ness of his life haunted his mind like a grey skeleton. He 
hated it; it was unbearable. He wanted to take this woman 
in his arms and kiss her; he would sacrifice everything just 
to feel her head resting on his shoulder. 

He tried to analyse his emotions and failed. Then, out of 
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the morning, came the echo of her question. He started momen- 
tarily ; he was forgetting himself and—Neville. 

‘*Er—no,’’ he stammered, ‘‘there’s nothing wrong—why 
do you ask?”’ 

She nodded towards the river. A slim, white hand pointed 
in the direction of Buru. How wonderful she looked, he 
thought. 

‘*T saw those men—they came and went rather hurriedly,”’’ 
she pursued. ‘‘ And—vwell, I was rather anxious.’’ 

He nodded and hastened to reassure her. 

‘‘No. There’s nothing wrong—tribal grievances, that’s all. 
You'll get used to seeing those people.’’ 

She regarded him steadily. Lissa knew that men of Fren- 
sham’s calibre don’t lie without good reason. She knew, also, 
that Frensham consistently avoided her. 

‘*T understand,’’ she replied; ‘‘but, you see, George is in 
the jungle with a mere handful of men, and I was naturally 
anxious.’’ | 

‘‘Quite,’’ he returned. ‘‘Is Shaitan with your brother?’’ 

She reflected for a moment. 

‘Ves, 99 

The Commissioner nodded. 

‘‘Then your brother is as safe as though he were in Pic- 
cadilly—safer.’’ 

She was silent for a moment. Here perhaps was an ex- 
planation of Frensham’s attitude towards Anthony Neville. 
It gave her much pain to discover such a state of affairs among 
white men in a wild country. Lissa belonged to the old school 
of imperial thought. 

‘You put a great deal of faith in the natives, Mr. Fren- 
sham,’’ she remarked. 

He caught the note of enquiry in her voice and was im- 
mediately on his guard. 

‘‘Yes. I have to. Don’t you approve?’’ his eyes were hard 
as he put the question. 
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‘‘Would any white woman approve under the circum- 
stances?’’ she retorted calmly. 

He frowned. ‘‘ What are the éipeumatanees’?? he enquired. 

‘‘You trust Shaitan and yet you do not trust your own 
countrymen—Mr. Neville, for example.’’ 

He could have defended himself against the accusation, 
but consistency forbade it. 

‘*Well?’’ he replied in a non-committal voice. 

‘‘TIt’s hardly the thing, is it? You wouldn’t call it ‘cricket,’ 
would you?’’ she continued, in a quiet voice. 

The voice of authority was thinly disguised when he spoke. 

‘‘That, Miss Moon, is a problem which must be solved ir- 
respective of colour. Zeidda wasn’t educated at Eton, but 
he’s a thoroughbred in spite of his colour. As virtual Governor 
of Bulalang I place my trust in men who will not betray it.’’ 

The grey eyes regarded him curiously as though seeking 
the human being under the robes of authority. She noticed 
that he spoke only of Zeidda. There was no word of Neville. 
No matter how she pressed him, Frensham was determined 
not to shame his assistant in this woman’s eyes. That was a 
type of loyalty of which she had heard, but here she found 
it strangely manifested. She sought further enlightenment. 

‘What about Mr. Neville?’’ she pursued. 

His mouth tightened, and the green eyes were troubled. 

‘‘Mr. Neville is my assistant. He does his job efficiently and 
doesn’t make a fuss about it. Administration is difficult in a 
place like this and, under the circumstances, I am not in a 
position to discuss its—er—difficulties. You see, it would be 
unfair to all of us, wouldn’t it?’’ 

There was the suspicion of a smile in the grey eyes. Fren- 
sham was blushing like a schoolboy. She was secretly delighted 
to discover the boy in Keith Frensham. And, if she was not 
the first woman to explore the depths of Frensham’s soul, 
she was the first of her sex to discover that the boy was as 
great—if not greater—than the man in authority. 
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‘‘T think I understand, Mr. Commissioner,’’ she returned 
quietly. ‘‘Good morning.”’ 

Frensham watched her retreating figure in amazement. No 
other woman had spoken to him in that way. 

‘“What the deuce does she mean by that?’’ he asked of the 
verandah roof. 

In the hight morning breeze indolent palm fronds waved a 
puckish answer to his question. 


4 


Frensham wasted little time in making plans. He had de- 
cided upon his course of action before Zeidda returned to his 
canoe. The Rajah’s news, whilst complicating the mystery 
which surrounded Bulalang, also provided the Commissioner 
with a clue. A criminal known to the police is a difficulty half 
overcome. After hearing Zeidda’s news Frensham was able to 
trace the origin of the Ati trouble and to guess the identity 
of the rifle thief. Here was sufficient evidence to convict 
Duncan. 

But the arrest of Duncan would not put an end to the 
trouble; the Commissioner realized that the beachcomber was 
nothing more than a tool. The greater difficulty would be to 
bring Duncan’s fellow-conspirators to book. Frensham would 
have given much to discover the identity of Duncan’s mys- 
terious visitor. The Bulalangi were vague about it, and seemed 
to attach far more importance to their discovery of Duncan. 

Frensham was unwilling to believe that Hicks was employ- 
ing Duncan. Hicks’ exploits were always individual in their 
achievement; no other white man had ever shared the spoils 
of victory with the master of the Psyche. Neither could Fren- 
sham believe that Hicks would show himself before he was 
about to deliver a decisive blow. The Commissioner had a 
sneaking regard for the Napoleonic thoroughness of ‘‘Flash’’ 
Hicks. 
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Before taking any further action the Commissioner decided 
to confer with Dunn. As soon as Lissa went he sent a mes- 
senger to the little captain. 

Dunn, perspiring and full of strange oaths, rolled ungrace- 
fully up the narrow path towards the Commissioner’s bunga- 
low. Apparently the mechanism of the steering-gear was try- 
ing the sailor’s temper. 

‘‘Caught me a bit awkward that time, Mist’ Frensham. 
That pesky gear must ’a been manyfactured by the same 
man as built the Great Wall of China. He was a cunning 
swab—I’ll give him that. But I’d like to get him aboard the 
Suva for ten minutes—only ten minutes. I’d show him—my 
colonial !”’ 

Frensham smiled. Nevertheless, he was annoyed at the Cap- 
tain’s news. 

‘‘That’s a nuisance, Dunn. How long’ll it take to fix if I 
give you a hand ?’’ 

The sailor pondered for a moment. 

‘* *Bout a couple of hours, I reckon.”’ 

The Commissioner nodded approvingly. 

‘‘That’s better! I’ll come along and give you a hand. This 
is going to be a busy day, Dunn. Did you see Zeidda on the 
river this morning ?”’ 

Dunn nodded quickly and began to search his pockets for 
a cheroot. 

**IT reckon I did—canoe going up-stream like a Sydney rac- 
ing schooner. What’s the blarney—can’t he sleep; or have 
the witch-doctors been telling him that he’s due for the land 
0’ spirits?’’ 

Frensham smiled and held the spent bullet between the 
finger and thumb of his right hand. 

Dunn, lighting his cheroot, peered over the top of his cupped 
hands and blinked rapidly. 

‘*T’ve found the johnny who fired this, Dunn,’’ the Com- 
missioner remarked triumphantly. 
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The sailor was not impressed. Blowing a stream of smoke 
from the corner of his mouth he eyed his companion curiously. 

‘‘Mean to say you didn’t know until just now?’’ he 
enquired. 

Frensham’s eyebrows went up and he jerked a thumb in 
the direction of Buru. 

‘‘Zeidda’s men saw the rifle in Duncan’s hands. Of course, 
I knew all about it some days ago. I’m not exactly blind, you 
know.’’ 

The sailor grimaced and flicked the ash from his cheroot. 

‘‘None of my business, of course, Mist’ Frensham, but I 
should have thought you’d have got busy before now.”’ 

The Commissioner shook his head. 

‘*Proof. I had to get proof, you see. When I report this 
business there’ll be the devil to pay in London. About twenty 
venerable gentlemen in black coats will read that report. 
They ’ll be on the look-out for evidences of indiscretion on 
my part. A man is innocent until he’s proved guilty, Dunn— 
that’s the law. I can’t go shooting people out of hand, you 
know.’’ 

Dunn scratched his head. 

‘‘So that’s the law, is it?’’ he enquired. ‘‘Then it’s all 
wrong, Mist’ Frensham. I reckon I know a ‘bad hat’ when I 
see one. Wouldn’t they let you shoot a swab like Hicks?’’ 

Frensham laughed. 

‘‘Not without a trial, you bloodthirsty old ruffian.’’ 

A look of amazement spread over the sailor’s face. 

‘*You might shoot him, accidental like, in a fight,’’ Dunn 
suggested hopefully. 

‘*You’re a Hunnish old scoundrel, Dunn,’’ Frensham re- 
torted. 

‘*Maybe, Mist’ Frensham, maybe. But I ain’t got no use fou 
a law as lets Hicks get away with his line of DUsiness, ad 

Frensham nodded sympathetically. | 

‘‘Wait until the time comes, Dunn,”’’ he advised. ‘‘ Anyway, 
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I didn’t bring you over here to discuss law. There’s something 
I want to know.’’ 

Taking the cheroot from his lips the sailor leaned forward 
in his chair. 

‘‘Then I’m your man, Mist’ Frensham.’’ 

The Commissioner, folding his arms across his chest, eyed 
his companion steadily. 

‘‘Tell me, Dunn, who is behind Duncan’s little scheme?”’ 

The little captain leaned back in his chair, rolled the che- 
root from one side of his mouth to the other, and sniffed 
loudly. 

‘*Hicks—every time!’’ 

Taking the cheroot from his mouth he crossed his short 
legs with the air of one who has uttered a great and profound 
statement. 

_ Frensham pulled at his moustache and watched the sailor 
critically. 

‘‘What makes you think so?’’ 

‘‘Tt’s as plain as a pikestaff, Mist’ Frensham. When a man 
like yourself gets to be boss of a show like Bulalang it makes 
pearl-raiding dangerous. Hicks wants inside information be- 
fore he’ll make a landing—see?’’ 

But the Commissioner was not convinced. 

‘‘Do you think he’d go to all this trouble for the sake of a 
few beastly pearls, Dunn?’’ he contended. 

The sailor sat up with a jerk. 

‘*Eh—what’s that, Mist’ Frensham! Did I hear you say 

‘a few pearls?’ ”’ ! 

Frensham waited for further revelations from the old 
sailor. 

Dunn, with the half-smoked cheroot between his fingers, 
wagged his hand aggressively as he spoke. 

‘‘Do you know, sir, just how much money is in those 
pearls ?’’ 

_ The other shook his head. 
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‘‘T shouldn’t reckon you did, either, Mist’ Frensham. The 
Black Pearls of Buru are easily worth seventy thousand 
sterling—if not more.”’ 

The Commissioner frowned. 

‘* Really !’’ 

‘‘My colonial oath !—Hicks is no chicken when it comes to 
valuing pearls!’’ Dunn retorted. 

‘“<That’s a useful bit of news, Dunn. Very useful. If you'll 
get back to the ship I’ll join you in a few minutes. I want to 
see Mr. Neville.’’ 

‘And then ?’? Dunn enquired eagerly. 

‘‘Dunecan,’’ Frensham returned quietly. ‘‘Engine run- 
ing O. K.?’’ 

‘‘Never been running better.’’ 

The Commissioner nodded and turned to enter the bunga- 
low. Presently he reappeared and set off in the direction of 
Neville’s bungalow. 

The assistant listened attentively to Frensham’s orders. 
Only when the Commissioner mentioned rifles did Neville’s 
glance stray towards the jungle. 

‘“Mind you,’’ Frensham was saying, ‘‘I’m not suggesting 
that there will be a raid in my absence, but it’s as well to be 
prepared for the gentle Hicks.’’ 

Neville’s eyelids fluttered momentarily. 

‘‘What about the Moons?’’ he enquired. 

‘* Advise George to put to sea and give him a couple of 
rifles—we can’t spare any more. He'll be safer off the island 
if there is trouble. And, remember, if Zeidda warns you 
that anything’s amiss, go to Buru ek dum. Use your own 
discretion and hold the Bulalangi together. Get that, Ne- 
ville ?’’ 

The assistant nodded dubiously. 

‘‘Good enough! There’s a Verey pistol and a packet of 
cartridges in the locker. Use them as a signal if it’s dark and 
you have time. I hope to be back in time to stop trouble. . . 
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there’s little chance of anything happening yet. Are you quite 
gure you understand?’’ 

‘‘Quite,’’ Neville returned coldly; ‘‘but d’you think it’s 
a good thing to give me a carte blanche like this? You see— 
I’m supposed to be unstable. .. .’’ 

The Commissioner’s mouth tightened and there was a dan- 
gerous gleam in his eyes. 

‘‘Neville, don’t be a dam’ fool. I’m giving you supreme 
command—isn’t that sufficient? Noblesse oblige, Neville. I 
can’t say more than that. And—by gad!—if you’re the man 
I think you are, you’ll understand.’’ 

Without another word Frensham turned on his heel and 
set off to join Dunn aboard the Suva. The assistant watched 
his colleague curiously until the fencing palms concealed the 
tall white figure. Thrusting his hands deep into his trouser 
pockets, Neville strolled towards the bungalow. 

‘*He’s either a blithering ass, or a god,’’ he mused aloud; 
‘‘rather suspect he’s something of both!’’ 

Neville was puzzled; he had spent futile hours in trying 
to analyze Frensham’s motives. And what baffled him more 
than anything else was the Commissioner’s attitude towards 
Lissa Moon. Neville was no fool; he knew what men looked 
like when they were in love; during a prolonged visit to Simla 
he had amused himself by cataloguing the symptoms dis- 
played by amorous subalterns. It hadn’t been very difficult. 
But Frensham defied all his investigations. There could be 
no doubt that Frensham was profoundly affected by the pres- 
ence of Lissa Moon, he reflected; yet there was no sign—not 
even the slightest suspicion of demonstrative love. Neville had 
listened to their conversation at dinner; he had detected a 
certain reticence in their speech. So much was left unsaid, even 
when the conversation was flowing in easy channels, that he 
wanted to shout at them, to make them talk like reasonable 
beings. Frensham’s silences were conspicuous, and they irri- 
tated him intensely. He gave one the impression that he was 
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holding Lissa at arm’s length. And Lissa? That was the an- 
noying part of it; she appeared to derive greater pleasure 
from Frensham’s silence than anything else in Bulalang. 
When she was alone with Neville the conversation was easy 
enough! it was almost too easy. She led him hither and 
thither like an obedient dog; she talked in the most wonderful 
way and yet in the most unsatisfactory way. There was noth- 
ing beyond the words of her conversation ; the essential virtue 
of intercourse was absent. And the gulf between them never 
grew smaller; it was fathomless and, as Neville thought, 
absurd. 

Had the assistant been more shrewd in his observation 
he would have discovered, between Frensham and Lissa Moon, 
the most wonderful and exquisite companionship in the 
. world—a wooing without words. 


That afternoon when the Suva left her moorings and 
dropped down the river, Lissa watched from the verandah 
of her bungalow. Everything was still as she sat there 
reflecting upon her conversation with Frensham; a dry, omin- 
ous silence enveloped the whole island, and she shuddered 
unconsciously. Like all of her sex she instinctively felt the 
approach of danger. 

When she saw Frensham’s white figure leaning over the 
Suva’s rail she experienced a vague presentiment. Something 
was going to happen; she was very sure of it. But the idea of 
personal danger was absent from her mind; she feared only 
for the tall, tragic-eyed Commissioner. Whilst common-sense 
argued that Keith Frensham was nothing to her, she could | 
not shut him from her thoughts. While he passed, at every 
hour of the day, before her eyes she was never more than 
interested in the fellow. At least, that was how she analyzed 
her attitude. But circumstances had changed; he was going 
-away—leaving her. She knew that he was set forth upon a 
dangerous mission. Perhaps—and the thought seemed to crush 
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the life out of her—she would never see him again. For some 
minutes the awful possibility haunted her; it stood, like a 
skeleton, at her side. She was very miserable. 

The gray eyes were wet and her slim figure was eloquent 
in its tragic watchfulness. Only an artist—and he a genius— 
could have interpreted the quiet finality of her pose. A tear 
gleamed as it trickled down the soft cheek. She realized that 
she was crying. 

Presently a new light dawned in her eyes and a slow, in- 
scrutable smile played about the curving lips. It was as 
though she had received a message from the Great Unknown. 
Because she was a woman she began to hope. Hope was her 
birthright; she allowed it to sweep all else from her mind. 
It was as though she had suddenly realized immortality. The 
very thought of it thrilled her like the mellow cadences of a 
Stradivarius. Hope possessed her, soul and body. 

And in that moment she knew, as she had never known 
before, that she loved a man. Realization exalted her above all 
presentiment and foreboding. She loved Keith Frensham. 
She repeated the statement many, many times. It was very 
wonderful. 

A blush suffused her cheeks; love brought wonder to her 
beauty ; like all women in love, she was perfect. 

Presently she picked up a book from the table at her side. 
It was a diary—a truly feminine record of wanderings in 
enchanted seas. As she opened it she saw a sentence which 
she had written only that morning. It was a quotation culled 
from an English magazine: 


“A passage perillus makyth a port pleasant.” 
A smile played about her lips as she read the peaceful words. 


She paused, pencil in hand, and then wrote underneath the 
quotation: 


“T have found my man, I know he will return to me.” 
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5 


The Suva lost no time in her passage. It was early afternoon 
when Dunn pointed out the sandy stretch of shore which 
fringed Duncan’s little estate. 

Frensham studied the coast carefully with the aid of his 
binoculars. Nowhere could he see any sign of life. Presently he 
turned to the sailor. 

‘‘Not a soul about, Dunn. I hope they haven’t been warned 
of our coming,’’ he remarked thoughtfully. 

Dunn shook his head doubtfully and scrutinized the distant 
horizon before he answered. 

‘‘There’s no saying, Mist’ Frensham. You know as well as 
I do that Hicks don’t leave nothing to chance. He’s got eyes 
everywhere.’’ 

Frensham glanced enquiringly at the distant beach. 

‘*Yes, you’re right. And, if Duncan has been warned, it'll 
be one of two things; either he’s cleared out, or—he’s waiting 
to give me an appropriate welcome, with one of my own 
rifles !’’ 

Dunn shot a swift glance at his superior. 

‘*You’re not going alone?’’ he asked. 

““Why not?’’ the Commissioner returned. 

The sailor shook his head dubiously. 

‘‘No use takin’ chances. That’s a dam’-fool scheme, Mist’ 
Frensham. Me and Halik’ll come along with you,’’ he pursued. 

‘‘Nothing doing, Dunn. This is my affair. If anything goes 
wrong, we don’t all want to be in the soup. No. You stay here 
and keep your eyes open. If anything does happen you must 
get back to Awaila and warn Mr. Neville. If I don’t return 
within the hour you'll know I’m not coming. Up anchor and 
get out—quick. Understand ?”’ 

The little captain pursed his lips and shook his head ob- 
stinately. 
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‘“‘But, Mist’ Frensham—”’ he began. 

The Commissioner raised his hand warningly. 

‘‘No ‘buts’ please, Dunn. I’m sorry. But this is an occasion 
which demands that you obey my orders. D’you under- 
stand ?’’ 

The little captain’s eyes were turned away as he answered. 
He would have given much to follow Frensham. 

‘‘You said it, sir,’’ he replied in an unnatural voice. 

Frensham felt rather ashamed of himself at that moment. 
He knew that, did the sailor attempt further persuasion, he 
could not refuse. These two men, each representative of a 
distinct social order, were bound together by a great under- 
standing. Dunn would have followed the Commissioner 
through the back streets of hell; he would have cursed the 
name of Frensham and vowed before all men that he was 
merely obeying orders. But—and this Frensham knew—Dunn 
would never show his feelings. He wasn’t the kind that snivels 
over a lavender-scented envelope; the stronger his emotion 
the more unprintable his language. 

‘*Better stop the engine, Dunn,’’ the Commissioner sug- 
gested. ‘‘Get in-shore quietly under as little sail as possible. 
I want to make a landing half-a-mile this side of Duncan’s 
place.”’ 

‘‘Aye, aye, sir!’’ the sailor returned. 

Frensham watched the captain as he went aft to his crew. 
There was nothing prepossessing about Dunn’s elephantine 
gait, yet one knew instinctively that the old man was a king 
in that little realm of his. 

The Commissioner smiled. 

‘‘He’s the right stuff, anyway,’’ he muttered appreciatively. 

Ten minutes later Frensham stepped ashore from the 
Suvea’s boat. Dunn, leaning over the schooner’s rail with his 
helmet at a dangerous angle, lit one of his favourite cheroots 
and shook a doleful head. 
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‘‘Mist’ Frensham, you’ve got guts, but... you’re a 
bloody fool!’’ 

Frensham, totally unaware of the sailor’s bluff compliment, 
strode unhesitatingly in the direction of Duncan’s bungalow. 
He had walked nearly a quarter of a mile when he turned 
sharply and entered the forest. 

A deep and menacing silence hung like a cloud over his 
path. He was not without imagination and, with every step 
he took, the danger seemed more real and terrifying. For a 
man endowed with the blind courage of a beast the mission 
would have been easy. But Frensham was gifted—or cursed— 
with a vivid imagination, and blind courage was not among 
his attributes. His courage was of a higher order; he was 
afraid of being afraid, and because of that fear did he seek 
danger. He was constantly putting himself to the test and, 
with a supreme effort of will, sought rather than avoided the 
greater perils. 

_ When he came within sight of the bungalow he knew that, 

somewhere, a Lee-Enfield muzzle was winking at him. He 
could imagine the wicked blue eye that squinted over the 
black sights; he almost saw the white, silken beard gleaming 
against the heavy stock. 

The silence continued unbroken as he approached the bun- 
galow. The tumble-down verandah was in its usual chaotic 
state. The Commissioner could not suppress a smile. 

At the foot of the verandah steps he halted and, thrusting 
his hand into his coat pocket, pushed up the safety catch of 
his automatic. It probably wouldn’t be necesssary, he re- 
flected, but it was wiser to be prepared for—accidents. 

‘*You there, Duncan?’’ he called. 

The words were echoed from the vaulting of the decayed 
verandah, but there was no answer. 

He called again and again. Always the same ironical echo 
but never an answer. A deep silence followed. Then, hand in 
pocket, he entered the bungalow. Everywhere he found dis- 
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order; it reminded Frensham of a studio he once visited in 
Chelsea. He halted in the doorway of what he took to be 
Duncan’s private ‘‘den.’’ Old newspapers and magazines lit- 
tered the floor, and one or two photographs afflicted the walls; 
there were books too—scientific treatises innocent of binding. 

Frensham’s eyes glittered as they wandered to the centre 
of the room. There, on a low table, were several clips of ball 
cartridge. There could no longer be any doubt of Duncan’s 
guilt. Here to hand was the proof. 

Crossing the room he picked up one of the clips and ex- 
tracted a cartridge; a ‘‘broad arrow’’ was stamped on the 
brass case. As he fingered the cartridge he became aware of 
Someone else in the room. 

Turning swiftly about he was confronted by a huge kanaka. 
The black muzzle of a Lee-Enfield gaped threateningly before 
the Commissioner’s eyes. He regarded the native steadily as 
he formulated a plan of action. The black finger of the kan- 
aka was on the trigger and Frensham knew that he must move 
quickly if he was to gain possession of the rifle. | 

With a swift movement he grasped the rifle barrel and 
drove his right fist in the kanaka’s face. The man, more sur- 
prised than hurt, fell to his knees and released his hold on 
the rifle. A shot whistled through the thin roof and the acrid 
smell of burnt cordite came to Frensham’s nostrils. 

He was kneeling on the kanaka’s chest when another shot 
rang out. He felt a hot, sudden pain in his left shoulder. 
Then: 

‘‘Not so fast, Excellency! Put your hands up. I don’t like 
the look of your pocket,’’ a voice said. 

The Commissioner turned his head and saw Duncan stand- 
ing in the doorway. He was armed. 

‘‘Come along!’’ the beachcomber commanded. ‘‘I can’t 
miss you again—at two yards.”’ 

Inwardly cursing his own folly the Commissioner raised 
his right hand above his head; the other hung limply by his 
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side. Duncan grinned and motioned the kanaka to get up. 

‘‘Tie his hands behind his back, Yuka,’’ Duncan com- 
manded the native. Seeing no way of escape Frensham al- 
lowed himself to be bound by the kanaka. He was, he knew, 
the victim of his own folly; he should have known better. 
Duncan was silent until the native had finished, then a smile 
of triumph spread over his ruddy face. Shuffling across the 
room he took the automatic from Frensham’s pocket. With a 
final glance round the room he crossed to the table and began 
to fill his pockets with the loaded ammunition clips. 

‘‘Nice weapon—the Lee-Enfield,’’ he remarked casually. 

‘*Very!’’ the Commissioner returned acidly; ‘‘ever try it 
at long range?”’ 

The beachcomber smiled in a self-satisfied way. 

‘‘Think you’re clever, don’t you, Mr. Governor-General ? 
But this is one to me;’’ he indicated Frensham’s wrists with 
a wave of the hand. 

The Commissioner pondered for a moment. 

‘“What’s the big idea, Duncan?’’ he enquired quietly. 

The beachcomber stroked his nose gently with the forefinger 
of his right hand. 

‘Remember telling me that you were boss of this show?’’ 
he demanded. 

There was no asnwer. 

““Well,”’ he pursued, ‘‘this is my innings. I’m the big fel- 
low boss just now, and what I say goes. Now, Excellency— 
march !’’ 

Frensham did not move. 

“Are you taking me to Hicks?’’ he asked swiftly. 

The other man frowned and pointed to the jungle. 

‘‘That’s where you’re going, young man. A nice, clean hut 
in the bush, with an armed guard. Now move!”’ 

The Commissioner moved forward a pace. 

‘* Well, Duncan—what next?’’ 
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‘‘You’ll find out soon enough. I reckon you’ve about three 
days to live,’’ the beachcomber returned grimly. 

“*So!’’ Frensham remarked as he walked slowly down the 
corridor. ‘‘I suppose you haven’t a cigarette you could give 
me—boss !’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
1 


Auav. is one of the fairest of Pacific Islands, and geograph- 
ical isolation serves greatly to enhance the pristine beauty of 
its defiant landscape. Sonserol, its immediate neighbour, lies 
a hundred miles away; perhaps that is why wandering pearl- 
fishers call Alau the ‘‘never-never land’’—but I think there 
is another reason. 

To the sailor Alau appears as a fairyland where the flaming 
splendour of tropical vegetation never offends the eye, where 
the plunging sunlight is never too hot to be kind. A belt of 
stately trees sweeps its green wonder from shore to shore; a 
yellow beach curves gracefully about the rippling sapphire 
of the ocean; the boom of surf comes softly to the ear like 
the crooning of an infant god. A pyramid of native rock, 
towering above the wall of brooding hills, shakes its leonine 
head against a sun-drenched sky. 

Here might a man say is God’s Garden; here is luxury, 
beauty, peace, and the profound solitude of distance; here, 
in the perfumed, opalescent dawn, surely come the Lotus- 
eaters. 

True solitude lies beyond those nodding palms—the sol- 
itude of an accursed land. There is peace, too; but it is the 
cold, fathomless peace of the Unknown. It is the island of 
Living Death; a land of awful silences where Life—so dear to 
the sons of men—is no longer real. The rushing river which, 
in easier lands, sweeps humanity from the cradle to the tomb 
becomes, in Alau, a limpid stream. In its pool-like depths 
memory lingers to torment the souls of the watchers. Once 


they were as other men, alive in the great, unresting world. 
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But now—their story is told and they know how it ends. For 
them the world is but an idle dream, evanescent and un- 
satisfying. 

Men go to Alau to die apart from their fellows, out of that 
world which once smiled upon their young ambition and hon- 
oured their industry. Here is no ambition nor any enterprise: 
Nature alone rules, proposes, and achieves. There is no irony 
like that of Nature. 

The leper colony of Alau lies beyond the mountains of the 
interior, at the foot of a precipice. Perhaps, when Time was 
young, some berserk god sliced a mountain in two, like a piece 
of cake, and threw half of it away in anger. The great rocky 
wall remains, and at its foot stretches a verdant amphitheatre 
about ten miles in circumference, wherein show the careless 
glories of a natural garden. The roofs of bungalows and huts 
show everywhere among the drooping palms; there is a neat, 
white church, and near by, the bungalows of those brave 
knights who minister to the afflicted of Alau. 

They are known as the White Fathers; and, remembering 
their smiling self-sacrifice and noble purpose, one is inclined 
to the belief that they alone discover ‘‘the peace which passeth 
all understanding.’’ Their earthly reward, seldom given, is a 
hushed whisper which sometimes penetrates to the serene 
homes of civilization. But for such reward they have no 
thought, for they are above the praise of men. They are God’s 
good men; first among the world’s heroes. Even their Cre- 
ator is silent when they pass from the scene of their labours. 

Yet nowhere in this troubled world does faith live and 
flourish as in that land of death. There is a common affliction, 
& common hope; all men are equal, and democracy is some- 
thing more than an ideal. The eye of death is never closed. 

It was the custom at Alau for European lepers—of which 
there are few—to assist the Fathers in their work amongst 
the native population. Only a very few refused their assist- 
ance, since work was essential to each and all in order to 
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prevent the horror of thought. Conversation became an urgent 
necessity. 

But Margaret Frensham in the first few months of her 
residence, declined to assist in the work of ministration. She 
was too overcome by the suddenness of her affliction, too full 
of self-pity in the consummation of disaster, to discover the 
silent tragedy about her. Many months passed before she 
fully understood the sinister significance of Alau and its un- 
fettered prisoners. 

She had read of lepers when a child; she had frequently 
listened to the stories of missionaries who had seen such 
people; and her invariable remark, at the conclusion of such 
revelations, was: ‘‘ How horrible!’’—nothing more. Such was 
the depth of her understanding and the measure of her sym- 
pathy. As a white woman she had believed herself immune 
from such terrors. Leprosy. It was merely a word to her in 
those days; she didn’t like the sound of it. Asked what it was, 
she would name it as a disease which afflicted ‘‘natives.”’ 

There is no leprosy in London; in Shanghai it is a whis- 
pered threat, never to be discussed in polite society. 

And now, while yet a young and comely woman, she was 
a leper. She had the ‘‘ white spot,’’ as they say in the Islands. 
And, in her isolation, she began to think. 

Studying her position from every conceivable point of 
view, she came to discover how insignificant an individual 
appears on the surface of that vast and awful mirror which 
life holds before its trudging humanity. The same spirit 
which fired Buddha to lead a nation and Christ to move a 
world began to breathe in the starved, selfish soul of Margaret 
Frensham. She would never be a prophet, of course (oak-trees 
do not commonly flourish in flower-pots), but change she 
must. 

Because she was human and a woman she did not question 
the power of love. Indeed, she could not live without it. She 
had to love someone—and who better than herself? 
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Egotistical though it may seem, it was her way of revela- 
tion. Self-love opened for her a new vista of understanding. 
Through the medium of herself she saw and understood the 
troubles of those about her. She began to believe in herself 
in a wild, fanatical way. There were times—not moments, 
but whole hours, days—when she believed herself perfect. 
Her intellect, sharpened by physical infirmity, revealed new 
worlds to her astonished gaze; her sense of proportion im- 
proved in a like manner. 

She was still narrow-minded, but her thoughts were less 
superficial; unable to extend her knowledge, she sought only 
to fathom those depths which had hitherto escaped her notice. 

Left to her own devices in an isolated bungalow, she was re- 
markably successful in these voyages of spiritual discovery. 
No one attempted to coax her forth, and she sought no com- 
panion ; unconsciously she was working out a peculiar destiny. 

Hope returned to her after a few months of solitude and 
introspection. She became so sure of her spiritual sufficiency 
that death no longer frightened her. 

Your scholarly theologian, secure in his faith, would have 
voted her a fanatic. The world would have called her mad. 
But, in spite of her spiritual hysteria and extravagant beliefs, 
Margaret Frensham was no fanatic. She was not even a 
woman with a mission. 

Reason never wholly deserted her; she was conscious of her 
plight, and the memory of her past life never lacked convic- 
tion. There were times when she found those memories in- 
teresting and amusing; she used them as a work of reference. 

In all justice to the woman, let it be said that a great 
change had come upon Margaret Frensham. Dignity—once 
so vital an attribute—no longer claimed her attention. Beauty 
in its more conventional and less disturbing forms no longer 
appealed to her. She had acquired a critical sense; she pre- 
ferred—could she have known—the still small voice of Bee- 
thoven to the rolling thunder of Wagner. 
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When she left Telavu with Vance the world seemed safe 
and ‘‘pretty.’’ She had described her surroundings in the lan- 
guage of Aunt Tabitha; up to that time nothing had given her 
cause to doubt the security of the world and its people. Every- 
thing was very ‘‘nice.’’ But Fate was whistling for a wind. 
It was a long time coming—that wind—but he is a very pa- 
tient Old Man. 

We are, each one of us, so apt to imagine that our indi- 
vidual struggle for existence is unique. And, as individuals 
under such a curse, we are mere pauperized clay; philosophy 
alone makes us gods. Because of this awful truth we find it 
difficult to believe that the world has not ceased revolving 
when we are indisposed or in any way discomfited. Six Society 
divorces and the failure of a national bank leave the majority 
unmoved. One recalls the Thibetan Llama who, on being told 
that the world was at war, quietly asked: ‘‘What is this 
world ?’’ 

In the dark places, where life and its attendant hypoc- 
risies lose their material importance, the human animal 
turns hopefully to metaphysics. Thought becomes (what it 
always is) intensely real; all is mere noise. 

In an afflicted person the mental horizon, no longer clouded 
with the struggle for, existence, grows ever wider. When the 
physical being decays the mind soars beyond the fleshy sen- 
timent and false ideals of mortal man. The radiance of great 
understanding suffuses the human face in the hour of death. 
And leprosy has been named ‘‘the living death.’’ 

It was noticeable among the White Fathers of Alau how 
little they concerned themselves with the material aspects 
of life. Although they had renounced everything which men 
cherish, they never grew passive; they worked with stout 
hearts in a lost cause. They were the prophets of hope, of 
happiness ; optimists incorrigible. 

Margaret, when the long months of meditation had qetea 
a change in her soul, came to appreciate the fine spirit of the 
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Fathers. She believed them to be as gods; they amazed and 
inspired her. She would have offered to help them in their 
work had it not been for the fact that she could not wholly 
overcome her loathing of the native. But, as the days came 
and went, even racial prejudice forsook her. She was pres- 
ently overcome by a desire to achieve spiritual success. Al- 
though she was never more than vaguely aware of her ambi- 
tions, the idea of service attained surprising proportions; she 
became—that most terrible of female types—a woman with a 
mission. The great names of history passed in endless review 
before her eyes: Joan of Arc, Florence Nightingale—these two 
remained always. An ocean of possibilities swayed her; she 
would die in the service of her fellows; it would be her great 
atonement, her sacrifice. She began to live a new life, and 
her enthusiasm was that of a fanatic. Finally she went to 
Father Malone. 

The good priest, who knew her only as Margaret Vance, 
smiled benignly at high heaven when she explained her 
position. 

‘‘What a world it is to be sure! And now it is the Devil 
himself that will be shaking his fist at ye!’’ 

In happier lands men would have called Father Malone 
a comedian. He was the happiest man in Alau, and his gar- 
rulous mirth was infectious; it was stronger than the disease 
which afflicted the little colony. He was a newcomer, having 
left a comfortable living that he might devote his declining 
years to the lepers of Alau. He was very human, an Irishman 
of the first order, and replete with reminiscences. 

And with such a man did Margaret embark upon her self- 
appointed task. She proved an intelligent and willing dis- 
ciple, and Malone’s praise for her knew no bounds. Sometimes, 
when they were enjoying a well-earned hour of rest, the 
priest would relate his experiences as a minister of religion in 
his native land. Sometimes, too, he spoke of London and the 
‘‘foine’’ men he had met. Margaret listened attentively to his 
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stories, comparing them with her own brief experiences of the 
world and its people. Presently she discovered that, in his 
secret heart, Terrence Malone was a hero-worshipper. And it 
was this discovery which brought to Margaret the memory of 
her husband. 

They were talking of modesty and its presence in the char- 
acter of men. 

‘‘The world is full of foine men, Mrs. Vance,’’ Malone was 
saying; ‘‘and the British Empire claims a generous share 
of them. And it is the foine fellows who suffer the most. 
They are seldom fortunate in their choice of a wife. What a 
terrible thing is the love of a man; but more terrible is the 
love of a woman. The good God knows when marriage is a 
failure; it is not the way of Him to observe the foolishness 
of His children without a tear.’’ 

Margaret winced as the old priest spoke. It was as though 
he had opened the door of her heart and was peering inside. 

‘‘Now, I’ll tell ye a story to illustrate my meaning,’’ he 
pursued, leaning back in his chair. 

As he continued the woman realized that she was listening 
to the story of her own selfishness and infidelity. Only by a 
supreme effort of will did she control herself. Malone, igno- 
rant of the agony that shook her soul, went on unmercifully. 
He showed no favour for a man or woman, but stated his case 
with the brief simplicity of a thoughtful onlooker. 

““And that, Mrs. Vance,’’ he concluded in a low voice, ‘‘ was 
one of the foinest men you could wish to meet in a day’s 
march. A gentleman—as honest as the day. Tell me, d’ye ever 
hear the like of it?’’ 

. She shook her head slowly, and gazing fixedly at the dis- 
tant hills, voiced a question. 

‘“What was the man’s name?’’ she enquired fearfully. 

‘‘Frensham. Oh, the pity of it!’’ he returned brokenly. 

She gave a little gasp and one hand went to her throat. 

He turned his head swiftly. 
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‘You knew him?’’ he asked softly. 

She nodded. During the brief silence which followed she 
could not bring herself to believe that what she had heard 
was true. Nevertheless, there was something about the kindly 
old priest that made her want to confess. She felt that the 
eyes of a critical world were no longer upon her. Other eyes, 
more searching, but more sympathetic, were looking into her 
soul. It was like being in the presence of a god. 

‘‘T was—lI am his wife,’’ she replied in a hoarse, unnatural 
voice. 

There was a long and bitter silence. The old priest, in- 
wardly regretting his curiosity, stared hopelessly at the sun- 
bathed landscape. He could not rebuke the woman; it was 
not in him to do such a thing. Undoubtedly she had suffered 
as much as any woman could suffer; she was a leper—there 
could be no greater punishment, no worse affliction. Sympathy 
was all that he could offer. | 

Leaning forward in his long chair he laid a trembling hand 
on her shoulder, but no word came from his lips. It was the 
touch—more eloquent than speech—of a good comrade. Mar- 
garet, her head bowed, was silent; in that moment she 
understood. | 
' Only one thought obsessed her mind; only one thing could 
she do in atonement. She must go to Bulalang, to Keith. She 
must tell him everything and ask his forgiveness. Another 
thought came to her mind—what could she tell him? But that 
didn’t matter—nothing mattered but that she should go to 
Keith, her husband. 

She would have to escape from Alau. That would be easy. 
Escape was imperative that she might set forth upon her last 
and greatest journey. 

Presently the old priest left her to visit the little white 
church. She watched him with wistful eyes as the sun, bending 
towards the distant west, gilded the rim of the world and 
made all things beautiful. 
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During the tense hour which followed Frensham’s dis- 
appearance the old sailor paced the deck of his craft like a 
restless tiger. Every few minutes he would halt and gaze 
anxiously in the direction of the shore. Then, after a solemn 
shaking of the head, would he continue his impatient per- 
ambulation. 

Halik, the serang, seated cross-legged on the poop, watched 
these antics with half-closed eyes. As a servant of Allah 
anxiety formed no part of his philosophy. If everything 
was pre-ordained, why worry about the future? Why, indeed ! 
These things must happen, anyway. Did not the Prophet say: 
‘Tt is written’’? And if the Prophet was so certain about it, 
why should this Tuan grow impatient? Ya/—but who can 
understand the mind of a white devil? The serang knew that 
something was wrong; he knew that the Frensham Rajah was 
set forth upon a dangerous mission; he also knew that, how- 
ever much the tuans cursed and fretted, Allah would not 
change their peculiar destiny. All this was written before 
the white devils brought their fireships to those seas: nothing 
short of a visitation from Mohammed could disturb the 
serang’s peace of mind. 

Meanwhile Dunn scratched his flaming head and uttered 
every deep-sea oath that he could remember. ‘‘Mist’ Fren- 
sham’’ might be a governor-general, but that was no reason 
why he, Dunn, should be left out of this brush with the enemy. 
After his days of anxious searching and unofficial wandering 
it was manifestly unfair. He could not be rid of the belief 
that Frensham had gone ashore to arrest Hicks. The Com- 
missioner, of course, made no mention of the pearl-raider; 
that was not Frensham’s way. Who would take all this trouble 
over a crazy old beachcomber? No; Andy Dunn would never 
believe that yarn. It was Hicks. Frensham wasn’t the man to 
go gunning for sand-grouse when lions were about. And, if 
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anyone was entitled to be in at the kill where Hicks was con- 
cerned, it was Andy Dunn. He punctuated the opinion with 
a good round oath. There was no subtlety in Dunn’s attitude 
. towards men of Hicks’ calibre: a man was either good, bad, 
or ‘‘indifferent’’; there was no compromise. A hard classifi- 
eation perhaps; it was applied to hard men. The sailor 
was quite prepared, as he said, to give ‘‘a God-A’mighty 
licking’’ to any man who broke the unchanging laws of the 
sea. 

Dunn was no casuist. He was, indeed, a born fighter; the 
blood of Vikings ran hotly in his veins; for forty years he 
had handled wild men and warred against wilder seas. In 
Valparaiso, in Sydney, and in Rangoon there are men who 
will tell you, in fearful tones, of the few occasions when Andy 
Dunn ‘‘saw red.”’ 

There was a pier-head fight at Liverpool in the late ’nine- 
ties—a bloody affair—but you will get that story from McGill 
of the Foo-Chow. 

At the end of an hour the captain stopped shortly on the 
poop and glared expectantly at the deserted beach. In spite 
of the Commissioner’s orders, the Suva still rode at anchor. 
Indeed, Dunn had no intention of returning to Awaila with- 
out first reconnoitring the jungle about Duncan’s bungalow. 
Dunn, with Frensham’s enigmatic words still burdening his 
mind, believed that he was missing the best of the game. He 
was spoiling for a fight; there was battle in his eyes, his red 
hair bristled with murder. More, the Commissioner was in 
trouble. 

His orders were to return to Awaila without delay. Dunn 
thought deeply for some moments. The serang gazed at the 
placid ocean through half-closed eyes; Dunn was reminded 
of a sleepy cat. The silence continued unbroken for some 
minutes. , 

Dunn looked first at the barren sea and then, reflectively 
at the silent, sun-bathed shore. 
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‘‘Orders—hell!’’ he exclaimed impatiently. ‘‘Plenty of 
time to get clear.’’ 

The serang blinked rapidly. Why did this white devil 
shout at the sky, he wondered? In the next moment illumina- 
tion came in the guise of an order from Dunn. 

‘‘The boat, serang/’’?’ Dunn commanded. ‘‘We are going 
ashore. ’’ 

The Malay rose to his feet and went forward without a 
word. Entering the cabin, the white man presently reappeared 
with two rifles. The pockets of his ducks bulged with ammu- 
nition. Dunn was taking no risks. 

Later, when a boat was hastening towards the shore, the 
sailor explained the situation. Halik was not impressed by 
the Englishman’s plans. Turning his gaze slowly towards the 
Suva and her watching crew, he suggested that there was 
security in numbers. 

Dunn sniffed impatiently ; thrusting a cheroot between his 
lips, he patted the rifles affectionately. 

‘‘The Tuan does not miss, serang,’’ he remarked slowly. 
“This devil-talk is better than a hundred parangs.’’ 

‘It is written,’’ the serang returned. 

‘‘And that’s all you know about it,’’ Dunn muttered in 
English. Then, turning to his companion, he continued, in 
the soft Malay tongue: ! 

‘‘You and I, serang, have seen death. We have dared to 
eross forbidden seas. What have we not done together? Is it 
meet that we should go forth to a killing with yonder eaters 
of fish ?’’ | 

Dunn waved a hand in the direction of the ship. A new 
light dawned in the serang’s eyes as he spoke. Halik, blooded 
at an early age to battle, knew the meaning of those words. 
He understood the bond which is strengthened under an 
enemy’s fire; he was a blood-brother of this white devil. To- 
gether they would make the devil-talk of the white tuans; 
they would do great things. | 
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‘‘O Tuan, we have understood many mysteries. There is 
no fear in the heart of Halik,’’ the man replied. 

The hiss of a grounding keel cut short their conversation, 
and the serang leaped ashore. Then, with loaded rifles, they 
set off for the bungalow. 

A brooding silence enveloped land and sea as Dunn peered 
at the bungalow from the cover of its surrounding under- 
growth. The place was exactly as Frensham had found it. 
It might have been deserted for years. Dunn and the Malay 
approached cautiously. Their rifles eocked. Then the sound of 
creaking came to their ears. Dunn’s forefinger quivered ex- 
pectantly about the trigger. 

They halted for a moment. Silence; no breeze disturbed 
the drooping palm-fronds. A sun-bird blazed momentarily 
before a hanging flower, a splash of golden light against the 
olive curtain of forest. The vision passed and _ stillness 
returned. 

Motioning his companion, the sailor pressed forward 
through the steaming undergrowth. 

Presently they reached the verandah, and Dunn glanced 
suspiciously at the open door. Long chances were nothing to 
Andy Dunn; to him fear and perdition were synonymous. 

‘“Watch here, serang.’’ he commanded in a low voice; ‘‘the 
Tuan will go inside.’’ 

The serang blinked understanding, and took up a position 
at the top of the verandah steps. 

Treading as lightly as he was able, the sailor entered the 
bungalow. In cautious silence he searched every room of the 
house; never once did his podgy forefinger leave the curving 
trigger. He found nothing. 

Pausing at the door of Duncan’s room, he studied the chaos 
within. It was obvious that someone had left the bungalow 
in haste. But that was neither here nor there; Duncan was 
always in a hurry. There were no clues anywhere; nothing to 
show whither the Commissioner had vanished. Dunn began to 
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think that Frensham had not visited the bungalow. It was 
very puzzling. Perhaps he might— 

The sound of a scuffle interrupted his reflections. Turning 
swiftly upon his heel, he hastened to the door. A golden- 
brown body flashed by the door as he appeared. Then, huddled 
awkwardly upon the verandah steps, he saw the serang. A 
kriss protruded from between the shoulder-blades of the 
Malay. 

Dunn’s eyes blazed as he caught sight of a dark head mov- 
ing stealthily among the bushes beyond the compound. 

‘‘Murderin’ swine! Hundred and fifty yards,’’ he muttered 
savagely. (Dunn knew little about the range of firearms, but 
liked to imagine himself an expert.) 

The rifle-butt nestled easily in the hollow of his shoulder. 
When the dark head appeared he fired. The head moved 
swiftly forward and disappeared. Dunn watched the bushes 
critically; there was no further movement. 

Bending over the wounded Malay, he withdrew the ugly 
knife. The serang winced very slightly, then a strange smile 
haunted the dark lips. Dunn saw that the fellow was dying; 
there was peace in the brown, lustrous eyes. 

Kneeling down, the sailor raised his serang’s head. He did 
not know what to say to this brave companion of his. 

‘*He is dead—that one, serang,’’ the white man murmured. 

There was a long silence before the Malay spoke. 

‘‘Have no fear, Tuan,’’ he began with difficulty. ‘‘The 
Rajah will return to you after many days—because of the 
woman. ’’ 

The sailor pondered for a moment. He was inclined to be 
superstitious about the prophecies of dying men. 

‘The woman, serang?’’ he enquired. ‘‘Why do you speak 
of a woman ?’’ 

The calm, mask-like face turned towards the East. Dunn 
felt the man’s muscles slacken; the little, brown body was 
very still. 
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‘Tt is—written.”’ 

The words came slowly on the serang’s last breath. Dunn 
stared at the lifeless figure. Other men—white men—had died 
in his arms, some cursing, some praying, some in silent 
anger. But this was different; this was death in the grand 
manner. 

_ *@od!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘he’s got ’em all licked, the poor 
heathen devil!’’ 

There were many and strange thoughts in the mind of Andy 
Dunn when he turned away. Pressing sun-burned knuckles 
into his eyes, he rose to his feet. ‘‘I’m damned if I don’t think 
he’s right.’’ 

Crossing the compound, rifle in hand, Dunn searched for 
the body of his victim. He found the man behind a group of 
bushes. Turning the body over with the toe of his boot, he 
studied the fellow with grim eyes. 

Presently he rolled the body into the thick undergrowth. 

‘‘Malay—one of Hick’s crew, I'll bet,’’ he commented 
briefly as he returned to the serang. 

Dunn was satisfied; the game was beginning in earnest. 
He knew that, if Frensham was in the hands of the enemy, 
there was likely to be fighting on the hills. 

Lifting the body to his shoulder he retraced his steps to 
the beach. Presently the Suva’s propeller raced madly in 
the still water, a white wake curved towards the distant hori- 
zon, and silence came again to the deserted bungalow. 

Dunn, who had little experience of women, gave no thought 
to the persistent Tina. True, when searching the bungalow, 
he had remembered her existence, but only for a brief moment. 
Wasn’t she old Duncan’s brat? And wasn’t old Duncan a 
partner of Hicks? That was quite sufficient for Andy Dunn. 
If the girl didn’t know enough of Hicks to keep out of his 
way, that was her affair. And there, the sailor believed, was 
the whole truth of the matter. 

The same destiny which had brought Halik to a violent 
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death led Tina Duncan to desert her father. When Frensham 
fell into the beachcomber’s hands Tina was hiding in the ad- 
jacent forest. Her eyes glistened when the Commissioner was 
taken to the jungle. She hated Frensham with every fibre of 
her being, and with a like passion did she love Anthony Ne- 
ville. After her nocturnal interview with the Commissioner 
her visits to Neville’s bungalow had been less frequent. Often 
had she vowed to kill the tall, silent Frensham, and always 
had she been converted to a better state of mind by the mem- 
ory of those stern green eyes. She was afraid of Frensham; 
there was, for her, a silent warning in his every movement. 
And now Frensham was a prisoner. Instinctively she sought 
the forest path to Awaila. 

She was well aware of Neville’s interest in Lissa Moon, 
but, with the conceit of her kind, she believed that a mere 
flash of her eyes would bring the Assistant to her side. Now 
that Neville was virtual master of Bulalang, she expected 
her appearance to be welcomed at Awaila. Once inside Ne- 
ville’s bungalow, she would laugh at His Excellency the 
Governor ; she was a very determined young woman. 

Somewhere a cunning little god was watching the move- 
ments of Tina Duncan. He was a shrewd little fellow, with a 
twisted smile and a habit of doing the unexpected thing. He 
seemed very sure of himslf, yet no one seemed to discover a 
motive in his ordinations. But that, had Tina but known, is 
the way of all gods. They invariably conclude a miserable 
feast with good wine, and provide no liquor for those who 
thirst. 

And, at that moment, the god was smiling in a very wicked 
way. He had witnessed Frensham’s capture; he had smiled at 
Dunn’s impatience; he had shaken his head when the serang 
died ; in a distant island he had seen a lonely woman write her 
secret thought in a private book—what he had not seen, that 
knowing little god! 
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That afternoon a messenger came to Lissa Moon. He 
brought a note from the archeologist. Lissa’s heart beat 
rapidly as she took the slip of paper. She was very fond of 
her irresponsible brother. 


‘‘Dear Uaty,’’ the letter ran, ‘‘I shan’t be back to-night, 
since I am on the verge of an interesting discovery. The men 
are digging as I write, and I have a feeling that we are go- 
ing to be successful this time. At all events, it is too late to 
start back now. You don’t mind, do you? 

‘‘Shaitan will guard you with his life. Frensham has not 
over-estimated the fellow’s loyalty. He is a treasure, and, I 
think, appropriately named. Don’t worry if he makes 
strange noises in the night—that’s his way of telling the 
Evil One that everything is shipshape. 

‘‘As I write this a remark of yours comes to my mind. 
Something about admiration, I believe it. was. I warn you 
again; be careful, Ugly! Consign your effervescent emotions 
to the ice-box until I return. Living in a primeval jungle, 
where the white population consists of two handsome Eng- 
lishmen, you haven’t an earthly. Therefore—keep a stout 
heart, adopt a frigidly independent attitude, and emulate 
Hippoclydes. 

‘*Cheerio, 
**THEe CHILD.’’ 


She laughed, in spite of herself, as she read the careless 
scrawl. That reference to Frensham brought a swift blush to 
her cheeks; it deepened as she read further. 

Was it possible that George knew her secret? It was cer- 
tainly not improbable; he had a shrewd eye for such things. 
For him a potential romance was as stimulating as a bottle 
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of Heidsieck. Every woman, in the eyes of George Moon, was 
a goddess in mufti; he loved them all, devotedly. Perhaps that 
was why he never thought of marrying. 

Turning to the native, Lissa asked a question. 

‘‘How long have you known the Frensham Tuan?’’ 

The man grinned; leaning carelessly against the verandah 
support, he replied in the language of the beaches. 

‘‘Plenty long time, mem-besar. Shaitan say Frenshi Tuan 
one dem fine fellah.’’ 

She could not help smiling; it was patent that Shaitan 
knew when he was well off. 

‘‘Shaitan!’’ she echoed. ‘‘How did. you come by such a 
name ?’’ 

It was some time before her meaning became clear to 
him. 

‘*Yaas—Shaitan!’’ he nodded reassuringly. ‘‘Dem fine 
name for nigger—all same like God-fellah! One time me be- 
longa police tuan. He say, ‘Poor dem nigger you come alonga 
me.’ Me stay long time, an’ Tuan call me Shaitan—all same 
like God-fellah. Savee?’’ 

She controlled her merriment with difficulty. 

‘“Yes,’’ she agreed, ‘‘I savee.’’ 

The old reprobate was all smiles when he saw that the mem- 
besar understood his oration. 

Bidding him stay within earshot, she returned to the chair 
on the verandah. There was a confident ‘‘man-of-the-world’’ 
air about Shaitan which set Lissa’s mind at rest. She under- 
stood why Frensham trusted the genial old rogue, although, 
had she known the kanaka’s history, she might have sought 
other and less picturesque protection from the unknown dan- 
gers of Bulalang. 

Shaitan belonged to the ‘‘bad old days’’ of black-birding 
and—if truth must out—cannibalism. He was descended from 
a long line of accomplished and industrious killers; he was 
familiar with the principles of war before he could walk, and 
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his childhood toys were the thigh-bones of forgotten enemies. 
A wanderer from birth, his eleventh birthday found him sit- 
ting pensively on the Circular Quay at Sydney. Later he en- 
tered upon a career of peculiar crime. His name was the gift 
of an Australian miner with whom he escaped from a New 
South Wales lock-up. At the age of twenty-one the jungle 
reclaimed him and he graduated as a head-hunter, with many 
and bloody honours. After two years of glorious savagery he 
once again felt the urge of progress. He moved on, always 
a little farther north, and, with the years, acquired all the 
vices and none of the virtues of Melanesia. He visited the 
treaty ports, and achieved no small success as a waiter in 
Singapore—but that was only for a week. Shaitan’s use of 
the English language was in keeping with his name; small 
wonder, since he had acquired his knowledge in the human 
offal-pits of the Pacific. Nevertheless, he was all that Fren- 
sham desired; the learning of men like Shaitan is only to be 
had at considerable cost and at one school—the University of 
the World. He was, of course, a philosopher. When Lissa left 
him squatting in the shadows of a nipa-palm he fell to musing 
upon the comparative virtues of battle, murder, and sudden 
death. All three had claimed his immediate attention from 
time to time. A wistful look came into his dark eyes. He re- 
viewed his position as boy to a Commissioner Tuan. Would 
the good old blood-letting days ever return? Whatever hap- 
pened, there could be no doubt that Shaitan had had his 
moments. 

Closing one eye, he concentrated his thoughts on a less 
fearful, but none the less important, subject—the cooking, 
and eating, of pig. 

Meanwhile Lissa could not help thinking of Frensham. As 
her gaze wandered idly over the sunlit forest she recalled 
first one and then another of his conversations. She seemed 
to have known him all her life, his mannerisms, his reticence, 
his little weaknesses, For nearly an hour she was absorbed in 
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these thoughts, which occur to all women in love. And who 
shall say whither they led her? 

It was sundown, and she was still in a contemplative mood 
when Anthony Neville came in sight. 

Greeting her conventionally, he enquired of her brother’s 
whereabouts. 

‘‘T’ve just had a note from him,’’ she replied; ‘‘he says 
he won’t be back to-night.’’ 

Neville frowned, and glanced apprehensively towards the 
forest. | 

‘‘Nothing wrong, I hope?’’ he asked quickly. 

She smiled reassuringly. 

‘‘Oh, no!’’ she pursued. ‘‘ Apparently he’s made an im- 
portant discovery, and doesn’t wish to return until he’s sat- 
isfied with the work.’’ 

Neville shook his head. 

‘‘Rather unwise of him, I think. It isn’t fair to leave 
you alone like this—unprotected. Especially with Frensham 
away——’’ . 

He stopped, wishing he had left those words unsaid. Lissa 
raised her eyebrows; she tilted her chin defiantly. 

‘‘Do you take me for one of Mrs. Henry Wood’s heroines ?’’ 

Neville regarded her sheepishly. 

‘‘J—I’m afraid I don’t understand,’’ he returned weakly. 

She leaned boyishly against the verandah rail and regarded 
the Assistant with amusement. 

‘*Do I look as though I’m going to swoon because a naked 
kanaka is sitting on my verandah? Do you really believe me 
incapable of shooting straight if occasion demands?”’ 

The Assistant was nonplussed. 

‘“Well—er—of course——’”’ he began. 

She pointed a slim finger accusingly at her companion. 

‘‘Go on,’’ she commanded, ‘‘say it! I’m a woman. That’s 
what you were going to say, isn’t it?’’ 

He blushed, and fidgeted with the brim of his topee. 
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‘‘As a matter of fact, I was,’’ he admitted. ‘You see, 
it doesn’t seem right that you should be left alone like this 
in the midst of a howling wilderness.”’ 

She laughed. He watched her white throat quiver with 
amusement. 

‘‘Howling?’’ she echoed. ‘‘ Why, it’s as silent as the grave. 
As for its being a wilderness where is your eye for beauty?’’ 

The Assistant smiled fatuously. 

‘“Where should it be?’’ he enquired. 

She turned to look at the forest. 

‘‘Besides,’’ she continued, ignoring his question, ‘‘Shaitan 
is responsible for my safety.’’ 

He shot a swift glance at the squatting native. 

‘*Responsible!’’ he repeated quickly. ‘‘To whom, may I 
ask ?’’ 

‘“To my brother,’’ she answered steadily. 

The answer was unexpected. Neville knew Shaitan to be 
Frensham’s personal boy. But Lissa’s answer was reassur- 
ing. He nodded approvingly. _ 

‘‘He’s a shrewd fellow, it’s true, but—well, he’s a native.’’ 

‘*Quite!’’ she agreed. 

“‘T’ll have a word with him before I go,’’ he announced. 

“*¥ don’t think it will be necessary,’’ she returned quietly. 
“‘IT have already satisfied my curiosity in that direction. 
You'll stay to dinner, won’t you?”’ 

‘*But——”’ he protested weakly. 

She smiled. 

“It isn’t done, I suppose; but conventions seem to lose 
much of their importance in—in a howling wilderness, don’t 
they?’’ she enquired sweetly. 

Neville bit his lip savagely. Then, realizing who and what 
he was, he laughed. 

‘“‘That’s game to you,”’ he replied lightly. ‘‘I accept your 
invitation with many thanks. My cook boy is far non being 
a genius,’”’ 
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Then they went in. 

It was a difficult dinner for both of them. Lissa, seeking 
to avoid the subject which had occupied her thoughts through- 
out the hot afternoon, chattered gaily of Europe and the cel- 
ebrities she had encountered in her travels. Neville could not 
but notice how consistently she avoided any reference to 
Frensham. Throughout the meal he listened with glowing 
eyes to her stories of London and Paris. In the realm of art 
and music she criticized and appraised with the sympathy and 
confidence of a connoisseur. Neville listened in speechless 
amazement. He had read and heard of such women, but never 
in his life had he dined with one. What, he wondered, could 
such a woman think of the men who lived in such places as 
Bulalang ? 

Nevertheless, beneath that sparkling stream of opinion and 
epigram, of appreciation and wit, there was the quiet, sym- 
pathetic soul of a woman. Even as she conversed with Neville 
her thoughts turned unconsciously to Frensham. Her grey 
eyes, filled with a great longing, betrayed her easy sentences. 
And when Neville had recovered from his surprise he saw that 
she was scarcely aware of his presence. Something else, some- 
thing of which he was profoundly ignorant, was attracting 
her attention. 

When the coffee arrived she was describing the coteries with 
which she and her brother had been so intimately associated. 
Neville was listening; she saw him vaguely, sitting there with 
his arms folded across his chest. But in reality it was not 
Neville whom she saw; it was the tall, keen-eyed Commis- 
sioner. Perhaps her thoughts wandered beyond control; per- 
haps she saw, as women do, something of the ideal lover in- 
carnate in every man. At that moment Frensham was very 
near to her, very real. A wistful note crept into her voice; 
presently she stopped speaking. A silence filled the half-lit 
room. | 
Neville leaned forward in his chair and let his eyes take. 
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their fill of beauty. There was a strange fascination about 
Lissa Moon which attracted and yet rebuked him. It was a 
very different kind of fascination to that which he had fre- 
quently experienced in the company of other women. There 
was, he thought, something unwordly about this woman— 
something utterly feminine and magnificent. His thoughts 
turned unconsciously to Tina Duncan. Why should he think 
of that sensuous half-caste just then? Why? But Lissa was 
looking at him. How splendid she looked. He began to under- 
stand why she was so different from other women. It was her 
eyes—grey, mysterious eyes. 

‘‘Shall we finish our coffee on the verandah?’’ he asked 
quietly. 

She nodded smilingly. ‘‘If you like. It is rather hot in 
here.’’ 

They went out and sat facing the river, their feet in a pool 
of moonlight. Neither seemed inclined towards conversation. 
Lissa, her hands clasped behind her head, watched the fea- 
thered shadows of the trees as they swayed in the young night 
wind. She wanted nothing better at that moment than to be 
alone with her thoughts. She had almost forgotten Neville’s 
existence when a hand moved before her and a low voice in- 
vited her to take a cigarette. | 

She selected one of the slender white tubes and put it be- 
tween her lips without moving her head. Presently a match 
flared harshly in the night and she moved her face cautiously 
towards the flame. They smoked in silence for some minutes. 

Neville, by this time a slave to the strange enchantment of 
her eyes, tried to imagine Bulalang and himself without a 
Lissa Moon. Never before had he wanted a woman so much as 
he did at that moment; he told himself that he was in love, 
overwhelmingly in love. 

Presently he dared to speak. It seemed to be ages since 
last he spoke to her. 


‘“What are your plans for the future?’’ he asked slowly. 
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Then, realizing what he had said, he continued hastily, ‘‘ Af- 
ter Bulalang, I mean. You’re not wandering across the Pacific 
again, are you?’’ 

She smiled wistfully, and the man’s heart beat a little 
faster. 

‘‘T don’t know. I never make plans so far ahead. You see, 
I’m something of a fatalist, Mr. Neville,’’ she explained 
slowly. He nodded, wondering what thoughts provoked her 
last statement. Perhaps, after all. . . . He hesitated, cigarette 
poised like a star. 

‘‘Won’t you call me Anthony?’’ he asked softly. 

There was a brief silence. 

“‘Tf you like,’’ she returned, without taking her eyes from 
the distant forest. 

He studied the cigarette for a moment. 

‘‘Names are only conventional signs, after all, aren’t 
they ?’’ he asked somewhat foolishly. 

‘“Yes,’’ she agreed softly. . 

The softness of her voice thrilled him; there could be only 
one reason for that, he thought. It may have been that subtle 
word which provoked him to display his feelings, or it may 
have been the tense stillness of night. Certainly there was 
something about her which he could not define, something be- 
yond his experience, and therefore intriguing. He called it 
love. 

Leaning eagerly over the. arm of his long chair, he began 
to speak in a low, passionate voice. 

‘*TLissa!’’ he pleaded, ‘‘I love you—I loved you on that 
first evening, when you first smiled at me. I think I have 
always loved you. I used to dream——’’ 

She turned her head very slowly. There was infinite pity 
in the grey, reflective eyes. Pity—but no love. What could 
she say to this man? What could she tell him? 

He watched her, the light of hope in his dark eyes. 

**Lissa!’’ he persisted, ‘‘don’t you hear? I love you.’’ 
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Her eyes were wet as she spoke, but she was very sure of 
herself. After what had happened that morning she knew 
that there could be only one man in her life. In Keith Fren- 
sham she had found her mate—the good comrade. There could 
be no one else. 

‘‘Anthony,’’ she began in a steady voice, ‘‘I wish you— 
oh! what can I say to you?’”’ 

He caught her hand swiftly. 

‘‘Say you love me, Lissa!’’ he urged. ‘‘That is all I want— 
all I care!’’ 

She shook her head slowly. 

‘**T’m sorry if I hurt you, but—I cannot say what you want 
me to say. It wouldn’t be true.”’ 

He winced as she spoke. 

‘‘But, you mean——’’ he began anxiously. ‘‘Don’t you 
understand———’’ 

She rose from her chair and walked to the end of the ver- 
andah. | 

‘*'Yes,’’ she returned softly. ‘‘I do understand. That’s why 
it’s so difficult to answer you. To say that I am sorry 
would m 

‘‘There is someone else?’’ he asked quickly. 

She was silent for a moment. 

‘SYes,’’ 

He stared at the planking of the verandah. 

‘*Who is the man?’’ he enquired bluntly. 

She did not answer. 

‘‘Am I not entitled to an answer?’’ he pursued in plead- 
ing tones. 

**Yes,’’ she agreed; ‘‘it is only right that you should know 
after—what you’ve told me. But it wouldn’t be fair to—the 
other man.’’ 

‘*I’m afraid I don’t understand,’’ he replied. 

“Im sorry, Anthony,’’ she pursued, ‘‘very sorry. But I 
can’t tell you any more—it wouldn’t be playing the game.’’ 
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Picking up his topee, he moved towards the steps. 

‘‘Good night, Lissa! I hope I shall prove myself a good 
loser.’’ 

She watched him gravely. 

‘‘Good night, Anthony, and—God bless you!’’ 

He shot her a swift glance and passed slowly on his way 
to the river. 

She watched him reflectively until the white figure was 
lost in the shadowed trees. Then she went inside to bed, but 
not to sleep. 


4 


Never before had the forest seemed so black and merciless 
to Neville as it did that night. After his conversation with 
Lissa he did not feel inclined to hasten to his quarters. He 
was very lonely, and knew not where to find forgetfulness. 
The jungle suggested itself, and, unthinking, he entered it. 

A thin moon peered ironically through the high branches; 
great leaves were silhouetted, sabre-like, against a pallid sky; 
the dark river moved in slow and silent derision towards the 
distant ocean; waxen flowers leered at him from the sinuous 
creepers as he passed beneath them; the whole world smirked 
at him. Failure and Disillusionment stalked, spectre-like, at 
his side. 

He reeled before the clotted stench of the jungle; coming 
at length to the swamps, he felt the sheer gluttony of the 
place oozing out beneath his cautious feet; the writhing trees 
held him, as it were, in a gigantic cage. 

The silence about him was solid, the darkness a living 
thing. 

Fear and disgust urged him forward, and frequently he 
stumbled. Mosquitoes harassed him unceasingly. Occasionally 
he shivered, in spite of the beads of perspiration which glis- 
tened on his yellow forehead. 
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Anthony Neville was a sick man. 

He dared not recall his conversation with Lissa; he told 
himself that, whatever happened, he would be a good loser. 
He had, in all truth, been surprised by her refusal; the pride 
of the Nevilles had suffered a great blow—at the hands of a 
woman. There was the other man, he reflected; but that was 
obviously an excuse. As the flame of passion flickered and 
died away Neville realized that Lissa Moon was not the 
woman to make excuses. The other man was, therefore, only 
too real. 

As he stumbled on his thoughts became more and more 
confused. Torment haunted his path, and his self-control was 
slipping away. He wanted badly to shout, to swear. 

Excuses, he mused. No; Lissa would never make an ex- 
cuse merely for its own sake. Suddenly, coming to the edge 
of his own compound, he stopped in his tracks. Frensham! 
{He had overlooked that possibility. The discovery moved him 
to speech. 

‘‘Lissa and Frensham. Obvious, of course—quite obvious, ’’ 
he muttered foolishly. Then, more spiritedly, he voiced a 
question : 

‘“Oh, God !—why? Why ?’’ 

It was some time before he moved. He was feeling dizzy 
and cold. Very cold. Resistance was weakening; he grew in- 
different to the rioting nature about him. Presently he walked 
unsteadily towards the bungalow. He achieved the verandah 
with great difficulty. 

At the door of his room he paused to shout hoarsely for 
his boy. The native appeared, and waited expectantly in the 
corridor. . 

‘*Whisky!’’ he muttered, lurching drunkenly towards the 
kanaka. ‘‘ Whisky—and be quick about it.’’ 

The man vanished silently into the shadows. 

Neville surveyed the room with heavy eyes. Everything 
was as he had left it: it might always have been so. A square 
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patch of moonlight illuminated the table, revealing the crisp 
sheets of half-written reports. 

He dropped into a chair and regarded the litter with a 
cynical smile. 

‘‘Useless bumpf!’’ he commented disgustedly. ‘‘Lot of 
blasted rubbish. Piffle—kind of thing Frensham likes to gas 
about. Efficiency !—efficiency! What’s the use of anything? 
if it wasn’t for his efficiency I’d be——’’ 

He stopped suddenly, as if trying to remember just where 
he would be but for the restraining hand of efficiency. 

The boy entered carrying a square bottle. Placing the 
liquor at Neville’s elbow, the kanaka awaited further orders. 
The Englishman looked up and frowned. 

‘*Get out of here, you black swine!’’ he commanded sav- 
agely. ‘‘Get out and stay out!’’ 

' The kanaka fled precipitately. 

Neville was not a heavy drinker; like most white men in 
the tropics, he liked an occasional ‘‘spot.’’ There are various 
pseudonyms for ‘‘medicine’’ in the East. It may be a ‘‘spot,’’ 
a ‘‘peg,’’ a ‘‘stinger,’’ or just whisky—but it’s always 
whisky. And Neville called it ‘‘Whisky’’—‘‘medicine’’ be- 
ing understood. 

That night he drank more heavily than was his wont. Per- 
haps because of the fever that was shaking him, perhaps 
because he wanted to forget. The amber liquid gleamed in- 
vitingly ; he noticed that half a bottle remained. And at that 
moment something warned him to stop. He sipped his ‘‘spot’’ 
reflectively and glared defiantly at the jungle, which loomed 
through the open window. 

‘‘That damned forest again!’’ he murmured. 

Presently he leaned forward in his chair and rested a burn- 
ing head on his damp, lean hands. 

A clock ticked ominously in the corner of the room; its 
deadly precision tortured him. He could no longer think co- 
herently; the fumes of the whisky played havoc with his 
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mind. Frensham, Lissa, and the forest were lost in a tangle 
of inexplicable thought. 

Soon, he reiterated, he must go to bed. It was no use sitting 
about like that. Sleep was what he wanted; it was far better 
than whisky. Sleep would make him forget. 

Then something happened which caused him to look up. 
Instantly he was wide awake and listening. Except the tick- 
ing of the clock, not a sound broke the heavy silence of the 
room. He heard something move; he was certain of it. 

As he listened he grew more and more certain that some- 
one was in the room. He felt the presence of a human being. 
Slowly he looked round. 

Darkness, hanging like a plush curtain, confronted him. 
The clock ticked on with ridiculous precision. When his eyes 
grew accustomed to the gloom he discerned the vague outline 
of his bed. There was the grey bulk of the pillow; the folded 
mosquito net hanging above like a furled sail. 

His eyes widened momentarily. There was something on 
the bed—it was a human being sitting, leaning against the 
wall. 

The long, yellow hand fumbled in his pocket for matches. 
Presently he found them. He was about to make a light when 
a soft voice came to his ears. 

‘“Tonee!’’ it whispered, ‘‘do not make the light.’’ 

It was Tina. Returning the matches to his pocket, he mut- 
tered a curse and staggered towards the girl. 

‘‘Tina!’’ he said hoarsely, ‘‘what brings you here at this 
hour ?’’ 

She rose from the bed and confronted him. Throwing her 
arms about his neck she kissed him passionately on the mouth. 

‘‘Tina come to stay for long time—always,’’ she informed 
him. 

Raising his arms, he pushed her away. 

‘You little devil!’’ he muttered savagely. ‘‘What do you 
take me for—a beachcomber?’’ 
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A low musical laugh came through the darkness. 

“‘Oh, Tonee!—you are funnee. One time you say, ‘little 
devil’; one time you say ‘nice girl.’ ”’ 

He sat down on the bed, his hands clasped about his knees. 

‘‘Damn!’’ he remarked briefly. 

The girl, seated on the floor at his feet, sighed and leaned 
her dark head against his knees. In the folds of her long 
hair she had twined a red flower. The strong scent of it came 
to the man’s nostrils. Flower and woman—both wild, and of 
the jungle. She leaned back and gazed steadily at the English- 
man. Tina was a consummate artist; she appreciated the 
power of silence. Presently he lowered his nase to hers. ‘‘ You 
little witch!’’ he murmured. 

Circumstances were against Anthony Neville; he was as 
clay in the hands of the potter. Consciously or anconseioualy 
Tina allied herself with those influences which were under- 
mining the soul and body of Anthony Neville. There was 
nothing unusual in her attitude; she instinctively adopted 
the tactics which have appealed to such women from the 
beginning of time. She was no wiser than Cleopatra or 
Madame Pompadour; it was merely that her way was already 
made smooth by the influences of nature. When Neville dis- 
covered her he had already surrendered to Bulalang; slowly 
but surely he was falling away from those standards which 
distinguish the Sahib. Bulalang had won the long, exacting 
fight; and Tina Duncan belonged, soul and body, to that 
steaming land of forest and river. 

Somewhere the little god was smiling. Laissez faire. A 
phrase peculiar to such men as Anthony Neville. The god 
had heard it before—often. It wag a description, a motto, a 
title—let it pass. | 


A thin mist still clung to the river when Andy Dunn 
waddled hastily towards the Assistant’s bungalow. During 
a night of watching and meditation the old sailor had de- 
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cided that Neville must be acquainted with the situation with- 
out delay. That was his first duty. He had no illusions con- 
cerning the Assistant, and knew that, if Frensham was to be 
rescued, no time must be lost. 

Encountering Neville’s boy in the compound, the sailor 
bade him fetch his master. 

Meanwhile the plump body of Andy Dunn waddled im- 
patiently from one end of the verandah to the other. The 
stump of a black cheroot protruded like a howitzer from the 
pursed lips of the sailor’s mouth. 

When Neville appeared the sailor halted, and eyed his 
companion fiercely. 

Neville, steadying himself against the doorpost, stared in- 
solently at his visitor. The Assistant’s eyes were red and 
heavy ; he shivered frequently. 

““Well?’? 

Dunn frowned, and rolled the cheroot from one side of 
his mouth to the other. 

‘Mornin’, Mist’ Neville,’’ he remarked. ‘‘I got some news 
for you.”’ 

The Assistant shivered, and drew the back of his hand 
slowly across his mouth. 

‘‘Choose a damned ungodly hour to break it, I must say,’’ 
he remarked in a hoarse voice. 

The sailor made no answer. 

‘‘Well, what d’you want, anyway?’’ Neville demanded. 

‘‘T want you, Mist’ Neville,’’ Dunn began bluntly. ‘‘I’ve 
just returned from Duncan’s place.’’ 

Neville started momentarily at the mention of Duncan’s 
name. The movement was not lost on Andy Dunn. 

‘“Mist’ Frensham’s been captured.’’ 

‘‘Captured?’’ the Assistant echoed. ‘‘By whom?’’ 

Dunn raised his eyebrows; taking the stump from his 
mouth, he pointed it towards the sea. 

‘‘T said ‘captured,’ ’’ he pursued, ‘‘and I meant captured. 
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Dunean’s got him—which means that Hicks’ll have him 
aboard that craft of his if we don’t look slick. Get that, sir?’’ 

Neville gaped with astonishment. 

‘‘Well, what are you going to do about it?’’ the sailor 
asked slowly. 

The Assistant was silent. 

“‘T don’t know—I must think. Give me time to think, 
Dunn,’’ he returned. 

A look of disgust spread over the captain’s face. 

‘‘Think—hell! That’s about all you’re fit for, I reckon.’’ 

Neville stared. 

‘*See here, Mist’ Neville,’’ the sailor continued, ‘‘there’s 
no time to think now. The damage is done. And unless you 
want a God-A’mighty massacre up there——’’ 

The captain jabbed his cigar-stump in the direction of 
Buru and paused to discover the effect of his words. 

‘‘Unless you want that, I say,’’ he repeated, ‘‘you’d better 
watch out. Hicks has opened the ball by capturing the Com- 
missioner. Get that, sir. And if old man Zeidda gets to hear 
‘about that he’ll know that he’s at liberty to do as he dam’ 
well likes. You'll hear the drums going before you can say 
‘Jack Robinson.’ He’ll raise Cain—up there. There’ll be 
merry hell when Zeidda gets into the Ati country. Yes, sir— 
merry hell! An’ I’m telling you that for nothing. Once they 
get going neither you nor I nor anyone else in this perishing 
island can stop them. No one—unless, maybe, the Com- 
missioner. ’’ 

Neville regarded the sailor stupidly. Why did the old fool 
carry on like that? But, as Dunn unfolded the possibilities of 
a native rising and showed what might happen now that 
Frensham was taken, Neville came to appreciate the respon- 
sibility which had been thrust upon him. 

‘‘D’you mean that I’m responsible for everything?’’ the 
Assistant enquired incredulously. 
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The sailor nodded decisively. 

‘*My colonial oath! you are, Mist’ Neville.’’ 

‘‘Then what the deuce is to be done?’’ Neville asked hope- 
lessly. 

Dunn grimaced, and turned to leave the verandah. 

‘‘T reckon you’d better answer that question ‘ourself, 
Mist’ Neville,’’ he advised. ‘‘The Suva’s moored just below 
the jetty if you want me.’’ 

Neville watched the retreating figure helplessly. What next, 
he wondered ? 


5 


Duncan, after his success at the bungalow, sincerely be- 
lieved that the curtain had fallen on the last act of his 
little drama. It was, he reflected, a good finish. Few men 
concluded years of beachcombing with such an achievement. 
It was something to have captured the Governor of a British 
Colony—to have made him a prisoner under the very nose 
of a man like Andrew Dunn. 

As the three men journeyed farther into the jungle the 
beachcomber’s self-satisfaction increased. Here in the heart 
of the northern forest was Duncan’s domain, and here, alone, 
was Frensham, a complete stranger. 

Frensham, conscious of the older man’s self-confidence, 
trudged on in silence. His immobile face betrayed nothing. 
Duncan knew little, if anything, of the man who lived behind 
that imperturbable mask. Nevertheless, he was shrewd enough 
to detect a certain tenacity in the set of that lean jaw. The 
beachcomber eyed his prisoner suspiciously. There was a 
flicker in the green eyes which baffled and annoyed him. He, 
outcast that he was, had known the man’s father as a friend— 
never as an enemy. He knew, too, that there was a flaw in 
his strategy. The victory—if it were victory—was too easy, 
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too cheap. Before Frensham’s arrival in Bulalang his repu- | 
tation came to Duncan from a vagrant trader: ‘‘A man who 
will stand no nonsense!”’ 

In the Sussex village of Frensham Callyboys there is a 
rambling grey house which contains a portrait gallery of 
generous proportions and considerable antiquity. There hang 
the portraits of men who would ‘‘stand no nonsense.’’ Side 
by side with the beautiful women who loved them, are many 
green-eyed, sharp-featured Englishmen: Frenshams of every 
period—frowning, smiling, thoughtful, and calm. And, as one 
would undoubtedly guess, there were others, equally deter- 
mined and calm, who lived, fought, loved, and died long 
before there were Vandykes and Lelys to portray them. There 
have always been Frenshams, and, if the Creator’s hand loses 
none of its cunning, there always will be. Throughout the 
centuries they changed but little; if the Tudors feared them 
they were amply rewarded by Stuart love; while Elizabeth, 
that impetuous virgin, chartered them to loot the coffers of 
Spain—a mission, it must be admitted, which was very much 
to their taste. There is, in the dusty chapel, a noble book 
which names them all—Sir Charles the Crusader, Sir Richard 
the Pirate, and how many, many more! A careful reader 
might write upon the last yellow page: ‘‘These were men!’’ 
Men, indeed, they were; men who would ‘‘stand no non- 
sense.’’? And Keith Frensham was brother to them all. 

Duncan was beginning to realize how easy it had been to 
trap Frensham; almost too easy, he mused. 

‘*Bver been this way?’’ the beachcomber enquired. 

Frensham smiled. 

‘“No. Don’t worry, Duncan; you’re safe enough here.’’ 

The older man frowned. It was strange that Frensham 
should volunteer that piece of information. | 

‘*Safe!’? Duncan repeated sharply. ‘‘Of course I’m safe. 
This is my country, Mr. Commissioner. I know every inch 
of it. The natives hereabouts don’t know that you exist; 
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they’ve never known any master save me. I’m boss here, F'ren- 
sham, and what I say goes. How does that strike your Ex- 
cellency ?’’ 

Frensham glanced at the deserted jungle. 

‘‘I’m rather interested—from a professional point of view. 
Administration is an absorbing study,’’ the Commissioner re- 
turned lightly. 

Duncan glanced at his prisoner. 

‘*So you are pleased to be sarcastic, are you, Mr. Viceroy! 
We'll see about that—we’ll see about that. I wonder if you’ll 
be so infernally sure of yourself in twenty-four hours’ time? 
A great deal can happen in twenty-four hours, you know. 
Every dog has his day, Frensham. Yes! even a damned beach- 
ecomber has his day. Don’t forget that. Von Bessel went, 
didn’t he? I remember the occasion well. I saw him go— 
laughed at him! And before long I’ll be laughing at you!’’ 

The old man shook his head sagely. Frensham glanced over 
his shoulder. 

‘‘There’s no earthly reason why you shouldn’t laugh at 
me if you want to. It’s harmless and, unless I’ve been mis- 
informed, healthy.’’ . 

The beachcomber did not appear to hear his prisoner’s 
words. Staring fixedly at the path before him, he continued 
his oration. 

‘Don’t say I didn’t warn you, Frensham. I told you what 
would happen—months ago. I told you it’d come to this. But 
you wouldn’t listen. You were so very sure of yourself; you 
thought me mad—thought I was all talk and no do. I know. 
You didn’t believe me capable of action, did you?”’ 

‘*It isn’t that, Duncan,’’ the younger man pursued. 

‘‘Eh?’’ the other exclaimed. ‘‘What d’you mean? What 
are you getting at?’’ 

The Commissioner hesitated, while the old beachcomber 
eyed him ferociously. 

‘*Your threats lack conviction, Duncan,’’ he explained. ‘‘It 
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isn’t easy to imitate successfully a master blackguard; vil- 
lains are born, not made. Second-hand terror is never a suc- 
cess.’ 

Duncan eyed the Commissioner stupidly. He had not ex- 
pected such an answer. 

‘‘Curse your impudence, Frensham—you’ll live to regret 
that speech.’’ 

The younger man raised his eyebrows enigmatically. 

‘“Who knows? Every man does a reasonable amount of 
regretting before he dies. There are things which even you 
may regret, Duncan—it’s inevitable.’’ 

‘‘To hell with your philosophizing!’’ the other returned 
savagely. 

Frensham grimaced. 

‘‘Tt certainly doesn’t frighten the mosquitoes, does it?’’ 
he remarked innocently. It was the last word. 

They came at length to a clearing beyond which showed 
the blue of deep water; a low spit, rocky and sparsely cov- 
ered with palms, bounded the eastern horizon; apparently, 
Frensham reflected, they had reached the northwestern coast 
of the island. 

Duncan led his prisoner westward along the smooth beach 
until a slow-moving stream obstructed their path. Here the 
beachcomber turned inland, and, following the river, brought 
them to a native village. 

Frensham saw before him the straggling architecture of 
a Malay village. The huts, raised on slender poles, were al- 
most lost in the matted foliage of the trees; children played 
amongst the garbage which littered the river-bank; here and 
there a sombre-eyed fisherman moved silently between the 
lines of canoes; an occasional wisp of smoke filtered, wraith- 
like, through the canopy of leaves. 

A poor-spirited tribe, the Commissioner thought, as he 
passed through the village. Duncan escorted him to a hut, 
cleaner than the rest, which overlooked the river. 
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At the door sat the keen-eyed kanaka, rifle in hand, with 
a kriss at his waist and a broad-bladed parang by his side. 
Frensham discovered the fellow and grinned; Duncan was 
taking no risks. A few yards from the hut the beachcomber 
halted and shook his red fist. 

‘‘T haven’t done with you yet, Frensham—my God, no!’’ 

The Commissioner scratched his chin thoughtfully and fell 
to watching the antics of the lizards which inhabited the 
roof of his hut. Left alone, Frensham began to wonder when 
Hicks would arrive on the scene. He was sure that Duncan 
was awaiting further orders from the pearl-raider, and the 
possibility of interviewing Dunn’s enemy rather appealed to 
the Commissioner. He could not but feel that Hicks was play- 
ing for higher stakes than Dunn imagined. Men of Hicks’ 
calibre seldom devise elaborate schemes for the amusement 
of the thing; and this, Frensham mused, was robbery in the 
Duval manner—it savoured of the Arabian Nights. 

Nevertheless, the Commissioner did not allow his interest 
in Hicks to outweigh the demands of duty: it was imperative, 
for the sake of Bulalang, that he should escape. 

He thought of Neville, and decided that the Assistant 
would be powerless to save the situation. Dunn might rise to 
the occasion, of course; but he hoped that the sailor would 
concern himself with the safety of the Moons rather than 
the internal affairs of Bulalang. If only Zeidda’s faith were 
sufficient all would be well. But Frensham was possessed of 
sufficient common sense to know that the savage mind never 
wholly appreciates the Western point of view. It was evident 
that Bulalang was entering upon her hour of crisis. 

The Commissioner smiled as he recalled an incident which 
took place during the Messines ‘‘offensive.’’ He saw a red- 
faced cavalry officer, standing in a flooded redoubt, con- 
fronted by a trembling subaltern. He remembered the theatri- 
cal pose of the young officer; the white, tense face and the 
dramatic utterance; ‘‘The situation’s lost, sir!’’ There was a 
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tragi-comic air about the senior officer which was strangely 
reassuring. The blinding glare of a star-shell showed a very 
wrathful cavalryman. ‘‘Then you dam’ well go and find it!’’ 
was the reply. And Frensham understood why the enemy’s 
counter-attack failed. He did not know what brought the 
story to his mind. Somehow it helped him to realize his posi- 
tion. No ‘‘situation’’ is ever lost until it is won. If Keith Fren- 
sham were in the hands of the enemy he was still evens 
for the peace of Bulalang. 

Then, too, there was Lissa. She held first place in his mind ; 
every day he found himself becoming more and more suscep- 
tible to her influence. Her eloquent reticence was, to him, a 
thing of wonder. 

On the following day Duncan visited his prisoner with the 
news that another journey was to be undertaken. Frensham, 
without a question, followed his captor to the river. A canoe 
was waiting, and the three men boarded it in silence. 

Presently they drifted downstream towards the open sea. 

Half an hour later Frensham discerned a steamship an- 
chored close inshore farther down the coast. He had no doubt 
that this was the Psyche. 

When the canoe came within hailing distance of the ship 
a tall Malay appeared on the stranger’s stern. Apparently, 
the Commissioner reflected, Duncan was expected. A brief 
conversation took place between Duncan and the Malay which 
finally resulted in the canoe being tied to the steamer’s stern. 
Frensham sought eagerly for a name on the dark hull; there 
was none. 

Duncan, swollen with importance, escorted his prisoner 
aboard. As they passed down the white deck the Commis- 
sioner caught sight of the crew. A mixed cargo: Dyak, Iban, 
Kayan and Malay, all were represented ; there were fierce-eyed 
dwarfs from the Northern Archipelago and dreamy, sarong- 
clad youths from the Peninsula. Frensham was reminded of 
the South Sea stories which charmed his boyhood hours; here, 
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but for their colour, were the buccaneers of Henry Morgan’s 
day. 

Duncan paused at the cabin door and knocked fearfully. 

‘‘Come in!’’ a voice called. 

They entered, and Frensham saw, reclining in the depths 
of an easy chair, the dark features and slim figure of Gerald 
Schuyler Vance. The fellow looked comfortable; scarcely, 
Frensham reflected, the man to lose his head in a tight corner. 
Vance—perhaps better known as ‘‘Flash’’ Hicks—rose as 
they entered and extended a slim hand to the Commissioner. 

‘‘Mr. Frenshan, I believe. This is an interesting moment,”’ 
Hicks remarked suavely. 

Frensham shook hands with the fellow without quite know- 
ing why he did so. A cynical smile played about the Com- 
missioner’s mouth as he studied the man before him. Hicks’ 
ducks were faultless; the man himself was well groomed; he 
had what match-making mothers term ‘‘a way with him.”’ 
And the cabin was as the man—faultless; it exuded taste. 
Frensham had been ready for disappointment, and he had 
encountered not a man; nevertheless, he was equal to the 
occasion. 

“‘A very interesting moment, Mr. ——’’ He paused uncer- 
tainly. 

‘“Vance,’’ the other supplied. ‘‘It is by far the better 
name.’’ 

Frensham smiled. 

Turning to the beachcomber, Vance nodded imperiously. 

‘You may go, Duncan,’’ he remarked briefly. 

He waited until the door closed upon the beachcomber, and 
then motioned the Commissioner to a chair. 

“*Yes,’’ he pursued in conversational tones, ‘‘very inter- 
esting !’’ 

A silence fell on the cabin as Vance manipulated the gramo- 
phone which occupied one corner of the apartment. A stream 
of exquisite music came to the Commissioner’s ears as the 
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man returned to his chair. Vance, the tips of his slender fin- 
gers together, leaned back and closed his eyes. 

‘‘Boccherini,’’ he explained softly. ‘‘Superb composition— 
music on tip-toe!’’ 

Frensham regarded his companion steadily. 

‘‘But——’’ he began. 

‘‘Ssh!’’ the other cautioned. ‘‘No ‘buts,’ my dear Fren- 
sham. This is Art—you and I understand that, eh?’’ 

The Commissioner nodded. They heard the piece through. 

‘“Now,’’ Vance remarked, as he removed the record, ‘‘we 
know who and what we are. Music is a splendid master; it 
shows us just how unimportant we really are, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Look here,’’ Frensham began irritably, ‘‘what’s the idea 
of this—highbrow sarcasm ?”’ 

Vance raised his finger in rebuke. 

‘‘Not sarcasm, Frensham—mutual appreciation. Men like 
you and I don’t lose their tempers. It isn’t done!’’ 

‘*Presently,’’ Vance continued, ‘‘we are going to discuss 
Bulalang, my dear Frensham.’’ 

‘**T expected that,’’ the other returned. ‘‘But there’s noth- 
ing to discuss as far as I’m concerned. You’ve won the first 
chukker, Vance, but you haven’t won the game.”’ 

Vance nodded and waved a hand towards the Commis- 
sioner. 

‘‘True,’’ he remarked, ‘‘but I haven’t lost. It isn’t going 
to be easy, though. I haven’t watched you for nothing, you 
see. You’ve stuck to Bulalang like a leech, and very few white 
men could have done that. You’re a sticker, Frensham, and 
you'll be hard to move. You see my difficulty! You’ve got 
guts.’’ 

Frensham watched the fellow through half-closed eyes. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ he replied. 

So this was Hicks, he mused; this was Dunn’s bad hat. 
A. classic rogue if ever there was one. 


CHAPTER IX 
1 


No man is too old to feel the lure of adventure; stories of 
hidden treasure will keep professors from their beds; bishops 
secrete the works of Stevenson and Clarke Russell beneath 
their pious pillows; even Cabinet Ministers vent privy 
chuckles on the pages of Ouida and Fenimore Cooper. Their 
delight is an excellent thing and a manly example; God, 
having given us beauty, love and humour, created adventure 
that men might remain young in spirit when old in years. 
Why, then, should we be ashamed of it? Whatever the psy- 
chologist and the utilitarian have to say about it let us agree 
that adventure is a good and wholesome thing. Let us cherish 
our Flints, our Morgans and our Turpins; they are all ex- 
cellent, red-blooded sons of adventure; their boisterous hu- 
mour was borne on the clean winds of God’s wide heaven. 
They are the stuff of adventure; they are desperately needed 
to cleanse the soul of our neurotic civilization. But there is 
hope for us while yet a Blue Peter flies from the mast of a 
British ship. Adventure! ... 

With a salute upon your lips turn to George Moon, Ad- 
venturer. That statement will not pass unchallenged; yet it 
may be proved. It shall be proved and asserted. What is 
archeology but the brickwork of adventure? Helen still 
lives among the stories of Troy; a true adventurer may still 
watch the sails of Drake bellying beyond the Hoe. And 
George Moon was of that glad red school which shouts with 
Mr. Chesterton: 


There is good news yet to hear and fine things to be seen 
Before we go to Paradise by way of Kensal Green. 
261 
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Bulalang, for George Moon, was merely an inn by the road. 
Here he saw not a few of those ‘fine things’’; and he envied 
no man, being the greatest of them all—an adventurer. 

Moon watched his little working-party with hopeful eyes. 
As he stood, in cotton singlet and khaki shorts, with his hands 
upon his hips, he might have been some filibustering bucca- 
neer returned at last to unearth the treasure of a brother 
robber. 

Before another hour had passed he would know the result 
of his labours in the Pacific. He was not unprepared for 
disillusionment, for the archeologist is, at best, a great gam- 
bler. Hundreds of careful explorers had failed to solve that 
same mystery. Their years of investigation and excavation 
had proved nothing; Easter Island continued to guard its 
secret. Those gaunt effigies which baffled the best brains in 
Europe sent Moon half round the world in search of evi- 
dence. He desired only to establish one insignificant fact; to 
provide small advantage for future explorers. Could he but 
discover the origin of those lovely statues he would have justi- 
fied his existence. 

It was, perhaps, in the eyes of a prosaic, commercial world, 
a peculiar ambition. The majority of mankind would look up 
from its financial supplement, blink and murmur: ‘‘remark- 
able discovery—obscure archeologist. Quite a young fellow 
. . . how very extraordinary! Home Rails are improving, I 
see.’’? Archeology, of course, doesn’t mean anything; it is 
merely a hobby. After all, someone must provide employment 
for the British Museum staff—besides, it lends ‘‘tone’’ (what- 
ever that may be!) to London, and gives American tourists 
an excuse for “‘pottering about’’ Great Russell Street. Thus, 
from Lombard Street to Holborn, echoes the wisdom of our 
civilized tribesmen. 7 

Even the learned societies would be sceptical if success at- 
tended the young archeologist, but that, for an ancient insti- 
tution, is a very proper attitude; these clever young moderns 
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must be made to understand that Rome and the Albert Mem- 
orial were not built in a day. Moon was prepared to face 
doubt and even ridicule; only stolid indifference moved him 
to tears. There is that so-called ‘‘practical’’ section of the 
community which greets all discoveries and achievements 
with a question. Men risk their lives in an attempt to climb 
Everest, an airman flies across Africa and a soldier treks 
across the Sahara—surely these were heroes. But, from the 
lips of the practical ones comes that everlasting, insidious, 
and deadening question: ‘‘ Why did they do it?’’ 

Because . . . but why answer them? 

The truth of the matter is that, in spite of civilization and 
the saxophone, there are still left to us the things worth do- 
ing. ‘‘Kim”’ is not dead; he has grown into a man; he will 
tell you that as a man he must go on acquiring merit; there 
is no end. | 

Some day a genius will put pen to paper and tell us of 
men who were gods, and he will call his book Men. Just that, 
I think. 

Moon was amply rewarded when his headman announced 
that the diggers had come upon the entrance to a cave. A 
cave! ... the world began in a cave, he thought. 

He approached the entrance with reverent feet. Men who 
are sincere in their beliefs approach the most insignificant 
manifestations in a spirit of reverence. That is your great 
man. 

Pulling a torch from his pocket he beckoned the headman; 
together they entered the cave. 

The boom of breaking waves came to their ears. The head- 
man, a quiet, nervous fellow, shivered and followed the white 
man closely. Deep, very deep, in the thick gloom the great 
Pacific monster curled its sapphire tongue. 

It was some moments before Moon could discern anything ; 
the sudden blaze of his electric torch was overpowering. He 
waited expectantly, feverishly. He moved the torch upwards: 
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and a new world stretched before the white, enquiring beam. 

The vision came slowly like one of Maskelyne’s magic 
women. That was how it occurred to George Moon. Magic; 
the mirage of eternity. A vaulted roof curved above him 
carried on the flanking shoulders of a pillared gallery. There 
were carvings in stone, the sculpture of a forgotten people; 
no Gothic prettiness, perpendicular and ornate, nor any 
Oriental witchery ; here was something which history had over- 
looked, something fresh, tremendous and final. Moon stood mo- 
tionless, in childish wonder, before the elemental simplicity, 
the austerity and strength of a lost civilization. Men, sharp- 
featured and muscular, their limbs and bodies curved in great 
endeavour, were matched in conflict with gods and mam- 
moths. It was a world at war; a conception which laughed at 
imagination; an epic carved upon the bosom of the world. 
Princes, warriors and priests passed in the ordered quietude 
of bas-relief along the aisles of that dusky corridor. Moon’s 
eyes widened; these things were the creation of a master; 
they were solid and real; they lived. He recalled the wonders 
of sculpture as the world knows it—Assyria, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. Compared with this cave they were nothing. Here, 
before him, was the soul of the human race, the finality of 
perfection. He felt that there was no art other than this. It 
was the dream of an immortal sculptor; if a mortal had 
wrought such wonder it had surely overwhelmed and sur- 
passed him. 

Many men would have felt the mantle of fame to be upon 
their shoulders at such a moment. Such a discovery would 
make George Moon respected throughout the educated world. 
But the thought of fame never entered his mind. He felt, in- 
deed, ridiculously small and overwhelmed by sudden modesty. 
It was not the modesty of a king; not the modesty of a bril- 
liant athlete; neither was it the defiant, annoying modesty of 
a great artist, which is the most futile of all modesties; it was 
the simple modesty which comes to the master of a ship when 
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he sees typhoon give place to the exquisite silence of a sleep- 
ing sea; the shy modesty of spring; the unfathomable modesty 
of young moonlight upon the sea. 

Would he have sufficient courage, he wondered, to tell the 
world of this discovery ; and would the world believe him? As 
he walked farther into the cave he grew more and more doubt- 
ful. To tell mankind of this discovery would be as terrible as 
offering eternal life; he felt that it would be easier to an- 
nounce the arrival of Buddha at Charing Cross. ... 

Presently the vaulted roof grew more rugged, the bas-reliefs 
disappeared, and the cave narrowed until he could hardly 
walk upright. Moon heard the pat-pat of naked feet on the 
ground behind him; what was passing in that pagan mind, he 
wondered. The native followed in fearful silence. 

Suddenly the cave turned to the left and the boom of waves 
grew more distinct; the darkness became twilight. Gold and 
blue shadows fretted the narrow aisle; the noise of a long, 
rolling wave, then the hiss of flying water. 

Moon halted and turned to the headman. 

‘‘O man, what think you of those things?’’ he enquired of 
the native. Moon nodded in the direction of the dark cave. 
For some moments the native was silent; he appeared to be 
turning over the question in his mind. 

‘‘There is this thing, O Tuan,’’ he replied solemnly, ‘‘and 
there is that thing, and they are all beautiful. Yet how can I 
think wisely of them, having but the eyes of a man?”’ 

Moon stared at his companion. He felt that the man was 
trying to express some great truth. 

‘‘Come!’’ he returned, realizing that no answer was pos- 
sible. 

Presently the sun came flickering and dancing over the 
waves at them. Moon found himself standing upon a huge 
natural platform beyond which was the entrance to the cave, 
low and hidden behind a crowding reef. A company of in- 
fantry might have paraded on that ledge. 
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Moon turned to look at it and saw something which had 
nothing to do with bas-reliefs and sculptured gods. 

Here was a secret place where man had turned the architec- 
ture of Nature to good—or bad—account. Here, in military 
order and piled high against the dark roof, were stores. Ship’s 
stores, he thought. Once more the enquiring torch flashed its 
beam through the twilight. The archeologist paused, scarcely 
able to believe his eyes. On the great square bins was the stamp 
which distinguishes the seal of a great power. 

Moon laughed cynically. Surely this was a gigantic hoax. 
This kind of thing belonged to sensational ‘‘spy’’ stories and 
to the romances of Jules Verne. A subterranean arsenal— 
absurd! Yet there it was. Moon wandered about among the 
stores, flashing his torch here and there as he examined the 
huge boxes. Presently he caught sight of a group of carboys; 
that might mean either acid or distilled water. Other dis- 
coveries followed which left no doubt in Moon’s mind as to 
the purpose of the ‘‘dump.’’ From a political point of view 
this carefully concealed arsenal was a far more important 
discovery than the sculptures; more, it cast a ray of light upon 
the secret ambitions of a great naval power. Frensham must 
be warned of the discovery without further delay. Motioning 
the headman to follow, the archeologist retraced his steps to 
the entrance of the cave. 

There is, perhaps, no such thing as coincidence; that being 
so we should not seek to account for anything. Yet, for the 
mollification of believers in coincidence, it is necessary to 
mention that, on the afternoon of Moon’s discovery, Singa- 
pore was honoured by the arrival of H.M.S. Sarawak. His 
Majesty’s ships frequently call at Singapore; almost, one 
might suppose, by force of habit. But the Sarawak was not 
that kind of a ship; she was present in the Straits because 
Sir George Macartney, although rather old-fashioned in his 
methods, was blessed with uncanny foresight. The commander 
of the Sarawak—a humorous, overgrown boy—awaited orders 
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in nautical calm; the arrangement suited him, since he loathed, 
above all else, ‘‘footling about the skirts of the China Squad- 
ron.’’ The Senior ‘‘Loot’’ was of the same opinion, and the 
two men, leaning over the taffrail, debated for hours on end 
on the possibility of their being absent upon the King’s busi- 
ness when the Squadron was yawning its way through an- 
nual training. Meanwhile, Sir George, in the cool recesses of 
his residency, pondered over a sheaf of reports; before him 
was the inevitable map—‘‘ British possessions coloured red.’’ 


2 


Dunn, after his interview with Neville, returned to the 
Suva; although he was disgusted with the Assistant’s incom- 
petence he derived no small satisfaction from the knowledge 
that his prophecies concerning Neville were being fulfilled. 
The old sailor was determined to discover Frensham’s where- 
abouts and to effect a speedy rescue. 

While the Commissioner was held prisoner, the peace of 
Bulalang was in dire peril. Even the experienced Dunn could 
not hope to restrain the more rebellious spirits of the in- 
terior. If disaster were to be averted, Frensham’s rescue must 
be carried out within twenty-four hours. And twenty-four 
hours is a very long time when great issues are at stake. Had 
Dunn but known how great were the issues, perhaps he would 
have hesitated to act; had he believed, for one moment, that 
political problems would depend for their solution upon his 
actions he would have left the island to its own devices; Dunn 
shunned politics, the very mention of the word frightened 
him. And, since his little world of hopes and fears were en- 
closed by the shores of Bulalang, he knew nothing of the 
mighty Empire which he served; his knowledge of affairs was 
insular, his ideas were applicable only to local conditions. For 
such reasons was Andy Dunn peculiarly suited to keep the 
King’s peace in Bulalang. 
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He was sure that there would be a native rising; Hicks was 
in Bulalang and that, for Dunn, was sufficient warning. 
Zeidda was loyal, no doubt, and his intentions excellent; but 
the Bulalangi were essentially children of the forest; they 
were primitive and incapable of wholly understanding the 
mental processes of their white masters. 

Dunn’s first idea was to visit Zeidda and to discover 
whether the news of Frensham’s capture had reached Buru. 
If that secret was undiscovered it might be possible to 
strengthen Zeidda’s loyalty and to curb the ambition of the 
‘“‘medicine’’ men. But if Frensham’s capture were known, 
neither Dunn nor Neville could do anything to avert disaster ; 
it would be too late. The influence of the witch-doctor was still 
to be reckoned with in Bulalang; the older warriors still re- 
membered the days of their martial glory; and the war drum 
of Buru had not yet lost its imperious voice. 

If they acknowledged Frensham as their Rajah they did 
not forget that there were other Rajahs—of their own race— 
before the white man came to Bulalang. Those little brown 
men worshipped the oldest god; even their terror of the white 
man’s laws could not bring them to deny that ancient deity. 

The sailor had lived long enough in the East to know the 
meaning of native magic; he fully appreciated those subtle 
influences which force the white man to compromise with 
superstition and witchery. Dunn knew more about native 
magic than he chose to tell. He had heard the boom-boom of a 
war drum; had seen the lean war canoes slip out to sea at 
dawn ; had encountered brown muscular men set forth upon a 
warlike expedition; had witnessed the carnage consequent 
upon such stealthy excursions. . . . Bulalangi and Ati, the 
game was common to both of them. 

In the early afternoon Dunn ordered the launch alongside 
and made preparations for a trip up river. He was handing 
the helmsman a rifle when Neville appeared, walking un- 
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steadily, towards the Suva’s gang-plank. The sailor paused; 
leaning over the rail he eyed the Assistant enquiringly. 

Neville staggered up the gang-plank; propping himself 
against the low deckhouse, he turned heavy eyes on the little 
captain. In the fierce white light of tropic afternoon Dunn 
saw, for the first time, the deadly fever which had gripped 
Anthony Neville, literally, by the throat. The Assistant’s face 
was as yellow as a young primrose; he was haggard and 
physically exhausted. Bones showed ugly white ridges be- 
neath the skin of his hands; he had not shaved, and his ducks 
were dirty, unspeakably dirty. Dunn waited. 

Neville found speech an effort. 

‘‘T say,’’ he began uncertainly, ‘‘what are we going to do 
about the Commissioner ?’’ 

Dunn realized that he was listening to the speech of a sick 
and desperate man. Something in Neville’s voice made him re- 
gret his morning truculence. He saw a story written in the 
Assistant’s eyes, a tragedy greater than death—if death is 
ever a tragedy. Because of that unnatural gleam was Dunn 
troubled. It was not the first time he had seen that wild light 
in a man’s eyes, and he knew well what it foretold. He had 
seen that same look in other men’s eyes, in other lands; tough, 
grim men in the Dark Places: McLean, before the Susan 
foundered off the Pulo Way; Coghlan, when he fought his 
last and greatest fight, in the old Thursday Island days; Jim- 
mie Green, in the moment before he fell to the thrust of a 
Manchurian sword. 

It was deeper and stronger than fear; it came when hope 
went. One didn’t pity a man who stared as Neville stared; 
one helped him. That, at least, was Dunn’s attitude. 

Feeling for the inevitable cheroot, Dunn shook a sorrowful 
head. Neville watched the sailor strike a match. 

‘‘Seems to me, Mist’ Neville,’’ the other replied, ‘‘that you 
aren’t going to be in this trip. I guess you’d better let me have 
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a free hand—much easier. I know the people and the coun- 
try. See?’’ 

In spite of his attempts to control himself the Assistant 
shivered. Presently he lifted the soiled helmet and wiped his 
brow with a dirty handkerchief. He did not like Dunn’s tone 
of easy authority. 

‘*T’m not going to quit so easily as that, Dunn. I’m not a 
quitter, you know . . . not a quitter. Perhaps I’m not partic- 
ularly useful, but I’ve still got some kind of a kick left in me.’’ 

The sailor grinned and blew a thin stream of blue smoke 
into the welter of sunlight. 

‘Guess you'll want that last kick of yours pretty badly 
before long, Mist’ Neville. Yes, sir—all of it! I’m telling you 
that you’re a sick man. A mighty sick man—my colonial!’’ 

Neville waved the remark aside with a lean hand. 

‘‘Shut up, Dunn. I’m not dead yet. What about this Com- 
missioner of ours? What are we going to do about it?’’ 

Dunn wrinkled his red forehead and gazed placidly at the 
forest. He did not know, at that moment, what he was going 
to do; but he was not going to let Neville know anything of 
his uncertainty. The first and obvious step to take was to get 
Neville to bed; a sick man who persists in the belief that he 
is well is always a nuisance. 

The little captain waved his hand towards Buru. 

‘“There’s no call for you to do anything, sir. What’s hap- 
pening doesn’t seem to be in your line of business. This—if I 
may say so, Mist’ Neville—is where I come in. Question of 
experience, that’s what it is. The years I’ve spent in these 
waters trading and so on with these people . . . think of that, 
Mist’ Neville. I know them. I know what they’re like when 
they get beyond the reach of the law. Experience—see?”’ 

The Assistant nodded and waited for the sailor to continue. 

‘‘ And, Mist’ Neville,’’ the other pursued, ‘‘unless you know 
’em as well as I know ’em you’d better stay here in Awaila. 
Leave it to me; I’ll rescue the Co-missioner—somehow. You 
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ean’t do anything now, except go to bed with a Colt under 
your pillow. Besides, someone’ll have to warn Mist’ Moon 
. . . guess you’d better do that, eh?’’ 

Dunn shot the Assistant a swift glance. Neville was staring 
helplessly at the deck. The sailor’s mouth tightened. 

‘“Mist’ Neville,’’ he warned, ‘‘just now I said you were a 
sick man. And, by God, you are. You’d better let me take 
you over to the bungalow.”’ 

The young man made an attempt to square his shoulders. 

‘‘Sick. . . . Hell. You’re trying to get me out of the way-— 
you dam’ swine!’’ 

The sailor grimaced. 

‘‘T’m not handy with compliments, sir; but I’m telling you 
that if I thought it’d do any good to put you out of the way, 
I’d do it. My colonial oath, I would! You’ve got a fever tem- 
per, sir, and I don’t care a Shanghai cuss what you call me; 
now come along with me, Mist’ Neville.’’ 

There was the tincture of authority in Dunn’s voice as he 
spoke. Neville, surprised at his own silence, followed the 
sailor ashore. Without another word they walked towards 
the bungalow. At the foot of the verandah steps Dunn halted 
and seized his companion’s arm. 

‘*When did you last see that half-chat?’’ he enquired sud- 
denly. | 

Neville glanced defiantly at his companion. ‘‘That half- 
chat’’ was Tina. She might be a half-caste, the Assistant re- 
flected, but she was a woman. He didn’t like the way Dunn 
spoke of her. Contempt was in every syllable of the sailor’s 
words. 

‘What the hell d’you want to know for?’’ Neville retorted 
ungrammatically. ‘‘Why should Tina stay here?”’ 

Dunn winked knowingly, remembering Neville’s appear- 
ance early that morning. An idea came to the sailor; it was 
probable, he thought, that Tina had deserted her father for 
this other white man. 
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‘“Why?’’ he repeated. ‘‘What d’you reckon I’ve been do- 
ing all these years, eh? I’ve met her kind of meat before. 
Plenty of times. . . . Still here, isn’t she?’’ 

Dunn watched his companion closely. Neville began to climb 
the steps; reaching the verandah he turned to the sailor. 

‘‘ And what if she is? Nothing to do with you, is it?’’ 

The captain smiled and nodded his head sagely. 

‘*It’s mighty peculiar the number of things that do concern 
me. I reckon she can make herself useful—looking after you. 
That’s what women are for. They’re uncommon handy when 
a fellow’s sick.’’ 

A sickly smile spread over the Assistant’s features. 

‘‘Think you’re going to order Tina about, do you, cap- 
tain?’’ he enquired. 

‘‘She’ll do as I tell her,’’ was the reply. 

‘“You don’t know Tina,’’ Neville returned in a low voice. 

The sailor whistled extravagantly. 

‘*Oho!—don’t I, Mist’ Neville? I used to put that kind of 
cargo under locked hatches down in the Solomons. Safer that 
way. Now you get along to bed and I’ll see Her Dusky Mighti- 
ness.’’ 

Neville hesitated for a moment. Finally they entered the 
bungalow and Dunn led the way to Neville’s room; it was 
empty. The Assistant stopped short on the threshold and con- 
fronted his companion. 

‘*You’re not going to get rid of me so easily as you think, 
Dunn,’’ he began hotly. ‘‘In Frensham’s absence I’m the 
Commissioner of Bulalang, and my word is law. I’m damned 
if I’ll put up with your impudence. Why, for all I know you 
may be going to stir up the Bulalangi——’’ 

He paused for a moment; a new and dangerous light shone 
wildly in his eyes. | | 7 

‘Gad! . . . so that’s your little game, is it, Mr. Dunn? Get 
rid of Frensham and me, then go for the Buru pearls. But 
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you can’t get away with it so easily as you think, Dunn. 
You’ve got to deal with me first. Yes, with me!’’ 

As he spoke he made a sudden movement towards the un- 
tidy table. An automatic was lying on the top of a sheaf of 
reports. The sailor’s hand shot out and closed over the weapon. 
Holding it by the muzzle he waved the weapon in Neville’s 
face. 

‘“You’re a sick man,’’ he remarked slowly; ‘‘sit down on 
that bed and don’t talk rubbish.’’ 

Neville stared at the little captain. Years of association 
with the sea had given Andrew Dunn authority over men; 
the bitterness of salt water had toughened him, yet left his 
heart great. He had never known the meaning of fear. And 
in the sailor Anthony Neville found his master. He hesitated 
with one hand on the low table; then he sat on the bed. 
Leaning forward he put his head between his hands and 
cried like a child. Dunn saw that the fever was upon his 
companion. 

‘‘God! what a fool I’ve been!’’ Neville muttered between 
his sobs. 

The sailor turned to look at him. 

‘*Most of us are fools if the truth was known, Mist’ Ne- 
ville.’’ 

‘*Don’t know whether you’re a crimson devil or a—white 
saint, Dunn,’’ the other murmured between his hands. 

**Been wondering about that myself,’’ the sailor retorted 
solemnly as he went out to look for Tina. 


Little did George Moon suspect the change which had 
come upon the affairs of Bulalang during his absence in the 
forest. When he crossed Tji Ati on his way to the bungalow 
the little settlement was bathed in the hot, steaming silence 
of tropic afternoon. Multitudes of flies danced and hummed 
in the shadow of the jungle; tremulous ripples appeared and 
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disappeared on the bosom of the slowly moving river as in- 
sects skimmed the dark water. Below the jetty, like a forgot- 
ten hulk, lay the Suva. There was no sign of life on her neat 
decks. On the jetty itself two of the crew squatted in bronze 
silence, their bright sarongs blazing like great flowers in the 
sunlight. 

The heat swirled in wide eddies about Moon as he walked, 
but it could not destroy the latent energy which had brought 
him by a forced march to Awaila. Whistling snatches from 
The Gondolters he led his little party along the forest path to 
the bungalow. 

Presently, as they emerged from the cover of the trees, he 
caught sight of a white figure in the blue and olive shadow of 
the verandah. It was Lissa; by her side was the ubiquitous 
Shaitan, grinning and erect. He was feeling very proud of 
himself. 

Lissa went to meet her brother, and in a few minutes they 
were together at the edge of the compound. 

‘*Well?’’ she asked, as she took his arm. 

Her brother grinned and stooped to pick a leech from his 
puttees. 

‘‘Fit as a lion, Ugly,’’ he remarked cheerfully; ‘‘weren’t 
anxious, were you?’’ 

ee ”’ the girl returned slowly; ‘‘I had your letter, you 
see.’ 

Moon turned to look at her. Everything was not as he left 
it; he felt something strange in his sister’s attitude; there 
was a peculiar note in her voice. She had, he thought, changed 
during his brief absence; she seemed older. Was anything 
wrong, he wondered ? Frensham *—his thoughts turned im- 
mediately to the tall Commissioner. 

He was right; Lissa Moon had changed, as only a woman 
can. She had emerged from the chrysalis, to discover a new 
world. She had looked Life in the eye and found it terrifying ; 
she had found great hope. 


<G—aaedngch, adn". eas 
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‘‘There’s nothing wrong, is there, Lissa?’’ he enquired. 

‘*No—not exactly.’’ 

Tilting his topee to the back of his head he placed his 
hands on his hips and regarded her curiously. 

‘*Look here, old lady, what’s on your mind? Come inside 
and tell me all about it,’’ he pursued coaxingly. 
_ *“There’s nothing to tell, really,’’ she demurred as they 
strolled towards the bungalow. ‘I don’t know that anything 
is wrong. Mr. Frensham was—er—called away rather sud- 
denly—that was all.’’ 

At the top of the verandah steps Moon shouted to his men 
to disperse; then, drawing up a chair, he sat down. 

‘“Frensham called away, eh? Did he go up country?’’ 

She shook her head. Sitting on the verandah rail she related 
the story of Zeidda’s mysterious visit and Frensham’s de- 
parture. 

**T thought it rather funny,’’ she explained in sonelanon: 

Moon nodded sagely. 

‘‘So Frensham’s gone into the blue, has he?’’ he remarked 
casually. ‘‘That’s rather awkward; I wanted to see him.’’ 

‘*Did you have trouble with the natives?’’ she enquired 
anxiously. 

He shook his head. ‘‘No, nothing like that. Seen Dunn 
lately ?’’ he enquired suddenly. 

‘*No,’’ she returned. 

**Neville?’’ He turned his head slowly as he put the ques- 
tion. 

She was silent for a moment; a slight blush suffused her 
cheeks. 

“*Y-e-s. He came round last night,’’ she replied hesitatingly. 

He looked up suddenly. Could it be that Lissa was in love 
with Neville, he wondered? It was obvious that she was in love 
with someone or other. But—Neville? 

‘*“Well,’’ he pursued lazily, ‘‘what did he have to say for 
himself ?’’ 
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‘‘Oh—nothing much,’’ was the reply. 

He turned in his chair. 

‘‘That’s not like our Anthony,’’ he protested. ‘‘Was he un- 
well ?’’ 

‘‘Don’t be unfair, Boy,’’ she pleaded; ‘‘it’s awfully lonely 
for him here.’’ 

A humorous twinkle appeared in the man’s eyes; he wagged 
a thin forefinger at his sister. 

‘*Lissa!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘bob down. You’re spotted. You’re 
in love, aren’t you?’’ 

She did not speak. A deep blush spread upwards from her 
neck and flooded the white cheeks. She turned her face towards 
the forest. Moon, watching her curiously, realized for the 
first time in his life how beautiful she was. Not pretty, he 
thought, but beautiful. Why had he not discovered this beauty 
before?’—a scandalous oversight. Few men appreciate the 
beauty of their sisters. 

‘*So that’s it, eh?’’ he continued chaffingly. ‘* And who’s the 
victim ?’’ 

She turned to look at him. 

‘*Don’t, Boy. I—oh, must I answer you?’’ 

He laughed. He had never known his sister to be like that 
before. 

“It’s optional, of course. Only, being a kind of relation, I’m 
naturally interested. It isn’t Neville, then?’’ 

‘*How did you know that?’’ she countered. 

‘*Well, you don’t seem to be very excited about him,’’ he 
suggested. 

She shook her head slowly. 

**No, it isn’t Neville,’’ she replied solemnly; ‘‘it never 
could be.’’ 

‘*Singapore!’’ her brother exclaimed cryptically. 

She smiled happily. 

' “Yes, Boy—NSingapore. . . . So you knew all along?”’ she 
asked. 
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‘*T knew all right. I was afraid it might be Neville, that’s 
all.’”? : 

She made no further remark. Moon fell to reflecting upon 
the excellencies of Frensham’s character. Somehow he could 
not imagine the Commissioner as a lover; he did not seem 
suited to such a réle. But men are notoriously lacking in un- 
derstanding. It is the woman’s part to transform an ordinary 
brute into the perfect lover; and, all things being equal, she 
seldom fails. | 

‘‘Boy,’’ she began suddenly, ‘‘please don’t talk about it 
any more. You see, he doesn’t . . . I mean, he hasn’t said a 
word. As a matter of fact, he was awfully official when I last 
spoke to him.’’ 

The man laughed. 

‘*Good old Frensham—he wouldn’t, you know! But’’—he 
grew serious again—‘‘some day he will speak, quite suddenly, 
and when you’re least expecting it. He’s that kind. Reticent. 
You know that, Lissa ?’’ 

She nodded slowly, and put a hand to her hair. 

‘“Yes—I know.’’ 

‘*By the way,’’ her brother continued, ‘‘may I ask a very 
personal question ?’’ 

**Well?’’ she invited. 

*“*Did Neville—er—speak last night; did he propose to 
you ?’’ 

She blushed slightly. 

‘“What made you ask that question, Boy?’’ she enquired 
curiously. Every woman is proud of her little conquests. 

*“Never mind what made me ask—did he?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied quietly. 

‘Were you very hard on him, Ugly?’’ 

‘‘No—I tried not to be unkind. It is not easy to refuse a 
man,’’ she pursued in a low voice. 

Moon rose from his chair and walked towards the steps. 

‘No, yt is not easy, Lissa,’’ he agreed, as he picked up 
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his topee. Jumping down from the rail she caught his arm. 

‘“Where are you going, Boy?’’ she asked anxiously. 

He smiled down at her and patted the neat, dark head. 

‘*T must see either Neville or Dunn if Frensham is away,’’ 
he explained briefly; ‘‘it’s rather important.’’ 

‘*You won’t ?’’ she began. 

He patted her shoulder reassuringly. 

‘*T’ll talk about race-horses in future, if you think that’ll 
be a safe subject,’’ he suggested. 

She smiled happily as he descended the steps. 

‘*You’re a jolly good sort, Boy. I wish you would find a 
wife.’’ 

‘*Lost civilizations are more than I can manage, Ugly,’’ he 
retorted as he beckoned Shaitan to follow him. 

She watched the two men—brown and white—until they 
were hidden by the tangle of forest. Then, with a long sigh, 
she returned to the verandah. 

As they approached the Assistant’s bungalow Moon saw a 
short white figure anxiously pacing the planking of the 
verandah. Dunn, cheroot in mouth, was marching up and 
down the narrow gangway like a famished bear. 

‘Rufus is agitated about something. Wonder what’s the 
matter now?’’ Moon muttered to himself. 

Shaitan’s keen eyes quickly appreciated the situation. 

‘‘Dunn Tuan make plenty dem fine walkee, all same like 
solja fellah!’’ the kanaka remarked. 

‘Dem fine walkee!’’ Moon returned solemnly. 

The archeologist shouted to Dunn as they entered the com- 
pound. The sailor stopped short and turned sharply; some- 
thing in Moon’s voice recalled Frensham’s brief, authorita- 
tive speech. When, however, he saw his visitor more clearly he 
took the cheroot from his mouth and voiced a characteristic 
greeting. 

‘‘Haven’t got sick of digging up pagan remains already, 
have you, Mist’ Moon?’’ he enquired banteringly. 
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Moon waved his hand airily. 

‘‘Might say a similar thing about you, Rufus,’’ he retorted ; 
‘‘what are you pacing this deck for?—are you tired of the 
Suvat’’ 

The sailor jerked his thumb in indication of the door and 
winked slyly. 

‘‘Ssh!’? he muttered; ‘‘Mist’ Neville’s a sick man. He’s 
sleeping now.’’ | 

‘“Neville—sick?’’ Moon echoed. 

Dunn nodded emphatically. 

‘*Fever,’’ he explained ; ‘‘ very bad.’’ 

‘‘Does the Commissioner know ?”’ 

The sailor hesitated to reply ; beckoning Moon to follow him 
to the far end of the verandah, he related the story of 
Frensham’s capture. Moon listened attentively with furrowed 
brows. 

‘*T’m a’mighty glad you turned up like this, sir,’’ he pur- 
sued; ‘‘what with Mist’ Neville’s fever and me being short of 
a serang, things is looking pretty black.’ 

The old captain shook his head sorrowfully. Nevertheless, 
Moon’s presence seemed to give the older man new confidence. 

‘“Yes,’’? Moon agreed slowly. ‘‘It’s a bad business. May I 
take a look at Neville?’’ 

Dunn raised a cautioning hand. 

‘‘Better not. He’s sleeping now. I’ve given orders to his 
boy to tell me when he wakes. Besides,’’ he continued in a 
whisper, ‘‘that half-caste slut is hanging around, and I want 
to catch her. She knows something about the Commissioner, 
I’m sure of it.’’ 

Moon scratched his chin thoughtfully. 

‘‘Couldn’t we rescue him, Dunn?’’ he enquired. 

‘‘My colonial oath, we could—if we knew where he was! 
It’s suicide to go poking about in that northern jungle. Ought 
to send someone who knows the country.”’ 

The archeologist thought deeply for a moment; presently 
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his eye caught the gleam of a parang. Shaitan! ... There 
was Frensham’s rescuer, waiting for the order to go and find 
his master. 

‘‘What about sending Shaitan; he’s shrewd enough, 
isn’t he?’’ 

Dunn looked first at Moon and then at the kanaka. Tilting 
his cheroot to a dangerous angle he brought a fat fist hard 
down on the verandah rail. 

‘*You’ve said it, Mist’ Moon. Now, why the hell couldn’t I 
think o’ that? Jiminey!—why, Shaitan ’ud find his way 
through a schooner’s hawse pipe. He’ll find the Co-missioner 
—sure!’’ 

Calling the kanaka before him, Dunn began to talk slowly 
and deliberately in the Malay tongue. The man listened in- 
tently, smiling occasionally to show his understanding. It 
did not take long to explain the situation to a man like Sha- 
itan, and Dunn’s task was made lighter by reason of the fact 
that Shaitan’s illicit prowlings had often taken him into 
the northern territory. 

Presently the fellow pointed to the line of shimmering 
forest that stretched like a fence from Buru to the sea; then 
with a broad grin on his tawny face, he disappeared into the 
jungle. 

Dunn, rubbing his hands in a satisfied way, turned once 
more to the archeologist. 

‘‘Tf Mist’ Frensham is still alive and in Bulalang, you can 
bet that coffee-coloured coon’ll find him,’’ he remarked glee- 
fully. 

‘‘But what about the genial Hicks?’’ Moon enquired. 

‘* All in good time, Mist’ Moon, all in good time. Sight your 
whale before you order the boats out!’’ 

Moon laughed. 

‘*In other words, open the tin before you eat the sardines,’’ 
he suggested. 

**You said it!’’ 
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‘‘They have their gods, these white devils, as we have our 
gods and our magic; they are strangers unto us.”’ 

The headman’s voice rose and fell on the night air like the 
wind-borne boom of surf. As he spoke he shot swift, penetrat- 
ing glances at the old Rajah, who sat listening on the opposite 
side of the fire. It was an unpremeditated debate upon the 
rights and wrongs of European administration; the knowl- 
edge that, for Zeidda, the advantages far outweighed the dis- 
advantages of the new order troubled Danna not at all. 
Zeidda, hereditary Rajah of Bulalang, was an old man; he 
was less inclined than in the former time to foster the spirit 
of independence among his people, and always ready to listen 
to the ideas and suggestions of the Commissioner. Because of 
Zeidda’s co-operation with the white Rajah, Danna had been 
forced to shelve his political ambitions. But all that was now 
changed. Had not news come to Buru of the Commissioner’s 
capture? That, indeed, was the report; it might not be liter- 
ally true, but it was certain that the white devil would be 
absent for some days. 

- Danna was shrewd enough to exploit his advantage; he was 
not ignorant of his own powers as an orator; he would have 
made a very efficient commercial traveller or Socialist M.P. 

‘*Many suns shall rise and set, my Master, and many shall 
be born to us before that day when the white man shall call 
us brothers,’’ the headman continued, without taking his eyes 
from the Rajah’s face. In Zeidda’s eyes Danna saw no sus- 
picion of distrust or disapproval. So far, so good. 

‘‘See now,’’ the fellow pursued easily, ‘‘what this white 
Rajah has done for you and your people. Has he not forbidden 
those things which our fathers did, and their fathers before 
them? Was there not a day—a great day, my Master !|—when 
Zeidda was truly a Rajah, a Rajah of Rajahs; when the people 
knew but one lord, one master; when our brothers of the sea 
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were either friends or enemies? Have you forgotten that day 
when we were great among men? And what, now?—a new 
Rajah rules in Buru, a white devil, and there is no truth in 
the mouths of men. Our enemies say they be friends, and 
our friends in battle are afraid to declare themselves because 
of the white man’s law. Are these things good to think upon, 
O my Master? Is all well when Zeidda—the son of Rajahs 
who were the sons of Rajahs—is become as other men?’’ 

The dark, eager eyes of the headman flashed ominously in 
the dusky gloom as he spoke. Every now and then a tongue 
of flame from the fire showed the bronze features of the two 
men, immobile, against the night. The dark wall of the 
campong shut out the world of forest and swamp as though 
it had nothing to do with the peculiar destiny of these two 
men; and yet they were part of that silhouetted mystery 
which loomed above the bamboo fence. 

The Rajah’s face betrayed nothing of the thoughts which 
troubled his mind. He was, indeed, between two stools— 
loyalty to Frensham and duty to his own people. Tradition 
was strong in the old chieftain; he felt, and rightly so, that 
he owed something to those fierce and splendid ancestors who 
guided the destinies of the Bulalangi long before a strange 
ship troubled the waters of the Pacific. And now Danna was 
reminding him of his duty to his people. How different was 
the old man’s loyalty to Frensham; it was a personal affair, 
and perhaps of a higher order than his loyalty to tradition. 
But Danna knew his man; he knew that, eventually, racial 
prejudice—colour, blood, and temperament—would prevail. 

During the whole of his speech he had moved only his thin, 
cruel lips. Perhaps there was an occasional movement in the 
folds of his sarong when a brown hand moved in silent 
emphasis of a difficult or obscure thesis. There was no bluster 
about the fellow; he appreciated, to the full, the moral effect 
of calm and dispassionate discourse; he was a master of in- 
trigue and skilled in debate—one of those quiet and persuasive 
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preachers of sedition who are infinitely more dangerous than 
your loud-voiced, street-corner revolutionary. He had waited 
months for this moment; in the night watches he had pondered 
and schemed against that day when the rule of the white 
Rajahs should be overcome. He was patience itself, and raised 
insinuation to a classic art. Like a skilled general he had or- 
ganized his resources; nothing had been left to chance; he 
understood the value of moral force. And, for such reasons, 
had he taken into his confidence the witch-doctors of Buru. 

In spite of the fact that an educated Europe laughs at 
witch-doctors (just as it pooh-poohs the ‘‘ju-ju’’ and the 
Flying Dutchman), no excuse need be offered for the existence 
of medicine-men in a British colony. They have their magic, 
we our science; there are ju-ju men in Nigeria and ministers 
of religion in England; if we are just in our dealings with 
mankind, we must recognize the religion of Bulalang as well as 
the ‘‘free-thought’’ of Mayfair. 

Among the Bulalangi a witch-doctor, as one of the jowka, 
was permitted to name and to educate his successor; and this 
ancient privilege was readily exercised. Like all institutions 
of its kind, the jowka was corrupt and powerful; indeed, one 
might compare its influence to that exercised by the Jesuits in 
sixteenth-century Spain. For centuries the jawka had swayed 
the minds of the superstitious Bulalangi; the magic of its 
medicine-men never lost its virtue. Frensham, during the early 
days of his administration, was generous enough to leave the 
jowka unmolested; a decision, let it be said, which he after- 
wards regretted. 

And, if any man appreciated the peculiar value of jowka 
influence, that man was Danna, the headman. During the 
months of waiting he had strengthened the power of the 
medicine-men to the limit of his office; now, in the moment of 
opportunity, he knew them to be his staunchest allies. When, 
that evening, a message brought the news of Frensham’s 
capture, Danna saw that his hour of triumph was at hand; 
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and the first to be warned of the situation were the crafty 
jowka. It was a cunning stroke. The messenger also volun- 
teered the information that the Commissioner’s captor was a 
white man; that told Danna a good deal. When the white 
Rajahs quarrel, then is the opportunity for the native to re- 
assert his independence. 

Danna was clever enough to build several pleasing theories 
upon that piece of news, all of which might seem acceptable 
to his tribal chief; he was in no hurry to force Zeidda’s hand ; 
public opinion (influenced by the jowka) would bring the 
Rajah to a decision. The headman knew, only too well, that 
Zeidda was a loyal adherent of the white Rajah; not that the 
knowledge caused him any anxiety; instinct prompted him in 
the belief that the ruler, the individual, usually bows before 
public opinion. If the jowka whispered that Abiji Itan must 
die, then he would die—as surely as the sun came up each 
morning from the sea. Thanks to Danna’s strategy, the tide 
of tribal opinion was setting against Frensham. 

Zeidda, as virtual Rajah of the Bulalangi, knew himself to 
be in an awkward position; but, like all Orientals, he would 
betray no anxiety to the world. When Danna reminded him 
of his duty to his people he seemed to become suddenly pas- 
sive; it was a habit of his which annoyed Frensham, and which 
Danna, to some degree, understood. But, to-night, it was dif- 
ferent—there was something beneath the passive mask. The 
headman discovered that peculiar presence early in the con- 
versation, and determined to overwhelm it by recalling the 
traditional glories of Bulalang. 

Zeidda watched his headman through half-closed eyes. He 
did not appear to be greatly interested in the situation; he 
looked restful, happy. One expected him to purr in cat-like 
tranquillity. 

Nevertheless, Danna knew his master; he knew, too, of 
that spark of vanity which glows in the heart of every man. 
The old Rajah, immobile and expressionless, blinked slowly 
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when the headman referred to the lost prestige of Bulalang’s 
hereditary chieftain. The dark, perceptive eyes gleamed at 
the mention of tradition and glory. 

He, as Rajah, was prepared—nay forced !—to admit the 
truth of these statements, but . . . did not the white Rajah 
treat him as an equal, as a man of royal blood? He was still a 
Rajah, a prince amongst men; he must not forget that; he 
must, as became a Rajah, remain loyal to the trust which 
Frensham displayed in him. Danna?—a good man, a tried 
warrior, and of his own people. It was true that the headman’s 
ancestors had faithfully served the Rajahs of Bulalang before 
a white man came to the island. These things deserved serious 
attention, and they should have it; hasty decisions, Zeidda 
reflected, were commonly fatal. Another thought came to his 
mind—why should Danna seek to undermine the white 
Rajah’s authority? That, indeed, was a difficult question to 
answer. — 

The old chieftain gazed meditatively at the leaping flames 
as though expecting to find there the solution of all human 
problems. Presently the embers collapsed into a flaming 
cavity; there showed only white-hot chaos, unmerciful and 
remarkable. 

‘‘Tell me,’’ the Rajah began in a quiet, deliberate voice, 
‘‘what brings such thoughts to your mind, my servant. Do 
you ask me, a man of honour, to betray the trust of Abiji 
Itan?’’ 

He paused momentarily as if to let his words sink into the 
headman’s mind. 

‘‘TIs it,’’ he continued cuepessionately: ‘‘not a matter for 
deliberation ?”’ 

The man stared thoughtfully at the sawing embers. Reach- 
ing out, he threw more sticks on the fire; tongues of flame 
leaped up, engulfing the dry billets, and cast deep shadows 
under the headman’s heavy brows. He knew how sincere this 
Zeidda could be in his dealings with strangers; at times it 
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was absurd. But Danna did not lose heart; he was put on his 
mettle by the Rajah’s remarks. There was something else, he 
remembered .. . the ancient enmity between East and West, 
between brown and white. Civilization has named it the 
‘‘eolour question.’’ Yet it is a question of mental outlook 
rather than of colour; Danna appreciated the subtleties of 
race difference and approached the subject with circumspec- 
tion. 

‘‘T have seen strange sights, my Master,’’ he went on in a 
deliberate voice, ‘‘and I have listened to stranger stories. 
To-night, before the going down of the sun, a man told me how 
the white Rajah had been taken by an enemy, another white 
devil—a man of the sea.”’ 

Zeidda raised his hand, commanding silence. 

‘‘T have ears, my servant,’’ he remarked quietly, ‘‘and 
there is understanding in my heart. Am I a child, O Danna, 
that you should repeat that story? It grows late and we talk 
without reason.’’ | 

‘*Patience, my Master, is the mother of understanding,’’ 
the man retorted glibly, his head on one side like a curious 
dog. ‘‘Have you not said that here is a ‘matter for delibera- 
tion?’ Ya!—and Abiji Itan is a prisoner; there is no law in 
Bulalang. Abiji Itan has left us to the mercy of our enemies; 
he went suddenly, my Master. Suddenly.’’ 

There was a suave suggestion in the fellow’s voice, and the 
inner meaning of his words was not lost on Zeidda. 

‘*What is this you say, Danna? Do you not understand that 
I have given my word to the Rajah? Have I not promised 
that there shall be no killing?’’ 

The headman stirred the fire reflectively. He realized that 
the fate of Bulalang depended upon his answer to that ques- 
tion. 

‘‘The white devils, O Master, are crooked of mind, and 
their speech is lies. They tell one thing and do another. It 
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has come to me that Abiji Itan is no prisoner, but seeking 
counsel with other white devils. This story of capture has been 
set forth that he may deceive us and hide his true intentions. 
Of this plan, I know, since the jowka speaks wisely in the 
night. You will remember, my Master, that there have been 
found strangers in Buru; men of fhe sea have walked in the 
forest. There has been talk of the Ati people and the spies of 
Janna. Did not Abiji Itan, himself, speak of the Black 
Pearls?’’ 

Zeidda’s eyes flashed dangerously in the gloom; if this was 
true—this talk of treachery—then Frensham could no longer 
expect to discover any loyalty among the people of Bulalang. 

‘“Have you heard truly, my servant?’’ the Rajah enquired 
anxiously. 

The headman nodded reassuringly. 

‘From our spies have I heard of this treachery,’’ he lied; 
‘fand ... from the jowka.’’ 

Zeidda frowned; the jowka was the spiritual guardian of 
the Forbidden Path. 

“*What say the jowka?’’ he questioned. 

Drawing nearer to his master the headman began to speak 
in an excited whisper; the frown on Zeidda’s brow deepened. 
Thus for nearly half an hour. Danna was a born story-teller. 

When the headman had finished, the Rajah rose to his feet 
and began to walk slowly towards his hut. Danna followed 
obsequiously. At the entrance to the low, dark hut, the Rajah 
halted. 

‘*To-morrow, as the day comes, I will talk with the jowka. 
Let the young come to this place,’’ he commanded. 

The headman raised his hand and watched the Rajah until 
he disappeared in the gloom of the hut. Then, and not till 
then, did he smile; it was the smile of a successful man, in- 
gratiating and theatrical. 

Passing swiftly through the campong, he came, at length, 
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to a group of huts set apart from the rest of the village. Here 
dwelt the medicine-men. At the doorway of the largest hut he 
stopped and called into the darkness. A voice answered: 

‘‘All is well, Yulan. The old man will talk when the day 
comes,’’ he returned in a low voice. 

‘*How will he speak?’’ the voice asked. 

‘* After the manner of Rajahs,’’ the headman replied. 

‘‘With the voice of Abiji Itan, perhaps?’’ the voice sug- 
gested in doubtful tone. 

‘“With the voice of his fathers, which is the voice of 
Danna,’’ the headman answered reassuringly. 

‘‘So! Abiji Itan walks with the dead ?’’ 

‘‘Soon .. .’’ Danna remarked cautiously. 

Soon. The ominous word echoed through the leafy forest 
like the warning note of a fog siren. Danna, standing im- 
mobile against the wall of jungle, started at the sound of his 
own voice. It was as though the great island had taken his 
last word and was repeating it as a warning—a warning 
against disaster. Slowly, very slowly, he returned to his own 
hut; he was feeling less confident than he had been when 
urging Zeidda to war. From his narrow sleeping-place he saw 
the great jungle towering above the gleaming river. It fright- 
ened him, as a father sometimes frightens his son. Somewhere 
beyond that dark mystery was Abiji Itan. . . . Soon. 

Night is a great magician; when a dark curtain falls on a 
silent world, all is changed; romance becomes reality, truth is 
denied its virtue, and lies flourish as gospel; time and dis- 
tance are suddenly distorted ; imagined fears grow large and 
full of menace, silence gives them life. In the stillness of the 
hut fear came to Danna, the headman. He was lonely; there 
was no comfort in his soul. On the opposite side of the hut 
a massive, fleshy bulk emitted loud noises. It was his wife; 
she snored abominably. Because of his fear Danna could not 
sleep; he could not'be rid of that towering, ominous vision— 
a lean, white man in ducks; green, piercing eyes which sought 
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hidden thoughts. The man trembled and stared wildly at the 
dark trees which showed through the open doorway. If only 
he knew where that white devil was hiding; what he was 
doing; if only that forest would share that secret with its 
brown-skinned children. 

But the forest was hushed as though time had never been; 
a great, unfathomable silence enveloped Bulalang; in the far 
north, where the Jungle curved symmetrically about a deep 
bay, the stillness hung suspended like a mist above the in- 
digo sheen of water. From the deck of a solitary ship there 
gleamed a pin-point of yellow light. Perhaps, there, was the 
secret of the forest; the answer to the headman’s anxious 
question. | 

The light, the reflection flashing upon the water like a 
shower of guineas, came from the port-hole of the Psyche’s 
cabin. Therein were sat two men; beneath the yellow-shaded 
eabin-lamp Hicks and Frensham were held in earnest con- 
versation. It was no ordinary conference; there was a theat- 
rical air about the two men as they sat facing each other across 
the polished table. Their faces were set and hard, eyes flashed 
menacingly beneath dark brows. Frensham’s clenched fist was 
planted firmly, decisively on the table before him. Hicks, 
with pursed lips, was watching him closely—like a snake, 
Frensham thought. 

‘‘Every man has his price, Frensham,’’ Hicks was saying in 
a low voice. 

The Commissioner’s eyes narrowed slightly;. knuckles 
showed whitely through the skin of his hand. 

‘You think so?’’ he returned quietly. 

There was no bluster about either of these two men; they 
were both very confident. 

‘‘Sure of it... in cash or kind. I wonder,’’ the other 
pursued in speculative tones; ‘‘I wonder what your price is, 
Frensham ?’’ 

The green eyes flashed momentarily; never once did they 
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leave the face of the man across the table. A grim smile 
played about the Commissioner’s mouth. 

‘*Well—aren’t you going to make an offer?’’ he enquired 
acidly. 

The other man raised his eyebrows. 

‘‘The Buru pearls——’’ he began suggestively. 

The smile on Frensham’s face broadened into a grin. 

‘‘Nothing doing! My address is Awaila, not Hatton Gar- 
den.’’ 

‘‘_-are worth close on a million sterling,’’ Hicks went on, 
ignoring the other’s remark. ‘‘A good round sum, you know, 
Frensham. Not to be laughed at. Safe as the Bank of England, 
too. No one need know—anything. You’re in sole charge here ; 
your word is law. Whatever happens, the Home Government 
will support you... .’’ 

Frensham nodded slowly. At last Hicks was showing his 
hand; a very interesting hand it was, too. 

‘*Exactly,’’ the Commissioner agreed; ‘‘you should have 
been a politician—er—Vance.’’ 

‘‘There are degrees of villainy,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘T agree,’’ the other returned. ‘‘So you think you’re going 
to buy me, do you?’’ 

‘‘It wouldn’t be a phenomenal incident in the history of 
governments, would it?’’ Hicks enquired casually. 

‘‘Perhaps not,’’ the other replied; ‘‘but you’ve made a 
mistake this time, Hicks. Absolutely nothing doing!’’ 

Hicks eyed his prisoner steadily. 

‘‘And what about the good Zeidda. There might be trouble 
with the Ati people, you know. It has happened before.’’ 

‘‘Zeidda will remain loyal, I think,’’ the Commissioner re- 
plied steadily. 

The other man smiled cunningly and studied his finger- 
nails. 

‘*You haven’t forgotten that you’re a prisoner, have you ? 
You must surrender to—er—circumstance,”’ 
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6¢ Well ? 99 

‘*Isn’t there a white woman at Awaila—name of Moon?’’ 

Frensham recalled an earlier conversation during which 
Hicks had told the story of his elopement with Margaret. 
Much had been revealed during that conversation. Hicks, he 
knew, was not merely a ‘‘gay bachelor,’’ but something lower 
—infinitely worse. And now the fellow was naming Lissa 
Moon, sullying her name with those sensuous lips of his. 

‘* Just what are you trying to say, Hicks?’’ he asked quietly. 
‘*What are you talking about?”’ 

‘“Women—a woman. She’s fair game, isn’t she, this Moon 
girl?’’ 

The meaning of the fellow’s hints became immediately clear 
to Frensham. He was going to take Lissa as a hostage... . 
Lissa—in the hands of Hicks! He could scarcely believe such 
a thing; it was fantastic, absurd. Yet—and the thought 
prompted him to action—the truth was patent; Hicks was 
determined to get those pearls; the man would stop at noth- 
ing. 

‘“You damned scoundrel!’’ the Commissioner muttered 
fiercely. 

Hicks waved his hand like a music-hall conjurer. 

‘“You see,’’ he remarked blandly; ‘‘the gentleman has his 
price. ‘In cash or kind,’ I said, did I not?’’ 

Smiling at his prisoner, Hicks continued in the self- 
confident tone of one who has achieved singular success. | 

‘‘A few minutes ago you were boasting that you couldn’t 
be bought. And now—voild tout—you name the price. Now 
we understand each other. Either you help me get those 
pearls, or the Moon lady goes——’’ 

Frensham’s eyes blazed. Jumping from his chair he made as 
if to seize the throat of his adversary. Hicks, with the agility 
of a panther, stepped back, and Frensham fell heavily to the 
floor. Quickly regaining his feet he turned swiftly upon the 
pearl-raider. A short, black barrel stayed his attack. Hicks 
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gave a low whistle, and two brown arms seized the Commis- 
sioner from behind. 

‘“Well—do you agree to my arrangement, Frensham ?’’ 

Frensham looked his adversary full in the eye. 

**I’ll see you in hell first!’’ he answered slowly. 

Hicks shrugged his shoulders and scratched his chin re- 
flectively. 

‘‘That is final?’’ he enquired calmly. 

‘* Absolutely !’’ 

‘‘T’m sorry about that, Frensham, very sorry. You’re not 
the kind of man [I like to shoot. As it is, if only you’d kept 
your beastly British temper, who knows what we should have 
done—together ?”’ 

Frensham sniffed disgustedly. 

‘‘Look here, Hicks,’’ he began in quiet tones, ‘‘you’ve car- 
ried all before you, as far as you’ve gone. But I’m not beaten 
yet—not beaten yet, Hicks.’’ 

The other man smiled sympathetically. 

‘‘*The spirit of our troops is excellent,’’’ he quoted ab- 
sently, ‘‘even as prisoners. ”’ 

The Commissioner smiled grimly. 

‘‘Take him away, Rua,’’ Hicks commanded, ‘‘and tell the 
Duncan Tuan to come here at once.”’ 

The kanaka led his prisoner out into the night and silence 
returned to the cabin. 

Presently Hicks opened the gramophone and selected one 
of the black, shining discs. Looking at the title he grimaced 
and nodded approvingly. 

It was Purcell—'‘The Golden Symphony.”’ 


4 


Dunn returned to the Suva after Shaitan’s departure. 
In the poky cabin Moon and he reviewed the situation after 
the manner of all Englishmen; there were cheroots and there 
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was tobacco; there was, too, a good deal of talk. They were 
agreed that no further action could be taken until it was 
known whether or not Shaitan had been successful in his 
quest. Meanwhile, they determined to keep careful watch; so 
far there had been no news of any trouble in the interior. 
None of Frensham’s spies had returned to Awaila. Both men 
were worried about Neville since, as Dunn pointed out, the 
Assistant’s condition was serious. Once, when Moon suggested 
that they visit the bungalow, Dunn put out a restraining 
hand. 

‘*Not yet, Mist’ Moon. Let him sleep while he can. We'll take 
a look at him later in the evening.’’ 

The archeologist agreed that, perhaps, it would be better 
so. Presently he asked a question about Tina. Where was she? 
Why was she so persistent in her attentions? Wasn’t that 
rather a bad state of affairs—a British government official 
being pestered in such a way ? 

To these and other questions Dunn shook his head wisely. 
Moon was not impressed, and said so; there were some things 
about which he knew nothing. After some persuasion Dunn 
volunteered a little scrappy information about ‘‘half-chats’’ 
in general and Tina Duncan in particular. 

‘‘They’re poison, Mist’ Moon—that’s what they are. 
They’re full of cussedness—black and white; and once they 
get going nothing short of an earthquake’ll stop ’em. As 
treacherous as the day is long, and they stick like leeches to 
whatever they want—especially the women. I remember a 
fellow who traded in the Andamans, years back. He was 
spliced to a half-chat at Martaban in nineteen-four—half 
French, half Burmese she was. And a walking powder- 
magazine at that. Only had to say a word and—up she went.”’ 
Dunn spat vigorously to emphasize the statement. 

‘<Well,’’? Moon enquired, ‘‘ were they happy together ?’’ 

The old sailor produced a cheroot and gazed reflectively at 
the Assistant’s bungalow before he replied. 
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‘*After a fashion. She poisoned him in the end; pretty girl, 
too.’’ 

Dunn had little sympathy with half-castes; they constituted 
for him an insult. The old sailor was a firm believer in the 
divine right of the white man; a half-caste was neither one 
thing nor the other—a compromise; ‘‘something lower than a 
snake,’’ he was apt to remark. 

But he was right when he emphasized the clinging per- 
sistence of the type; the half-caste women were always on the 
look-out for white husbands and, having found them, they 
certainly did, as Dunn said, ‘‘stick like leeches.’’ 

Tina Duncan was like that. Now that her father had thrown 
in his lot with Hicks she had given herself utterly to Anthony 
Neville. And he, bewildered by her passionate kisses and 
strange devotion, did not know what to make of it. Not until 
Dunn returned to the Suva did she appear in Neville’s room. 
Whatever Captain Dunn said about it she had no intention of 
leaving Awaila. She was there, as Moon remarked long after- 
wards, ‘‘for keeps.’’ 

Neville’s boy, after a sound rating from the enraged Tina 
(during which she resembled a tigress), decided that the 
jungle was to be preferred to life with a female typhoon, and 
fled precipitately. Now that she had Neville to herself, Tina 
had grown inordinately jealous; she barred every door and 
window and then, her protective instinct satisfied, gave her- 
self up to a profound contemplation of the sleeping Assistant. 

Moonlight was making silvery patches on the untidy floor 
when he opened his eyes. He was feeling better, he believed. 
Turning his head he saw Tina sitting at the table, watching 
him. He was secretly pleased to see her slim form silhouetted 
against the rattans; he did not know why it should be so com- 
forting to have a half-caste girl for one’s nurse. But at that 
moment he was very lonely ; he was in desperate need of some- 
thing—someone—to help him forget his conversation with 
Lissa Moon. 
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The girl turned her head in the pale moonlight and he 
eaught the gleam of her dark hair, the smouldering wonder of 
her eyes. She was beautiful, wild, primitively graceful, almost 
feline . . . but always beautiful. 

‘‘You are going to stay here, Tina?’’ he enquired in a 
hoarse whisper. 

She turned to look at him; her eyes blazed magnificently. 

‘‘Tina stay here always,’’ she reassured him; ‘‘she love 
Tonee veree much—no one else. Always she love Tonee.’’ 

‘“My hat!’’ he muttered, in a feeble attempt at mirth 
‘‘that’s interesting.’’ 

She climbed down from the table and walked slowly to- 
wards the sick man. Neville saw that she was clad only in a 
blue sarong. Most unconventional, he reflected. 

**Kees me, Tonee,’’ she whispered pleadingly, kneeling 
down by the side of the bed. He kissed her almost tenderly, on 
the lips. Then she rewarded him with a bewitching smile. 

‘*You’d better keep out of Dunn’s way, you know. He’s 
after you, Tina. He wants to ask you a lot of questions about 
your father,’’ Neville explained slowly. 

She pouted prettily and nodded towards the barred door. 

‘‘Dunn cannot come here. Tina lock the door.’’ 

Neville smiled wanly. The idea of Tina shutting out the 
truculent Dunn amused him. 

‘*Besides,’’ she continued confidently, ‘‘Tina shoot him if 
he come near her Tonee.’’ 

‘‘Be careful, Tina. He is strong, very strong. He too can 
shoot.’’ 

‘‘Tcha!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘just you watch mee.’’ 

He laughed again. 

They talked for nearly half an hour; then Neville’s fever re- 
turned with renewed strength. He grew delirious and cried 
for water; the girl gave him whisky, drink after drink, until 
he nearly choked with the fumes. Presently she remembered 
that the white men of her acquaintance frequently dosed 
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themselves with quinine. Hastily she sought the familiar bot- 
tle ; turning over the papers on Neville’s table she caught sight 
of the automatic and seized it quickly with both hands. She 
studied the ugly weapon as it lay in the palm of her hand, 
and a slow, wicked smile spread over the pretty face. Some- 
thing made her start; she looked anxiously in the direction of 
the door. There was a loud thump, followed by a series of 
smaller thumps. She approached the door stealthily; her bare 
feet made no sound as she moved. 

‘*Hi! Open the door,’’ a voice commanded. 

‘*Yes—what you want?’’ she returned, in what she believed 
to be a fair imitation of Neville’s voice. But the man outside 
was not deceived. 

‘‘That God a’mighty half-chat again!’’ she heard the voice 
explain. Another voice mumbled a brief reply. Half-chat! 
She knew the meaning of that word, and resented its applica- 
tion. Then she remembered the automatic. Placing the black 
muzzle against a chink in the frail door, she closed her eyes 
and pulled the trigger. There was a sharp, vicious crack; a 
splinter of wood fluttered in the air, the acrid smell of burnt 
powder filled her nostrils. Outside a voice was raised in anger. 

‘*Spiteful little devil ... wring her neck when I catch 
her, that I will, whether she belongs to him or not. Nearly hit 
me, she did. Why!—in all... experience .. . seafaring 
man... never known such athing . . .’’ the voice died away 
in the distance. 

She smiled, dropping the weapon like a hot plate, and re- 
turned to her vigil. 

Dunn was a very angry man when he left Neville’s bunga- 
low. When one has set forth upon an errand of mercy it is 
not pleasant to be greeted by the whistle of a bullet. And, as 
the two men walked in the direction of Moon’s bungalow, 
Dunn’s voice was raised in righteous complaint. A damned 
‘‘half-chat,’’ that’s what she was. Worse than a snake. Who 
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was she to rule a white man’s roost, he would like to know? 
Of course, it was Neville’s fault; shouldn’t have encouraged 
the hussy. He (Dunn) had always said it would come to this 
sooner or later. Criminal folly, wasn’t it? He’d prophesied 
that Neville would come to no good; told the Co-missioner— 
often—that the Assistant was a bad hat... in as many 
words. Frensham was far too easy about such things, that was 
the trouble. Nevertheless, Dunn’s conscience was clear; he’d 
warned the Co-missioner often enough—his colonial oath, he 
had!—so on until they reached the verandah of the Moon 
bungalow. 

‘‘Lively day we’ve had, Dunn,’’ Moon remarked as he bade 
the sailor ‘‘Good night.’’ ‘‘Let’s hope that the stout Shaitan 
will be successful.’’ 

Dunn nodded vigorously. 

‘*Tf he isn’t, you won’t see the heathen devil again. He’s no 
quitter—my colonial !’’ 

Dunn knew the kanaka of old; knew him even better than 
Frensham, his master. Shaitan, replete with experience culled 
from the by-ways of civilization, was more than equal to 
the task of rescuing Keith Frensham. 

That afternoon he stalked through the jungle until he came 
to a narrow hunting-trail. Here he proposed to stay until 
nightfall, when it would be a simple matter to enter the coast 
lands of the northern territory. He was a natural scout, and 
realizing that constant watchfulness was necessary he took up 
his position in the upper branches of a high tree. Thence 
he had an uninterrupted view of the great tree-skirted bay 
wherein was anchored the Psyche. 

He watched the ship carefully for nearly an hour; it was 
almost sundown when a boat made its way slowly towards 
the anchored ship. The keen eyes of the kanaka detected a 
white speck against the dark hull of the smaller craft. The 
brown eyes flickered for a moment; he remained motionless. 
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The brief twilight of the tropics was already enveloping the 
island when Shaitan descended from his perch. Parang in 
hand, he crept stealthily towards the village. 

It was dark when he reached the thick wall of vegetation 
which fringed the muddy river. Here, for the time being, he 
must await further developments. But never once did his 
eyes leave the village; barely a hundred yards away the smoke 
of cooking-fires wreathed lazily against the dark velvet sky. 
Through the lean tree-boles he could still see the black mass 
of the Psyche; a yellow, uncertain light shone from her de- 
serted deck. 

When the gloom deepened into honest night he crawled 
nearer the group of huts. Inch by inch he moved forward on 
his belly until he reached the cover of a pile of garbage, 
barely six yards from the nearest fire. Concealing himself 
carefully in the decaying rubbish, he waited for some sign of 
activity amongst the villagers. The stench of his peculiar 
hiding-place was overwhelming; it would have shortened the 
life of a European. But Shaitan was not a dainty man; his 
whole attention was concentrated on the scene before him. A 
fruitless hour passed in exasperating silence. 

Then came the moment for which he was waiting. 

There was a low murmur among the natives squatted about 
the cooking-fires; faces were turned and eyes widened curi- 
ously ; the murmur ceased abruptly and, after a brief silence, 
‘went on again. Something tall and white passed ghostlike, 
along the bamboo fence of the campong. A crisp voice mut- 
tered in the night. Then silence. 

Shaitan listened anxiously. He knew that voice well; it was 
the Rajah, his Twan. For some minutes he lay very still, 
pondering over his discovery. Now that he had discovered his 
master, the experience which he had gained in bush and jun- 
gle must show him the way to a speedy rescue. 

Presently he turned his head sharply. The light which 
gleamed far out on the waters of the bay was slowly moving. 
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Why did the light move he wondered? That was a question 
which he could not answer. He knew that the ship was putting 
to sea—a child would know that—but beyond that, nothing. 

Waiting until the villagers sought the shelter of their huts 
he returned silently to the bush. Presently they would sleep, 
and then he would visit the village again. He was in no hurry. 


4) 


Between the highlands of Makura and Buru the river winds 
its sinuous course through dense jungle; there is the wildest 
strip of forest in the island and, except by the narrow hunting- 
paths, no man may pass that way. Some—the timid fisherfolk 
who live beyond Makura—have named that place the ‘‘ Valley 
of Devils.’’ 

Here the nspa-palm and the mangrove flourished side by 
side; it was difficult to say where the river became swamp 
and the swamp jungle; by day and night the air was heavy 
with sickly odours of decaying vegetation and exotic flowers. 
Sun-birds flashed across the open glades, leaving in the hot, 
throbbing air a vision of extravagant colour—gold, crimson, 
emerald, orange, and ultramarine. Birds of paradise 
squawked noisily in the higher branches; thousands of para- 
keets fluttered and rolled in the straggling undergrowth; 
occasionally a herd of wild pig raced madly through the jun- 
gle in search of new feeding-grounds, the sad creepers shud- 
dering in the discordant gloom of their path. 

Where the forest hemmed the shallow backwater of Tji 
Ati, water buffalo wallowed lazily beneath a trembling can- 
opy of flies. During the day a wild sun made an oven of the 
place; the forest steamed and the swamp gurgled glutton- 
ously to itself, but, when night fell, the deadly fever mist of 
the swamp filtered, ghostlike, through the wall of lotus, and 
drifted about the dark, somnolent trees. 

Here was nature in an erotic mood. She was no longer the 
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austere, amazing goddess of more temperate lands, but a 
voluptuous siren wooing men to death . . . beneath the lotus. 
But few remained long enough to find death in the embrace 
of that fierce lover. Man, with the feverish persistence of his 
kind, sought to penetrate and plunder that grasping jungle. 

From time immemorial the Bulalangi had hunted in the 
‘‘Valley of Devils’’; they regarded that privilege as their 
birthright. By the elders of Buru it was held to be a kind of 
classic school for young and ambitious hunters, this because of 
its many perils and difficult paths. Only the bolder spirits ven- 
tured to penetrate the depths of that valley, and first among 
these adventurers was Aril, the hunter. 

On the morning following Danna’s interview with his mas- 
ter, Aril set forth to kill wild pig. He was accompanied by 
four warriors, since there was to be a tribal feast that night, 
and a large ‘‘bag’’ was necessary to satiate the demanding bel- 
lies of Buru. 

Noon saw the party, led by an ever watchful Aril, return- 
ing to the river; the four warriors carried two hogs sus- 
pended by their feet from a curving bamboo pole. They 
moved cautiously, since it was said that strange men were 
abroad in the jungle. Aril, who had a deep-rooted contempt 
for the head-hunting coast people, could not bring himself to 
believe that Ati spies would venture in the ‘‘Valley of 
Devils.’’ In this, perhaps, he was guilty of the soldier’s un- 
pardonable sin—under-estimating an enemy. Nevertheless he 
was shrewd enough to keep a sharp look-out. Perhaps some- 
thing in the teeming, oppressive atmosphere suggested lurk- 
ing danger; perhaps it was that mysterious sense of impend- 
ing peril which, only half realized in civilized beings, is the 
especial attribute of the savage and the animal. 

The path widened where it turned abruptly towards the 
fringing swamp; from the brow of a low hill the hunters 
could see the glistening backs of dormant buffalo. Tufts of 
wiry grass bristled beneath their brown feet, hissing softly 
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as they moved. An imperious macaw blazed momentarily in 
the olive foliage like a Hergesheimer shawl. 

Suddenly—an involuntary action—Aril stopped in his 
tracks and pointed at the path some yards ahead. Following 
the direction of his gaze the four hunters stared in silence. 
The significance of Aril’s discovery was not lost upon them; 
yet, after the manner of well-trained animals, they preserved 
a stoical silence. It was, they realized, something more than 
a discovery, it was an event; it recalled to their pagan minds 
the stories that were told about the fires of the campong. They 
were young men and unblooded to violence. 

Between the yellow grass tufts showed the golden brown, 
satin-like flesh of a human being; the body of a man, partly 
hidden by the long grass. The jungle was suddenly silent ex- 
cept for the murmur of the river: Flies, watching perhaps, 
hung motionless in the still air. The men still stared at the 
golden-brown flesh; they saw that the man was dead. 

Presently they dropped their load and approached the 
dead man. The body was headless. The silence deepened as 
Aril knelt down and rolled the man over on to his back, then 
he pointed to some tattoo marks which decorated the fellow’s 
chest. : 

An angry murmur came from the four watchers; they were 
familiar with such markings. Aril pointed an accusing finger 
at the body. | 

‘‘A man of our own blood,’’ he remarked in a sing-song 
voice. | 

Picking up a broad-bladed parang which lay at the fellow’s 
side he displayed the weapon significantly. 

‘‘It is the parang of Saro, the hunter,’’ he pursued in the 
same ridiculous tone. 

Together they inspected the unsullied blade and confirmed 
the hunter’s statement. 

‘*How shall we bring our news to the Rajah? How shall we 
tell our tale?’’ 
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There was a tense silence. Aril looked from one to the other 
expectantly ; he knew the answer to that question. 

‘‘This is a killing of the Ati people,’’ one of the men began 
slowly. ‘‘See how the knife has cut the neck. ... This is 
surely the work of a cunning man!’’ 

Aril agreed solemnly. 

‘“We will take the body of Saro to Zeidda, our master. To- 
night there will be much talk in the campong,’’ he remarked 
ominously. 

‘‘There will be a killing?’’ one of the young hunters sug- 
gested eagerly. Aril made no answer, but urged his compan- 
ions forward. 

In the late afternoon the party came once more to the 
campong bearing their sinister trophy. General confusion 
greeted them. Aril was summoned to conference with Zeidda 
and the headman. While the conference was in progress, there 
came, from the shadow of the great tree fern—which stands 
at the end of the Forbidden Path—the soft tinkle of a silver 
bell. Many and curious eyes were turned towards the Rajah’s 
hut at the sound of that little bell—a sound, be it understood, 
which had only once been heard since the white devils came 
to Bulalang. Faces twitched expectantly; heads were nodded 
understandingly ; men and women spoke in whispers; finally 
a brooding silence enveloped the waiting people. Not one of 
them but knew the meaning of that bell; it was a summoning 
of the jowka. Presently a brown arm moved in the crowd and 
pointed towards the headless body . . . there was the answer. 
The arm disappeared. 

The sun, sinking beyond the palisading forest, poured its 
golden light over the listening, immobile crowd. By its magic 
_ they became as the statuary of a golden temple; it lifted its 
beams and played for a few splendid minutes upon the rugged 
cliffs of Awaila. Finally, it disappeared, leaving a gasping 
world to reflect upon the manner of its passing. 

One person at least in that steaming land was given to 
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reflecting upon the awful mystery of sunset. In that wild, 
evening blazonry, that constant and ever-changing phenome- 
non, she found a great peace, a promise, and—a tremendous 
problem. On that particular evening, sitting on the verandah 
with Dunn and her brother, she wondered whether that prob- 
lem would ever be solved, whether indeed there was any 
need to solve it. Turner, she mused, inclined to the latter 
view. He was big enough to appreciate that amazing mystery. 
More; he was a genius, empowered to express, to interpret his 
profound faith to an incredulous world. The world, she knew, 
is always incredulous; especially its men. They are sceptics 

. eynical. Perhaps, she thought, it was because of their 
vanity, or it might be that they were posewrs, followers of a 
sardonic fashion. Unbelievers a la mode. 

‘“Helpless,’’ Dunn’s voice put an end to her meditations; 
there was that quality in the sailor’s speech which silences 
the noisiest audience. The word, uttered like a grim ultima- 
tum, was such as to claim her whole-hearted attention. 

‘*Helpless, that’s what we are,’’ the old man pursued, ad- 
dressing himself rather to the dying sun than to the man at 
his side. ‘‘I knew there was a trap—told him about it, warned 
him not to go alone. Hicks knew what he was doing. Duncan 
was nothing—just a weak-willed old blackguard working for 
ordinary pay. A trap, that’s what it was. Hicks knew the Com- 
missioner didn’t give a dam’ for Duncan . . . got him to do 
the job, see? You can understand that, eh, Mist’ Moon?... 
the foolishness of it all! If only . . . and there doesn’t seem 
to be any hope of finding him. Shaitan’s faithful enough, I’ll 
admit—but that jungle! I know it. ... Can’t you see how 
difficult it’s going to be—even for a native? One man against 
a jungle. .. . Never do it in time.’’ 

The old captain stared anxiously at the planking between 
his feet. The lines about his mouth were deeper; their number 
had increased during the past twenty-four hours. The skin 
of his tanned face seemed to have dried up, its appearance re- 
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ealled his first shattering word—‘‘helpless.’’ Worried, Moon 
thought; anxious for Frensham, Neville, Bulalang—every- 
thing. The archeologist caught a fleeting glimpse of another 
Dunn, a man seldom seen; the sailor toughened by long years 
of seafaring, the sharp taste of salt water still biting the 
firm red lips of its disciple. How sincere the fellow was; the 
simplicity of his creed was childlike, overwhelmingly real. 
Moon was suddenly ashamed of his own haphazard beliefs 
and theories; this simple sailor appeared almost godlike in 
contrast with the complicated minds of an ultra-civilized 
world. Dunn was beyond the reach of human theorizing. He 
belonged to another world, a world of fresh, clean winds 
where men love, fight, and die in the very shadow of a man’s 
God. 

Frensham, Moon realized, had been initiated to that great 
company ; Dunn’s anxiety was a personal affair, human, real ; 
never could it be the mercenary inquietude of a hireling. 

The hand which held the inevitable black cheroot trembled 
slightly; knuckles showed white through the brown, sun- 
whipped skin. That trembling was not due to dissolute habits. 
Moon knew that. The cheroot, too—why on earth didn’t the 
fellow light up? He was about to suggest it when the sailor 
flung another word into the thin, warm dusk. 

‘‘Hope,’’ he muttered, as if to himself; ‘‘I’m not the one 
to give up hope—easily. Perhaps Shaitan’ll do it in time.’’ 

Moon agreed solemnly that the kanaka might yet save the 
situation. 

‘‘Nothing from that direction yet, I suppose?’’ the ar- 
cheologist enquired, inclining his head in the direction of 
Buru.. 

‘“‘Nothing. That’s the trouble,’?’ Dunn remarked slowly. 
‘‘They’re quiet enough—too quiet. If Mist’ Neville hadn’t 
‘gone in’ like he did I might have taken a look at Zeidda. 
.. . Was going to this morning. Had the launch ready; just 
coming aft, I was—then he came along, staggering like as if 
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he was drunk. Yes. Staggering. Couldn’t leave him like that, 
eh? ... Sick man. Very sick.’’ | 

Moon eyed his companion apprehensively. He knew how 
Dunn despised the Assistant, yet here was the fellow risking 
the peace of Bulalang (it amounted to more than that, if the 
truth was known), for the sake of Neville. Frensham wouldn’t 
have done that, his inborn sense of duty would have thrust 
aside any consideration for Neville. Moon discovered some- 
thing unreal in the situation; even the attitude of Neville him- 
self was unconvincing. No sane man would lock himself up 
with a half-caste woman at such a time. It was ridiculous. 

‘‘Perhaps it was as well that you did not go, Dunn,’’ Moon 
remarked reflectively. ‘‘Strange how things happen—Neville 
coming along like that, for example—very strange.’’ 

Dunn looked at his companion quickly. 

‘‘There are stranger things than that, Mist’ Moon—my 
colonial oath!’’ the sailor snapped. 

Moon regarded the fellow with astonishment; the unwar- 
ranted ferocity of those words amazed him. 

Lissa’s eyes widened ; from a shadowed corner she watched 
the two men curiously. Often had she wished to fathom the 
peculiar soul of Andrew Dunn; the man intrigued her. And 
this was her opportunity ; in the luminous half-light she saw 
the man revealed—a granite rock thrusting its grey bulk above 
a troubled sea. There was nothing unusual in the fellows’ 
words; it was their intonation, the austere watchfulness of the 
speaker. She would never forget that fierce-eyed little man. 

They conversed in brief, disJointed sentences as men do at 
such times. They uttered meaningless words and said foolish 
things; they laughed, too, at their own weak jokes. But— 
and the silent woman appreciated the fact—they voiced no 
opinion, admitted nothing ; they were, one would have thought 
‘talking through their hats.’’ So would they have continued 
until dawn had not Lissa suggested that they go inside to eat. 
At first they laughed at the word. Eat!—who wanted to eat? 
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Nevertheless, they went inside, Moon and the sailor following 
the girl like astonished, trustful children. She smiled at them 
like a mother, and they sat down. A light wind lisped in the 
forest trees as they began the evening meal. 

By the light of the solitary lamp Lissa watched the faces 
of the two men. She felt that there was something between 
them—some secret of which she knew nothing. They seemed 
to be waiting for something, there was that same look upon 
their tanned faces (had she but known) which appears on the 
soldier’s face in the tense moments which pass, in leaden- 
footed silence, before ‘‘zero.’’ 

The dinner could not have been called a success; no attempt 
was made to sustain conversation. Finally a brooding silence 
enveloped the room. 

They were drinking coffee from thick ‘‘trade’’ cups when 
Dunn stared over Lissa’s shoulder like a frightened child. 
Moon, setting his cup in its saucer, looked up in surprise. The 
sailor appeared to have been suddenly paralyzed, stricken by 
some invisible hand. Lissa was the first to speak. 

‘‘What is the matter, Captain Dunn ?’’ she enquired softly. 

Dunn made no reply; lifting his hand he pointed a crooked 
finger toward the gloom that was behind the girl’s chair. 
Speech came to him with difficulty. 

‘‘It moved. I saw it move,’’ he explained in a thin voice. 
As he spoke his mind was filled with strange memories, inci- 
dents presented themselves boldly one after the other—a ship, 
sinking by the head with men running madly about her decks, 
the hush that distinguished her last plunge. . . . The skip- 
per’s face, grey and haggard. Why should he remember that, 
he wondered? Then that old mandarin at Hainan who killed 
himself with a Peninsular bayonet, the yellow priest bending 
over the dead body, the white rigidity of the American Con- 
sul, and .. . the indigo shadow of the Joss . . . the clamour 
of agong ... why? Why? He couldn’t answer that. No, be- 
sides ‘‘Mist’ Moon’’ was waiting for him to speak, to explain. 
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How the devil could he explain that? Better try, anyway. 

‘*Saw it move,’’ he went on in a dull monotone. ‘‘ Certain of 
that. . . . Something like a man lifting his arm, it was.’’ 

Moon turned suddenly in his chair. 

‘‘Eh ?t—what d’you say about a man’s arm?’’ he enquired 
hastily. They turned to look in the direction indicated by 
Dunn’s thick forefinger. In the yellow light a bronze Buddha 
gleamed against the blackness of the wall. Nothing moved. 
Moon heard the sailor’s heavy breathing behind him. Presently 
Lissa looked at the two men. 

‘‘The Buddha moved,’’ she explained in an uncertain voice. 
‘‘Captain Dunn saw it... it must have moved. Don’t you 
understand ?”’ 

. ‘*Moved ... saw it move!’’ Dunn repeated in a strange 
voice. 

Silence fell once more on the company; something had hap- 
pened which not one of them believed possible; it was beyond 
their experience. Only Lissa accepted the situation. Dunn, in 
a kind of trance, continually repeated one or two words. Moon 
gazed foolishly at the roof. 

Again Lissa’s voice troubled the silence. 

‘*Captain Dunn is right. He must be, George. Don’t you see 
that? How could he possibly know the story of the Buddha?’’ 

She put a question to the sailor. 

‘‘Have you heard the story of that Buddha, Captain 
Dunn ?’’ 

He regarded her steadily. 

‘*Story?’’ he repeated. ‘‘Nothing like that. Saw it move; 
that’s all. Something like a man lifting his arm.’’ 

The girl nodded and turned to her brother. 

‘“You hear what the Captain says, George? Shall I tell 
him ?’’ 

Moon nodded in an absent-minded way. He continued to nod 
at frequent intervals as his sister related the story of the idol. 
Dunn received the amazing history in silence; such stories 
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were familiar to him. At any other time he would not have 
listened, he reflected; but this was different. He was an eye- 
witness to what he reckoned a miracle. 

There was an indefinable and penetrating silence when the 
girl finished the story. Without a word the two men rose from 
their chairs and went on to the verandah. Presently the girl 
followed them and they began to talk with suspicious earnest- 
ness about trifling things. And, as the inconsequential chat- 
ter went on, each of the three minds was occupied with its 
own strange thoughts. Dunn, edging every moment nearer the 
steps, finally announced his intention of returning to the Suva. 

‘‘Not quite myself to-night—touch of fever maybe,’’ he re- 
marked lamely. Moon murmured sympathetically and fidgeted 
with his pipe. Picking up his topee, the sailor turned to go; 
then: 

Oom—Oom—Oom (pause) Oom—Oom—Oom, Oom. 

Silence returned with greater intensity when the last echo 
died away in the gloom of the forest. Dunn turned to look 
at the archeologist. | 

‘‘That’s it, Mist’ Moon. He’ll be too late now. Too late,’’ 
the sailor remarked, shaking his red head. 

‘“What does it mean?’’ Moon enquired anxiously. 

Dunn gianced swiftly at Lissa. Her slender hands were 
gripping the verandah rail; there was great courage in her 
grey eyes; the mouth was firm. 

‘‘Killing,’’ he whispered. ‘‘That’s the war-drum at Buru.’’ 

Moon nodded. 

‘Better stay here, Dunn,’’ he suggested. ‘‘ We’ll make plans 
immediately.’’ 

Then they went in again. That night no one slept. The drum 
continued to sound its grim warning far into the night. Its 
persistent boom—boom echoed throughout the length and 
breadth of Bulalang; it was a sign, men said, that the old days 
were returning. The rule of the white Rajahs was at an end. 

The echo of the Buru drum came like an invisible messenger 
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to the northern forest; it came to the river village where 
Frensham was held captive, then it went forth into the soli- 
tude of an empty sea. The Psyche had disappeared. 

Frensham, as he lay dozing on the bamboo floor, heard the 
drum with anger in his heart; he knew that drum; the sig- 
nificance of its dull voice was not lost upon him. Zeidda, the 
trusted Rajah, the man of honour, had betrayed him; the 
work of months, of years, was to be swept away to satisfy the 
caprice of an untutored savage. It was unthinkable. After this 
betrayal never again would he trust a native. Never. ... 

The Commissioner raised his head and listened intently. 
Something was moving in the darkness of the hut. It was not 
the guard, since he could see the tall kanaka standing watch- 
fully on the bamboo platform before the doorway. Again there 
was a rustle in the darkness. Frensham put out a hand and 
touched something warm and soft—human flesh. 

**Shaitan make hole in wall—plenty good for Tuan!/’’ a 
voice whispered. 

The Commissioner stared incredibly at the dark figure. 

‘*Shaitan!’’ he murmured. 

‘‘Plenty good for Tuan,’’ was the soft reply. 

Frensham turned his head cautiously. Outside, the tall 
— stared into the nen 


That same e night Matraret irvendhau mins her bia for tee 
dom. It was not easy. Father Malone, after his strange inter- 
view with the woman, watched her more closely than ever. He 
knew that she was anxious to make atonement for the trouble 
she had caused in the past; he knew, too, that she was anxious 
to be forgiven, to die in whatever peace remained to her. There 
was only one way to accomplish such a mission: she must 
escape. 

By a peculiar chance the very prison which held her also 
offered the only door of escape. The northern coast of Alau, 
unfrequented by shipping, was a favourite anchorage for Ma- 
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lay fishermen. They used the place as a port of call when they 
were fishing in the open sea. Sometimes in the night they 
would come ashore by stealth in order to obtain supplies of 
fruit and water. 

For days Margaret watched for the arrival of these men; 
she had heard of their surreptitious visits from some of the 
native lepers. One night—an hour before sundown—two out- 
riggers appeared at the entrance to the bay. Margaret watched 
them anxiously; then, with one last glance at the church, she 
set off towards the sea. 

Waiting in the shelter of the palms she saw the native 
fishermen run their canoes up the beach and disappear into 
the jungle. Here at last was her chance of escape. 

As she approached the light craft it occurred to her that 
she had no notion of the direction in which Bulalang lay. She 
hesitated for a moment, then, trusting in the God who pro- 
tects desperate women, she climbed into the craft and pushed 
away from the shore. 

The light paddle dipped swiftly in the hissing water and 
the canoe shot forward like an arrow. A light appeared on 
the hill above the church. It flickered momentarily and then 
went out. She paddled swiftly until she rounded the headland : 
then, lying back, she watched the endless procession of the 
stars. 

Once more she was free. .. . 
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CHAPTER X 
1 


‘*T HERE has been a killing in the Valley of Devils!’’ The news 
spread swiftly, as evil tidings do, from Buru through Zeidda’s 
realm, and with it went a dark rumour to which was attached 
much importance. 

‘* Abiji Itan is dead ; Zeidda is our Rajah!’’ 

It was reminiscent of that cry which comes from more civ- 
ilized throats: ‘‘Le Roi est mort—Vive le Rat!’’ Men are ever 
ready to hail a new leader, even though they may deny him 
before the sun sets; such inconsistency, at least, is not pecu- 
liar to the savage. 

Whence came the story of Frensham’s death few sought to 
enquire; few cared. The secret of Abiji Itan’s capture was 
closely guarded by Danna and his political colleagues. The 
headman had taken care that the news of Frensham’s death re- 
ceived appropriate publicity. 

Even Zeidda, at the mercy of this political coterie, was con- 
founded by the suggestions and rumours which the people of 
Bulalang accepted unquestioningly ; he was surprised at the 
sudden change which had come upon the island. He, himself, 
was changed utterly, there was no longer any question of be- 
traying Frensham’s trust, no question of right or wrong. He 
was no longer an individual, a loyal servant of Abiji Itan, but 
the servant of a hypnotized people; one, indeed, who must 
either bow before public will or be swept away. And Zeidda, 
whatever his political opinions, belonged to the ruling caste; 
authority was his birthright, and he had no intention of losing 
his job in such a foolish way. In Central Europe he might have 
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alang would fight, and in the death of Saro had they found 
an excuse for battle. The power of suggestion, too, was strong, 
and Zeidda himself soon became hypnotized by the talk of his 
crafty advisers—the Cause, he argued, was just. There was 
nothing very remarkable about that decision; Zeidda must 
needs keep up appearances; promoters of strife invariably dis- 
cover an exhibit good and sufficient reasons for their actions. 
A people that is ripe for war will believe anything; with the 
thirst for blood comes a state of absurd credulity; a word, a 
look, the gleam of steel—anything will send such men to war. 
In civilized lands patriotism covers a multitude of lies. 

Danna knew nothing of European diplomacy, but he under- 
stood the mind of a nation. Fortune, it would seem, favoured 
his dispositions. Nothing could have been more timely than the 
death of Saro; Danna voiced the opinion to the jowka and 
they nodded bland approval. He went on to point out that, 
since Saro had been killed by the Ati—as the people believed— 
it would materially further his plans if the jowka strengthened 
that belief. The Ati must be proved guilty, that was the 
headman’s last word. The jowka, of course, understood the 
headman’s desire to strengthen his own arguments; they 
understood, too, that failure would lower their prestige as 
exponents of the black art. 

It therefore became their business to commune with what- 
ever gods might be that proof positive might be brought of 
Ati treachery. And the manufacture of evidence was not, to 
that happy band of charlatans, a difficult matter. While the 
great drum of Buru issued its urgent summons to the people 
of Bulalang the jowka prepared its lurid evidence. 

In the shadowed recesses of the Rajah’s hut they called 
upon their peculiar and convenient deities. Zeidda was im- 
pressed, and watched the ceremonies in breathless silence. The 
gods, it appeared, had kept a careful eye on Saro; his death 
had been witnessed by every one of them—thus, the jowka. 
Zeidda murmured his approval, but the cunning medicine- 
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men took no heed of him. Many and mysterious rites must be 
observed before the full story of that killing could be told. 
They were nothing if not thorough, and Zeidda waited pa- 
tiently at the side of an equally patient headman. Danna’s 
eyes flashed approvingly in the gloom. Beyond the high palms 
a grey sky hinted of approaching day. It was an all-night sit- 
ting, strangely like an Irish debate in the House of Commons, 
although less noisy. 

Presently that story of elaborate violence was told. The 
Rajah, lacking the leaven of honest counsel, listened sadly to 
the skilful lies. 

Saro had been slain—murdered—by six men of the Ati 
without being given what Englishmen call ‘‘a sporting 
ehance.’’ The Rajah would understand that it was no ordinary 
killing, but swift death, premeditated, and executed with a 
definite purpose. The head of the jowka continued his recital 
in the suave diction of lords spiritual; no stone was left un- 
turned. It was told how the Ati people were preparing to de- 
scend on Buru, their objective being, it was supposed, the 
ancient treasure of Bulalang. 

A young sun was gilding the still palm-fronds when Zeidda 
stole a swift, suspicious glance at the waking jungle. Silence 
still held the world; a thin, opalescent mist hung like a gos- 
samer net above the swirling river. The jowka were not slow 
to appreciate the significance of that apprehensive glance. 

Even now, the jowka suggested easily, Ati warriors might 
be waiting to attack the campong. The forest was a great 
hiding-place. There were spies in the jungle, it was under- 
stood—Bulalangi spies—but could one man be in two places 
at one time? The honour of Bulalang was at stake; its noble 
traditions were being challenged. Did the Rajah not under- 
stand that the Black Pearls were in danger? What, Danna in- 
terpolated, did his master think of that? 

The Rajah approved—he could not do otherwise. The 
Treasure of Buru must be defended, the Ati warned. 
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The Ati must be warned! Danna pondered for a moment. 
Was this Zeidda the Rajah speaking, or was it some poor- 
spirited fisherman? No self-respecting people would counte- 
nance such foolishness. 

‘‘Think you so, my Master?’’ the headman enquired. ‘‘ Does 
a Rajah give presents to his adversary ?’’ 

Zeidda’s eyes flashed. Had the Commissioner been present 
the old Rajah would have rebuked his headman. But this was 
different—there was the jowka. There was no answer to such 
a question. Danna, quickly appreciating his master’s confu- 
sion, followed up the advantage. 

‘‘The Great Drum has given its warning, O my Master. The 
people of my blood are assembled in Buru,’’ he remarked 
significantly. 

‘‘It is well, my servant,’’ the Rajah returned resignedly. 

Danna waved his hand towards the crowded campong. 

‘‘They have come, O Rajah, to fight. See!’’ he invited, lean- 
ing forward and pointing through the doorway. ‘‘Do they not 
carry the weapons of war? Is there any mercy in their eyes?’’ 

There was, indeed, no mercy in the eyes of the Bulalangi; 
they were determined men. Danna smiled in a self-satisfied 
way as his master’s eyes ranged over the crowded campong. 
It was an awe-inspiring spectacle, and one to inspire confi- 
dence in any leader. And, if Danna was satisfied with the 
material results of intrigue, Zeidda was overwhelmed—speech- 
less at the warlike appearance of his people. 

Tle war-drum had carried its urgent message to every 
village and hut in Zeidda’s domain; after years of peace and 
plenty, the booming voice of that hollow tree had lost none of 
its magic. They had come, literally, in their thousands, at the 
Rajah’s bidding. Old and young answered the call with like 
eagerness; the former remembering the days of Homeric war, 
the latter lured by adventure and the novelty of battle. 
Dried-up old warriors plodded manfully up the hill to the 
campong, seeking to serve once more the Rajah of their young 
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days. Behind these veterans came the clean-limbed young 
warriors of a later day; worship was in their eyes as they 
sought to imitate the very gestures and speech of their older 
comrades. Only when one of the ancients remarked upon the 
glitter of their unstained parangs were they silent. The old 
soldier can never resist that temptation. 

Even the women left their cooking-pots and came with their 
husbands and lovers to gossip in Zeidda’s campong. 

Sarongs, many-hued, magnificent and multitudinous, blazed 
like jungle flowers in the young sunlight, dark hair gleamed 
wickedly amidst the golden brown riot; only the sinister flash 
of steel amongst the crowd hinted of the business which called 
the men of Bulalang from their peaceful villages. Except 
among the women, there was little noise. The warriors, 
gathered in small groups, were squatted upon their haunches 
whispering speculatively of the strife to come. Watching these 
brown people, one would have remarked upon the orderliness 
of their assembly; there was little boasting, and no flourish 
of parangs. There was some show of discipline amongst them— 
a rare quality among savage peoples. They were men, it 
seemed, with a definite purpose; there was an air of cool de- 
termination about their movements which gladdened Danna’s 
heart. With such men, he thought, the conquest of Makura— 
of Bulalang—was an accomplished fact. 

Events were moving rapidly ; Danna’s wildest dreams were 
materializing. 

For many years the Ati had been a thorn in the flesh of 
Bulalang; they were head-hunters and aliens; they monopo- © 
lized the most fertile regions of the island—a claim, it must 
be said, which Frensham supported. For these and other rea- 
sons Danna’s political ideas found easy acceptance in the 
minds of the people. Their natural dislike of the Ati was 
fanned into a fierce hatred by the suggestions of the jowka, 
and, when Frensham disappeared, the opportunity for driving 
out the Ati seemed to be af hand. Thus it came about that 
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Danna was able to count upon the whole-hearted support of 
Bulalang. The people being of one mind, it mattered very 
little what the Rajah said about justice and honour. 

Nevertheless, Danna was not wholly master of the situation. 
War is a precarious business; a general reckons always with 
time and the enemy. And Danna, like most statesmen, knew 
very little about warfare; he believed that soldiering was 
anybody’s business, therefore he overlooked those two most 
important factors—time and the enemy. He knew little of the 
enemy’s dispositions, since the reports of spies were invari- 
ably vague and contradictory. Indeed, he was foolish enough 
to believe that, while Bulalang was arming for battle, the 
Ati were sitting idly about their cooking-fires; he imagined 
that Zeidda’s warriors would come upon the Ati by stealth and 
overwhelm them in a few minutes. Victory—easy victory—was 
assured. | 

But Janna, the leader of the Ati, was a very level-headed 
man, for a savage. He was a soldier by instinct; and his prin- 
ciple of war was that a general should force the enemy to 
give battle where and when was convenient. That, you may 
say, is rubbish, but in military circles it is called ‘‘strategy.’’ 
Then, too, Janna employed only one keen-eyed spy, but he was 
@ good man. | 

The war-drum of Buru was scarcely the kind of instrument 
to use when surprise was intended. It was thought by Danna 
that Janna ‘‘an eater of fish,’’ would not appreciate the sig- 
nificance of that dull booming. But Danna, in- spite of his 
shrewd calculations, was wrong. 

In the darkness of his hut Janna heard the menacing voice 
of the Buru drum. For some minutes he lay very still, very 
quiet ; he was thinking. Presently he rose and called a council 
of the tribesmen. Unlike Danna, the Ati leader sought no 
assistance from witch-doctors; since the death of Hussang 
those interesting gentlemen had retired to the obscurity of the 
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jungle. In consequence of Frensham’s threat they were reck- 
oned to be prejudicial to the health of the tribe. Janna’s little 
assembly was frankly a council of war. It was sufficient for 
him that he was being threatened by the warlike people of 
Buru. 

Janna knew the reputation of the Bulalangi as warriors; 
he knew, too, how greatly they were feared by the Ati. Ever 
since rumours of Frensham’s death came to Makura the fear 
had increased; it was believed that Zeidda would take ad- 
vantage of the white Rajah’s absence to conquer the Ati once 
and for all. For such reasons Janna proposed to adopt de- 
fensive tactics until a favourable opportunity for attack 
presented itself. Whatever happened, he had no intention of 
forcing a battle until after the sun had set. He explained 
these plans to the people, and gained almost unanimous ap- 
proval. He went on to say that the Ati people were skilled in 
making sorties by night—by such means would they seek to 
prevail against the superior arms of Buru. 

The Ati quietly armed themselves for war, and once more 
the oltbt were seen at Makura. In the early afternoon a strong 
force of warriors, tried in battle, slipped downstream to oc- 
cupy the forest over against Buru. It was a masterly stroke, 
and one which gave Janna’s force the advantage of time and 
position. It was now possible for the Ati to give battle when 
and where they liked. 

When the news of Janna’s coup reached Buru there was 
no little consternation in Zeidda’s campong. A good deal of 
babbling ensued before a course of action was chosen. Since 
Janna had taken the initiative, it was patent that the forces 
of Bulalang must be devoted to defence. When night fell, 
Danna thought, the situation might be reversed. Throughout 
the hot afternoon both tribes waited anxiously for the first 
onslaught. But a strange silence, deep and ominous, fell upon 
the still jungle. During the period of waiting Danna’s spies re- 
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turned to the campong bringing news of Ati bands in the 
surrounding forest. Danna, troubled by these reports, waited 
anxiously for night. 

But Danna’s spies were not alone in the jungle. There was 
one Tariki, who yet remained loyal to the white Rajah. During 
the anxious days which followed Frensham’s capture this man 
had travelled many, many miles. He had seen the beating of 
the Great Drum, the assembling of the jowka. Beyond Makura 
he watched the Ati warriors take to their war canoes; he fol- 
lowed them to Buru, and saw them go into the secret places 
of the jungle. Then, and not till then, did swift feet take him 
_ to Awaila. 

At Awaila Tariki discovered Dunn and Moon awaiting news 
of the rising. The spy’s story was convincing, and—as far as 
might be—brief. When the man had gone Dunn turned to the 
archeologist. 

‘*You see, Mist’ Moon, we’re helpless,’’ he muttered. 

‘*You don’t think there’s a chance of stopping the rising?’’ 
Moon enquired slowly. 

The sailor shook his head. They had armed themselves, ‘‘for 
protection,’’ as Dunn remarked; that was all they could do. 
They knew nothing of the circumstances which provoked the 
Bulalangi to fight. Dunn had only one word for it—treachery. 
All natives were inherently treacherous. Hadn’t this Buru 
affair proved it? He had warned Frensham of that same 
treachery continually. No good, of course; the Commissioner 
laughed at the idea; laughed at it, mind you! Laughed at 
the experience of a man who had spent forty-odd years in 
these waters. What, he asked, could be done with a man 
like that? Then there was Neville. Dunn grimaced as he men- 
tioned the Assistant’s name. Moon recalled their visit to 
Neville’s bungalow a few hours previously. It was certainly 
a revelation. Moon, once disinclined to believe any ill of the 
fellow, had been disgusted. It reminded him of a scene 
from one of those ‘‘unvarnished plays’’ which were so popu- 
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lar after the war. There were all the necessary ingredients; 
the half-caste woman, the untidy room, the fever-stricken 
white man. He shuddered as he remembered how Neville 
sat on the bed hugging an empty whisky-bottle, for all the 
world as though it were a baby. And then, Tina, her slender 
arms about his neck—kissing and fondling him in the pres- 
ence of two other men. It was almost too vivid, too drunk- 
enly absurd, to be real. Yet it was true. He, George Moon, had 
witnessed a scene which even the most ‘‘modern”’ playwright 
would shun. He remembered it all, every disgusting detail. He 
remembered above all else the look on Neville’s face when 
Dunn made a final appeal to the Assistant. ‘‘Don’t forget 
your jat, Mist’ Neville. Don’t lose your jat for the sake of 
that half-chat!’’ The captain’s very words. Pretty strong, 
Moon thought at the time; strong enough to make any decent 
man pull himself together. But Nev.ile, it appeared, was too 
far gone to understand the meaning of decency. Had he not 
remarked that he ‘‘didn’t care a damn about his jat?’’ He 
had passed beyond the pale, and had no desire to return. His 
self-respect was no more. He didn’t care twopence for the 
world’s opinion; he said that—Neville! He was a sick man— 
well-cared for, but very sick. He didn’t want anything; in 
that state of mind it was impossible to want. Moon wondered 
how it all began. And this wreck—this piece of human flotsam 
—was a white man, the scion of a noble house, the son of 
Sahibs. Sad indeed. 

And now Zeidda had betrayed them. Their little world was 
crumbling beneath them; they were, as Dunn observed, help- 
less. Was there no way out of it? Moon asked. Could not 
Zeidda be persuaded to keep the peace? Dunn doubted the wis- 
dom of such persuasion. He knew little of the Bulalangi, it 
wag true, but he knew the type; his long years among the 
islands counted for a good deal. He shook his head sagely. 

‘*In the old days I got a kind of reputation in the Islands 
for handling black cargo.’’ The black, beady eyes flashed 
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reminiscently, ‘‘Not what you’d call a. wholesome reputation, 
‘Mist’ Moon. I killed a man every now and then—had to. 
Things were almighty different then. And they haven’t for- 
gotten Andy Dunn yet—my colonial! You should have seen 
old Zeidda when I first went to Buru with the Co-missioner. 
Looked daggers at me, he did. You may bet he knew all about 
my doings in the South. That kind of news travels pretty 
quickly. A reputation same as I had in the Solomons ain’t easy 
to lose—it sticks.’’ The old sailor paused to glance appre- 
hensively at the river; a water-buffalo splashed idly in the 
dark water. 

‘‘They’d start good and proper if I was to go up to Buru, 
Mist’ Moon. It’s all right while the Co-missioner’s around— 
they know him. He’s treated ’em pretty gently, for a white 
man. But me, alone—how does that strike you? You don’t 
know ?—perhaps not. But I’m telling you they’d go mad. Yes, 
mad !—like a red rag to a bull. Not that I care a continental 
about being knifed; but what about the island—overrun it, 
they would.’’ 

Moon was forced to admit the truth of Dunn’s argument. 
At that moment the presence of a white man at Buru would 
only provoke the Bulalangi to bloodshed. It was policy to 
await further developments. 

Late that afternoon Lissa and the two men were standing 
outside the Moon bungalow. Moon and the captain looked very 
warlike, with rifles in their hands, as they stood watching the 
silent jungle. The pockets of their ducks bulged with cart- 
ridges; they were prepared to sell their lives dearly if ocea- 
sion demanded. It had been a nerve-racking day, and their 
anxiety was heightened by the menacing silence of the island ; 
no further news had come from Buru. 

Dunn, turning his head, gazed steadily at the indigo hills 
of the interior; a dying sun bathed them in purple glory. 

‘Looks like Shaitan has been taken,’’ he muttered reflect- 
ively. ‘‘Should be back by this.’’ 
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Moon did not answer, but glanced fearfully at his sister. 
Did she understand the significance of that remark, he won- 
dered? Frensham, it seemed, was beyond the reach of Shaitan. 
But nothing in his sister’s attitude or expression betrayed her 
feelings. Fighting against fear, he mused; she was the kind 
that would. 

‘Ts it too late, Dunn? Are you sure?’’ he enquired in a 
quiet voice. 

The sailor nodded gravely. 

‘* *Fraid so. Fighting up there, now,’’ he observed. 

‘“Then there’s no hope?’’ Moon murmured slowly. 

Dunn shook his head and waved his hand hopelessly. 

‘‘Hard lines on Frensham,’’ Moon remarked sadly. ‘‘ After 
all his work—his sacrifices——’”’ 

‘‘There is always hope,’’ Lissa put in calmly. 


2 


Lissa’s remark fell as a bolt from the blue. The two men 
stared at her as though she were a being from another world. 
Her voice; the calm, deliberate finality of that brief sentence; 
the superb confidence of her pose—these were neither to be 
denied nor overlooked. Hers was the still small voice which 
triumphs over tumult and disaster. She had, in a few poig- 
nant words, reminded them of their duty as Europeans, as 
white men and human beings. 

Moon regarded his sister curiously ; this, indeed, was a new 
phase. Women, he had been led to believe, constituted the 
weaker sex, yet here was his sister—a woman putting him to 
shame by pointing out the path of human duty. And she was 
right—perhaps because she was a woman. Hope, at that mo- 
ment, was a tremendous duty. Confidence returned to him as 
he caught the defiant tilt of her chin and and the steadiness 
of those grey, loyal eyes. Her very pose expressed great faith. 
She seemed to have not the slightest doubt that Frensham 
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would return to Awaila. Lissa Moon was one of those women 
who do not know the meaning of failure. 

Dunn, too, was ashamed of himself. When Moon turned 
his head the old sailor was fidgeting with the bolt of his rifle ; 
the thick fingers trembled slightly and the red, aggressive head 
was bowed. 

Lissa watched the two men impatiently, yet with amuse- 
ment in her eyes. Boys!—both of them—foolish, overgrown 
boys trying hard to be men of the world. They re- 
minded her of school-boys being chastised by a kindly 
disposed master. 

The old sailor was puzzled. This ‘‘slip of a girl’’ was as 
unfathomable as the Pacific; like that ocean, too, she was 
given to strange moods. He was handicapped by his own in- 
experience; perhaps, he mused, he had not paid sufficient at- 
tention to women in the past. But who wanted to study the 
kind of woman one finds in the treaty ports? Besides, there 
had been little time for romantic adventures between landfall 
and departure; the sea had claimed him, body and soul, for 
the past forty years. Women, as individuals, had never come 
into his life. He had been accustomed to making decisions 
without reference to any man’s opinion. That was Andy 
Dunn’s idea of independence; his scheme of life. For two 
score years he had lived as a free man; he had sailed upon 
deep waters without asking any man’s permission. He had 
been, as all men knew, a law unto himself. And now a damned 
woman—'‘a slip of a girl!’’—took the wind out of his sails 
with a chance remark. Fantastic? Worse than that. It was in- 
tolerable, almost degrading. 

At any other time he would have been ‘‘almighty mad’’ 
about it; would have sworn heartily and consigned the hussy 
to perdition. But this woman could not be overcome by such 
tactics; she would have called his bluff. Swearing, too, was out 
of the question. Men didn’t swear in the presence of a woman 
like Lissa Moon. And Dunn wanted to swear, very much; he- 
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could have sworn himself sick at that moment; restraint made 
him uncomfortable. Again, he could not do as he liked; there 
was an authoritative note in the voice of the woman which 
commanded silence. She expected to be obeyed. When she said 
that there was always hope she gave the impression of one 
issuing an order. Undoubtedly, Dunn reflected, she knew the 
ropes. But why should she—a woman—say that. He had al- 
ways been given to understand that a woman never knows her 
own mind. And here he was—he, Andrew Dunn—listening to 
a woman (what a devilish funny place the world was, to be 
sure!), agreeing with her. Why? Why in hell did he do these 
things? She was right, of course—yes, she was right. 

‘‘ Always hope,’’ he muttered, as if repeating a formula, 
‘Salways!’’ he shot a swift, defiant glance at the archeologist. 
In the silence which followed it was patent to Moon that the 
old sailor had made a decision. The red, murderous beard 
bristled like a hedgehog’s back. 

**Be getting along now, Mist’ Moon. See you later, maybe.”’ 

Moon put out a restraining hand as the sailor turned to go. 

‘‘Hey! Half a minute, Dunn. Where are you going?’’ he 
enquired. | 

‘‘Buru!’’ the other retorted sharply. Dunn’s final challenge 
to the world was uttered in that word. Moon stared at the 
sailor incredulously. 

‘* What !—alone?’’ 

Dunn spat decisively over the verandah rail. 

‘I reckon!’’ he snapped, pulling a-black cheroot from his 
pocket. 

Moon, realizing what such a journey meant, watched the 
sailor strike a match and apply it to his cheroot. 

**Not alone, Dunn,’’ he remarked in a low voice. ‘‘I’m going 
to Buru myself.’’ 

Dunn took the cheroot from his lips and shot a swift glance 
at Lissa Moon. Moon opened his mouth as if to speak, and then 
shook his head. He had remembered something. 
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‘‘Sorry, Dunn—nmy sister. I ought to stay here in Awaila,’’ 
he remarked sadly. 

His sister took a step forward and laid a white hand on 
her brother’s arm. 

‘‘T am perfectly able to look after myself, Boy,’’ she told 
him. ‘‘T am not afraid of—a few natives.’’ 

Moon raised his hand. 

‘*But, Lissa——’’ he began. 

A new light blazed in the woman’s eyes. 

‘‘You must go, Boy. If you stay here on my account 7 shall 
go to Buru with Captain Dunn,’’ she proclaimed in steady 
tones. 

Moon detected something new in his sister’s voice—some- 
thing which brooked no refusal. 

‘‘You mean that, Lissa ?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ she answered simply. 

Moon nodded briefly. 

‘*You’re the right stuff, Lissa—by gad! you are.”’ 

She smiled and patted her brother on the back. 

‘* All right, Boy—don’t let’s get sentimental about it,’’ she 
suggested calmly. ‘‘Run along with Captain Dunn, and pres- 
ently I'll see what I can do for Anthony Neville.’’ 

Moon frowned. He had no wish for his sister to witness 
Neville’s fall from grace. 

‘*Don’t, Lissa,’’ he advised. ‘‘Don’t go to see Neville. He’s 
all in. You can’t possibly do anything. Besides, the half-caste 
is with him.’’ 

Looking him squarely in the eye, she shook her head de- 
cisively. 

‘*Sorry, Boy, if I’m disobeying orders, but I’m going to see 
Anthony Neville. It is my duty as the only white woman in 
Bulalang,’’ she informed him. 

‘*But you can’t, Ugly—he’s—it’s impossible!’’ Moon pro- 
tested. 

‘*‘I know. That’s why I’m going. Don’t forget that he’s 
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white and an Englishman. If anything can help him to re- 
cover, it’s the sight of a white woman. Don’t you understand ? 
I know Anthony Neville.’’ 

Moon turned away resignedly. 

‘‘T believe you do, Lissa—I believe you do!’’ he observed 
sagely. 

Bidding his sister good-bye, he picked up his rifle and hur- 
ried down the path in Dunn’s wake. Lissa watched the two 
men with steady eyes; there was no longer any fear in her 
heart. Something told her that Frensham, her mate, would not 
fail to accomplish his mysterious mission. Shaitan’s absence 
reassured her. She was certain that the kanaka, having once 
found his white master, would not leave Frensham until the 
danger was past. 

The blue, vapouring night was enveloping Awaila when 
Dunn’s launch spluttered upriver like an angry duck. Lissa 
waited until it disappeared beyond the crowding palms at the 
end of the river; then, picking up her wide-brimmed helmet, 
she entered the bungalow. She thought to visit Neville as soon 
as the moon came up. Later on in the evening, she reflected, it 
would be possible to talk to him, perhaps to revive his interest 
in life. He must not be permitted to forget that he was white, 
a Neville and a Sahib. Perhaps she felt that Neville’s collapse 
was due, in some degree, to that fateful interview on the night 
of Frensham’s capture. What else could she do but refuse the 
fellow? And now, in desperation, it appeared, he had thrown 
himself upon the mercy of Tina Duncan. Strangely enough, 
Lissa had given little thought to Tina; the half-caste did not 
appear to her as a woman, or even as a human being. She was 
rather a symbol; an interpretation of the wild, lusting life 
which filled the distant jungle; a menace similar to that which 
Neville discovered in the darkness of the forest. If Tina were 
feminine in her speech and actions, it was not because of her 
character, but rather in spite of it. To Lissa she was re- 
miniscent of a puma in search of its prey; it seemed, at every 
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moment, that Tina was going to bare white teeth and pounce 
on her prey. She was feline, rather than feminine—a wild, 
passionate child of the tropical sun. 

If Lissa were inclined to be harsh in her judgment of the 
half-caste, she was, perhaps, justified. Her experience of such 
women was limited; never before had she been able to study 
the type at close quarters, although, one may suppose, she 
had encountered many civilized specimens of the genus Tina 
in the gilded salons of Western Europe. Miniature editions, of 
course; the society in which they moved referred to them as 
nymphomaniacs, uttering the word in a discreet whisper. 

Nevertheless, Tina Duncan was a woman in every sense of 
the word; her handicap was that she lacked that discipline 
which distinguishes the civilized female; that veneer of false 
modesty which transforms the woman into the ‘‘lady.’’ She 
was, essentially, the woman; no matter how wild and undis- 
ciplined her habits, she displayed that greatest of all virtues— 
loyalty. Her devotion to Anthony Neville, if not appreciated, 
was by way of being an example to her white sisters. Even 
Neville himself was driven to wonder at the untiring minis- 
trations of his half-caste mistress. 

Throughout the sweltering afternoon, while the Assistant 
raved in a whisky and fever delirium, Tina moved swiftly 
about the bungalow in patient silence. In saner moments 
Neville watched her with heavy eyes. Such devotion astonished. 
him beyond all reason. He began to wonder why she left her 
father. There could have been little love between them or the 
old beachcomber would never have allowed such a willing slave 
to escape his household. Duncan was, to use Neville’s phrase, 
‘fa lazy devil.’?’ Whenever he asked a question about her 
father Tina would pout and point to the jungle; her inevit- 
able answer was: ‘‘He stay in Jungle all the time—all same 
like poor dam’ kanakas.’’ Then Neville would grimace and 
return to his whisky. 

But that evening, when night thrust dark fingers between 
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the gaping rattans, Neville was too ill to think of whisky. 
The fever, returning with renewed strength, forced him to 
bed. He was as weak and helpless as a new-born babe; speech 
was an effort, and thoughts grew more confused as the minutes 
passed. Brief, fantastic dreams assailed him so that he writhed 
in terror between the clammy sheets of his bed. He was being 
tortured, whipped, roasted alive. Why didn’t he die? Surely 
this was death ; there could be nothing worse to come. Why not 
go—altogether—finish? There came moments of respite when 
the fever lulled like a half-spent typhoon, only to return again 
with its grotesque visions and infernal torture. Fever—the 
white man’s burden—and the grasping, eternal jungle. He 
laughed bitterly in his delirium. When the fever left him again 
he saw the supple figure of the woman silhouetted against the 
moon-flecked rattans. There was no light, and she stood there 
watchfully, as if fearing something—something, he thought, 
from the jungle. 

‘‘Not going—make a light?’’ he enquired wearily. 

He saw her raise a finger to the full red lips. 

**S-sh ! Someone come. Tina watch.”’ 

‘‘That’s right—watch—Dunn—damned old fool.’’ 

A deep silence fell upon the darkened room. The woman 
showed like some pagan goddess through the blue warmth of 
the shadowed room. Neville, shaking in the grip of the fever, 
gazed wildly at the folded mosquito-net above his head. 

Presently a sound shattered the silence, the sound of feet 
moving upon a plank floor. Tina stepped back into the shadow 
which enveloped Neville’s bed; she paused anxiously. The 
Assistant turned a heavy head to look at her. She was shrink- 
ing away from the half-open door as if afraid of something. 
What could it be, he wondered ? He tried to ask her, but failed. 
Something was the matter with his throat. He heard the door 
creak on its hinges, the sound of a heavy footstep. Then the 
girl moved to one side, and he saw a tall figure framed in the 
half-light of the doorway. 
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It was Duncan. There was no mistaking that white beard. 

Neville gave one wild glance at the beachcomber and then 
turned away. The fever was upon him once more. 

For some moments the visitor stood watching the scene in 
silence. Then, thrusting one hand in the pocket of his grimy, 
tattered jacket he began to talk. 

**So! I’ve got you at last have I, Mr. Commissioner Neville? 
Got you cornered like a rat. That’s how I caught your 
precious Frensham. Like a rat. Ha! ha! you’re very much like 
a rat, aren’t you, Neville?’’ 

The old man waited for an answer. None came. Neville 
turned fretfully on his bed, raving incoherently. 

‘‘Efficiency,’’ he cried hoarsely, ‘‘that’s what you want, 
Frensham—know my job—plenty of trade—soon. All right. 
All right—cruel swine !—but a Sahib—a Sahib!”’ 

An evil light gleamed in Duncan’s eyes as he listened to the 
ravings of the man on the bed. From the corner of his eye 
he saw the figure of Tina showing darkly against the wall. 

‘*You can’t deceive me with such talk, Neville. I know you 
too well. You’re shamming. Shamming like some low sweep of 
a nigger. Sick man, indeed! Sick. It’s your mind that’s sick, 
Neville—not your body,’’ he pursued in angry tones. 

Turning sharply towards the girl, he voiced a question. 

‘‘What are you doing here? Betraying me, are you!—be- 
traying me. Huh! I suppose you’re no worse than the rest of 
your sex. Women!’’ He uttered the last word in profound 
disgust. 

“‘T may be a dissolute beachcomber—a rotter—but I’m your 
father. They call me an outcast. D’you hear that, Tina? An 
outcast—that’s what you are! You and I don’t belong to any 
eountry. White men don’t acknowledge our right to live. He’s 
the same,’’ Duncan remarked, pointing to the sick man. He’Il 
throw you aside like an old hat when he’s done with you. I 
know—I know. Who brought you here, anyway? Neville?’’ 

There was a thick, sullen silence. A wild light blazed in the 
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beachecomber’s eye. Thrusting one hand deep in his pocket, he 
wagged a finger at the sick man. 

‘‘I’m going to ask you a question, Neville. You’ll answer it 
in ten seconds or I’ll send you straight to hell! Straight to 
hell! Got that, Neville?’’ he demanded savagely. ‘‘Now, tell 
me, how long has Tina been in your bungalow ?’’ 

Five seconds passed in dead silence; then a low moan 
escaped the sick man’s lips. The beachcomber frowned, and 
drew an automatic from his pocket. 

‘Answer my question, Neville! I shan’t hesitate to shoot,’’ 
he muttered hoarsely, pointing the weapon towards the low 
bed. 

The silence continued. Neville moved restlessly on the bed, 
oblivious of the menacing beachcomber. Tina stood like a 
bronze statue at the foot of the bed. The seconds went by in 
slow precision. An insect—a beetle perhaps—whizzed angrily 
through the open door and out into the freedom of night. 

Duncan took a step towards the bed. 

‘‘For the last time, Neville—answer me!’’ 

Again the silence returned. Something moved. 

Suddenly a flash stabbed the hanging darkness and a cry 
of pain followed upon the sound of a shot. Duncan looked anx- 
lously toward the bed. That cry. That cry—it was not the cry 
of a man. When the smoke cleared he saw something move 
against the grey mass of the bed. There was a dull thud. The 
beachcomber approached fearfully, and saw the slender body 
of his daughter lying prostrate upon the matting. Duncan 
stared wildly at the motionless body. 

‘“Tina!’’ he eried helplessly. ‘‘Tina!’’ 

There was no answer. The bed creaked in a matter-of- 
fact way. 

‘‘That—dam’—forest,’’ Neville murmured slowly. 

Duncan gazed fearfully at the floor. 

‘‘Dead!’’ he muttered foolishly. ‘‘Tina—dead ?’’ 

For some moments he rocked to and fro like a drunken 
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man. Then terror seized him; dropping the automatic and 
kicking aside his grimy helmet, he plunged madly through the 
open doorway. The topee rocked for a moment or two, as if 
in silent laughter at the fugitive; then it became still. Silence 
returned to the bungalow. Neville slept fitfully. 

Duncan ran wildly through the jungle, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. That great, unwieldy mind, once 
so delicately balanced, was now become as nothing—a chaos 
of fears and fantastic thoughts. Laughing foolishly, he blun- 
dered on his way through the dense undergrowth. Bulalang, 
for many years his servant, was now his master. The sinuous 
creepers lashed him as he ran, as if to show that they also 
were part of that victorious monster. 

Lissa Moon, on her way to Neville’s bungalow, saw the 
white figure of the beachcomber disappear between the watch- 
ing palm-boles. He reminded her of some massive, red-faced 
ghost in a stage farce; only the white beard, blown about by 
the wind, brought pity to her eyes. He seemed to be running 
away from something with the desperate haste of a hunted 
man. Perhaps, she mused, he was a fugitive. She recalled 
Dunn’s remark: ‘‘A blackguard—working for ordinary pay.’’ 
If that was so, why was Duncan in such a hurry to get away 
from Neville’s bungalow? What was he doing at Awaila, in the 
Assistant’s bungalow ? 

She could find no answer to these questions; sudden fear 
assailed her. Perhaps something had happened to Neville. She 
did not like the unseemly haste of that wild, bearded man. 
Anxious to probe the mystery—if mystery there was—she 
hastened towards the bungalow; approaching the untidy ver- 
andah, she saw that the door was open, swinging idly on its 
rusty hinges. She had expected to find that door shut and 
locked. What, she wondered, did it mean? Tina, too, seemed 
to have vanished from the scene. Had the half-caste girl de- 
serted her white lover at last—at her father’s instigation? 

The girl hesitated for a moment on the verandah, and peered 
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curiously about her; a brooding silence hung, pall-like, about 
the place; no light showed through the window screens. Pres- 
ently she entered, and came to the door of Neville’s room— 
it was full open. 

Moonlight, shining through the rattan blinds, traced gro- 
tesque patterns on the dusty wooden floor. Neville’s bed 
showed like a grey bier through the listening darkness—noth- 
ing else. 

Presently the bed creaked impatiently ; a voice muttered in 
the gloom, ‘‘Who’s that? Why—why don’t you come in?”’ 

The girl entered cautiously. She looked about her anx- 
iously ; there must be a lamp somewhere in the room, she re- 
flected. Presently she found it—on the littered table; matches, 
too, where Tina left them. Striking a match, she applied it to 
the wick of the cheap lamp with strange deliberation. She 
seemed to be taking a minor part in some cryptical Russian 
play ; the very atmosphere recalled the theatrical feverishness 
of a dress rehearsal. The light flickered and brightened. She 
turned to look at the bed. 

A low cry escaped Neville’s lips. 

““You! Lissa!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You here!’’ 

She did not answer. The yellow beam of the lamp was shin- 
ning full upon the face of Tina Duncan. Lissa’s eyes widened ; 
she knew, instinctively, that the girl was dead. Once more she 
saw the white figure of the beachcomber flying—desperately— 
through the tangled forest. 

‘*How—how did it happen ?’’ she enquired quietly. 

Neville gazed dully at the ceiling. He was too sick, too tired 
of life, to be theatrical about Tina’s death. Unfortunate ac- 
cident, he supposed they would call it that. 

‘‘She’s dead, Lissa,’’ he pursued in a monotonous voice; 
‘‘Duncean, the old beachcomber, y’know—shot her, I believe.’’ 

Lissa approached the body reverently and laid a white hand 
on the dark, silent head of the half-caste. There were tears, 
pitiful tears, in her eyes as she spoke. 
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‘‘But why, Anthony? His own daughter !’’ 

The sick man shook his head feebly. 

‘‘Don’t know. I must have been unconscious at the time— 
delirious. Can’t remember hearing a shot—can’t remember. 
He was going to shoot me, I believe—don’t know—looked as 
if he might. Gone now, hasn’t he?’’ 

Lissa was silent for a moment. She began to understand 
that Tina—that half-caste girl—gave her young life for An- 
thony Neville. That was love; there was nothing more to be 
said. 

‘“Yes,’’ she said softly, ‘‘he has gone—Anthony.”’ 

He turned his bloodshot eyes to look at her. She bent down 
and kissed the lips of the dead woman. 

‘“Why do you do these things—you women?’’ he asked 
curiously. 

She lifted the lifeless body. 

‘‘T suppose,’’ she returned soothingly, ‘‘because we are— 
just women.”’ 

Then she carried Tina out of the room. In an adjoining 
room she discovered a pallet, which is called, in British India, 
a charpoy. There the white woman laid her burden. 

All that night Lissa watched over Anthony Neville; in vain 
did she give battle to the virulent fever. When dawn came he 
fell asleep, but she saw that, no matter how she struggled, 
Anthony Neville was slowly surrendering to the yellow mon- 
ster. Nothing short of a miracle could save him. 

In the grey light of a tropical dawn she buried Tina Duncan 
beneath the eaves of the forest behind Neville’s bungalow. She 
and an aged kanaka were the only witnesses of that brief cere- 
mony, the only mourners. 

As she entered the bungalow a macaw shrieked derisively 
from the clinging jungle. Beyond Awaila, where the sea 
stretched away to the barren south, the sun gilded the white 
wings of day. 
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With the coming of night Danna’s spies grew even more 
active. No fighting had yet occurred; but it was told how 
Janna’s men were advancing by stealth upon Buru, not, as 
Danna supposed, from the south, but from the north-west. 
Nevertheless, the headman, having by this time arrived at a 
-definite plan of campaign, was not greatly disturbed by the 
enemy’s tactics. After sundown he went to visit his master, 
with the idea of suggesting a sortie against the Ati as soon as 
it was dark. 

When he entered the royal hut he was astonished to find 
the Rajah preparing to go into battle. Zeidda was, indeed, a 
veteran warrior, a fact which Danna had overlooked, and 
which he now deplored. The headman preferred that Zeidda, 
as Rajah of Bulalang, should remain at Buru; as the dignified 
and elaborate head of a people, and the pillar of a just cause, 
the Rajah’s presence was most urgently needed at home. He 
would be, Danna imagined, a great moral force, a kind of 
human shrine to which all loyal citizens would pay due tribute. 
It was not right, he thought, that the Rajah of a great people 
should take the field as a common warrior. A similar fashion 
ruled the French court, it will be remembered, during the 
early eighteenth century. Danna knew nothing of Versailles, 
but he was all against royal service in the field. Among peo- 
ple like the Bulalangi, he reflected, that kind of publicity was 
not to be encouraged. Perhaps Danna had taken a leaf from 
Frensham’s book; he certainly had a sneaking regard for the 
methods of Abij Itan—that attitude of detached criticism had 
not escaped the shrewd mind of the headman. At all events, 
Danna was determined to dissuade his master from taking part 
in the approaching carnage. 

But Zeidda was equally determined to lead the Bulalangi 
to war. He was going, he said, to carry on a great tradition 
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(which is, perhaps, the oldest excuse in the world), to fight 
as his fathers had fought, and their fathers before them. 
Danna, no soldier himself, could not understand the Rajah’s 
attitude. War, to the headman, was a necessary evil, in which, 
if possible, he would avoid taking any active part. It was, he 
understood, a dangerous business. Nevertheless, he agreed 
suavely with Zeidda’s argument, adding, as an after-thought, 
a subtle amendment. The idea, he agreed, was excellent and 
commendable, but—he was definite about it—under the cir- 
cumstances, quite impracticable. At some length he pointed 
out the inconveniences, the minor disasters, which would in- 
evitably follow upon the heels of such a thoughtless action. 
But Zeidda was not convinced. 

‘‘Now that the drum has spoken, my servant,’’ the Rajah 
remarked significantly, parang in hand, ‘‘let there be an end 
of talking. Victory rests now upon our blades; by the strength 
of our arms alone shall we prevail.’’ 

Danna smiled wanly. He felt that there could be no answer 
to such talk; yet, one might avoid the issue. 

‘*But, O Rajah——”’ he began easily. 

Zeidda’s dark eyes glared fiercely in the shadow of his 
thick brows. 

‘‘IT have made ready for battle—I, your Master. Let there 
be no more talk until our feet are upon the necks of our 
enemies !’’ 

Danna nodded approvingly; it was the least he could do. 
Then an idea occurred to him. The Pearls! It was Zeidda’s 
duty to safeguard this historic treasure. He was about to open 
his mouth when a naked, panting figure darkened the thresh- 
old. It was a spy newly returned from the forest. Zeidda, fore- 
stalling the headman, bade the fellow speak. 

Breathlessly the man related a story of a Bulalangi defeat. 
The Ati, it appeared, had arranged an ambush with remark- 
able success; four-and-twenty Bulalangi warriors had been 
slain and a like number mortally wounded. The Rajah listened 
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patiently to the bitter end. Then, turning to the headman, he 
gathered up his broad parang. 

‘You have heard the tidings, my servant?’’ he enquired. 

The headman nodded. 

‘* Evil tidings, O Rajah,’’ he returned wickedly. 

The Rajah turned savagely on his heel. 

“‘Va!l’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘To-night there will be a killing.’’ 

Danna watched his master until, with a goodly following, 
he left the campong. Then, leaning back against the bamboo 
wall, he sniggered with childish amusement. 

““Ya!l’’ he mimicked, ‘‘Ya/ what fools these warriors are! 
Old fool’’ (this to the silent jungle), ‘‘there will be a killing. 
Ya!—a killing.’’ 

For once the spy’s news was correct, even to trivial details. 

In the first dark hour of night the tide of battle was set 
against Zeidda’s men. Janna drew first blood with a ven- 
geance. Relying on his own intimate knowledge of the jungle, 
the Ati leader took the initiative and established immediate 
superiority over the scattered bands of Bulalangi tribesmen. 

If, Janna argued, he could follow up the advantage already 
gained and strike a crushing blow at the Bulalangi before re- 
inforcements arrived, there could be no doubt of his final suc- 
cess. His ambush—the first blood of war —was extraordinarily 
successful ; the surprise had been complete, the victory decisive. 

The Bulalangi, marching unsuspectingly through the jungle, 
were suddenly attacked on three sides by a horde of yelling 
head-hunters. So complete was their surprise that some mo- 
ments elapsed before they were able to give battle to the Ati. 
By that time they were surrounded. Knives flashed angrily in 
the stealthy dusk; the clash of steel troubled the air as parang 
met olib1; many heads fell to the victorious Ati blades. 

Birds, disturbed in their roosts, sereeched and chattered; 
the jungle became suddenly alive, as though a giant had 
shaken its foundation. Nothing, it seemed, could stay the vic- 
torious Ati; amid the shrieking chaos of the jungle they alone 
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seemed to have a definite purpose. They of Bulalang ‘who 
escaped the deadly olzbi, fled the battle by plunging headlong 
into the crowding jungle. Parangs gleamed disconsolately 
along the narrow pathway where they had been cast by terror- 
stricken warriors; every protruding bush carried some gay 
souvenir of Bulalangi sarongs. Golden brown bodies, torn and 
mangled, lay in unnatural, almost ridiculous, attitudes beneath 
the drooping fern-trees. The sarongs of dead men fluttered 
miserably in the night wind, like the torn standards of a de- 
feated army. 

When Zeidda left Buru yet another battle was being fought 
to the north of the village. Aril, with the chosen warriors of 
Buru, was engaged in hand-to-hand conflict with Janna’s ad- 
vancing tribesmen. As yet the Bulalangi (thanks to Danna) 
were unable to unite against the Ati. 

Once united, as both Aril and Zeidda knew, the superior 
numbers of Bulalang must inevitably overwhelm the Ati 
tribesmen. But, since Janna had seized the initiative, it be- 
came increasingly difficult to rally the Bulalangi warriors. 
Each man had become, by force of circumstances, an inde- 
pendent fighting unit. 

Aril, determined to prevent Janna reaching the Forbidden 
Path, fought like a cornered tiger to hold the position he al- 
ready occupied at the top of a low hill overlooking the grassy 
plain. Again and again the Ati warriors attacked, their 
short spears gleaming wildly in the young moonlight, and al- 
ways were they repulsed by the broad parangs of Bulalang. 
Discordant yells rose and fell on the chilly air as the Ati 
swarmed about the defending Bulalangi. Assault followed as- 
sault far into the night, until it seemed that both forces must 
be exhausted. The long grass was stained with the blood of 
attacker and attacked; the dead and wounded of both tribes 
lay side by side on the field of battle. Dunn afterwards re- 
ferred to the skirmish as ‘‘a rough house.’’ 

Such a struggle could not continue indefinitely, someone 
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must give way. Presently Aril saw that Janna’s tribesmen 
were being strongly reinforced by warriors from the south. 
Had he but known, these were the same men who were so 
successful in ambushing the first Bulalangi sortie. Aril appre- 
ciated the significance of the event, and thought to avert dis- 
aster by throwing his little band of warriors between Janna 
and the reinforcements. Rallying his men, he explained the 
mancuvre, and exhorted them to fight as they had never 
fought before. 

By the wan light of the moon it was difficult to observe the 
movements of the Ati. Aril peered expectantly across the 
narrow plain. There was an occasional movement in the bush 
beyond the plateau; dark heads showed momentarily between 
the shadowing trees, and naked bodies glistened here and 
there in the long, yellow grass. 

Silence came, suddenly, like a lull before storm. 

Aril, at the head of his tribesmen, advanced cautiously 
across the grassland. Within a hundred yards of the bushland 
they dropped flat upon their bellies and crawled by stealthy 
inches through the brittle grass. 

Somewhere in the sheeted gloom of the jungle a drum 
throbbed against the night. Aril listened intently for some 
moments. Then, as he turned to grasp his parang, the Bula- 
langi sprang to their feet and rushed, shouting, towards the 
dark trees. As they ran forward, their parangs raised to kill, 
the minor sounds of the forest were overwhelmed by that wild 
and terrible yell—the battlecry of Bulalang. Every fierce eye 
was intent upon the brooding forest, while the Ati warriors 
slipped cunningly in and out among the slender tree-trunks. 
Aril, himself, was dashing wildly hither and thither, laying 
about him with the broad, dripping blade of his parang. Many 
adversaries fell to his lean, brown hand that night. It was a 
magnificent assault, strangely reminiscent of the last French 
charge at Waterloo. But Aril, in his anxiety to come between 
Janna and the reinforcements, did not see the movement which 
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was taking place on his left flank. There, it appeared, the 
Ati were making a bid for victory. | 

War is a procession of ironies; its leaders often have to 
console themselves with thoughts of ‘‘what might have been’’; 
if there is victory, there is also defeat. While Aril was engaged 
in Homeric conflict with the enemies of Bulalang, his master 
was ranging the northern jungle in search of the Buru war- 
riors. Zeidda’s march was comparatively uneventful; only 
isolated Ati bands resisted his advance, and the fresh tribes- 
men of Bulalang made short work of these harassing patrols. 
Nevertheless, Zeidda moved cautiously through the jungle, 
wishing to reserve the strength of his warriors for the attack 
in force. Neither of the two tribes, by this time, had any idea 
of each other’s whereabouts, except where there was hand-to- 
hand conflict. 

Janna’s drums had not spoken in vain; the reinforcements, 
suddenly changing their direction, skirted Aril’s force and 
came upon the attackers from the rear. Thus the Bulalangi 
were hopelessly outflanked by a smaller foree. But such move- 
ments can never be wholly successful in guerilla warfare. The 
individual, unrestrained by discipline, is inclined to attempt 
too much. 

Aril, pausing in the midst of battle, realized that he was 
practically surrounded; his first instinct was to turn about 
and fight his way back to Buru. There, he knew, were other 
warriors awaiting a leader. 

Presently the Bulalangi began their retreat, and Janna, 
flushed with what he thought was an easy victory, left the 
cover of the Jungle. Meanwhile the battle continued as fiercely 
as ever. 

Zeidda, having encountered a wounded man of Aril’s band, 
heard of the epic fight and shouted to his men. The whole 
tribe moved forward to support their comrades in battle. 
When Zeidda reached the hill which Aril had so gallantly 
held he saw Ati warriors dancing fanatically about a little 
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group of Bulalangi. With a wild shout he rallied his aston- 
ished tribesmen and the golden brown heads, breaking cover, 
raced across the intervening grassland. 

A few minutes later there began the greatest battle in the 
chequered history of Bulalang. When the island jungle had 
been cut down, and when Tji Ati has been harnessed to pro- 
duce electric power, there will still be men who remember how 
Aril fought on the Hill of Blood, and how Zeidda, ‘‘the last 
of the Rajahs,’’ led his men to battle against the Ati. 

But in that same moment the historic pearls of Buru were 
in grave peril. In spite of Danna’s meticulous scheming, there 
had been left to guard the Forbidden Path only a mere hand- 
ful of warriors. True, they were responsible men, tried war- 
riors and brave, but they were old, and their joints were stiff 
with ague. Since Zeidda’s departure, unwilling to believe that 
the Treasure was threatened, they fell (as old soldiers do) to 
talking of battles old and new, relating their prowess by forest 
and river. There was, they said, little danger while Zeidda led 
the men of Bulalang. 

But, beyond the river, where the jungle is thickest, a silent 
white man watched Zeidda’s campong through calculating 
eyes. And there, indeed, was the origin of the sudden war. 

Had Danna but known that his political intrigues were 
furthering the schemes of a white devil, perhaps he would not 
have been so anxious to send his fellow-tribesmen to war. 
Little did the headman dream that Saro met his death at the 
hand of a white man’s servant. Perhaps he did not realize that 
there were other brown men in that vast archipelago who in- 
dulged in the bloody habit of collecting human heads. Saro’s 
untimely death had undoubtedly hastened the end of Danna’s 
career as a jungle politician. 

There was no mystery surrounding the death of Saro. Hicks, 
unwilling to approach Buru without a preliminary reconnais- 
sance, sent out members of his ship’s company to spy upon 
the Bulalangi village. It was one of these men—a scarred and 
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tattooed sea-Dayak—who encountered Saro in the Valley of 
Devils. Saro, astonished to find such a warlike stranger in the 
Valley of Devils, stood stock-still in the pathway. The Dayak, 
a shrewd man of the sea, realized that he was discovered, and 
promptly killed the unfortunate hunter—on the principle, 
one may suppose, that ‘‘dead men tell no tales.’’ The spy, a 
collector of sanguinary trophies, removed the dark head, and 
straightway returned to his white master. At first Hicks was 
annoyed at what he believed was a serious blunder; but, as 
the day progressed and other reports came from Buru, he 
realized that the fire-eating Dayak had done much to further 
his designs on the Black Pearls. The Bulalangi, it appeared, 
suspected the Ati of that forest outrage, presently sounding 
their great war-drum as proof positive of national indignation. 
Soon would come war, Hicks mused, and his opportunity to 
raid the treasure-house of Buru. It was an excellent idea, and 
he smiled grimly, thinking of Frensham. Whatever happened, 
he had swotted that fly ; the Commissioner was out of the way 
and unable to interfere. Old Dunn, too, had received atten- 
tion. Duncan should reach Awaila in time to settle his little 
argument with the sailor. There was another white man at 
Awaila, of course—‘brother of that girl Frensham was so 
touchy about,’’ he muttered reminiscently. An archeologist, 
he was given to understand—as such, not worth worrying 
about. Probably one of those absent-minded professors given 
to wearing tinted spectacles and carrying a sunshade! Hicks 
laughed at the idea of such a man visiting Bulalang. 

Hicks reflected upon these things as he watched the warriors 
about their cooking-fire. In a few minutes he intended to 
eross Tji Ati with his crew and fall upon the Bulalangi. 

Hicks waited on the bank of the Tji Ati in blissful ignorance 
of Duncan’s blunder at Awaila. Dunn was not, as he supposed, 
‘‘accounted for’’; the sailor had no intention of giving up the 
crhost for some time to come. At that moment Dunn was swear- 
ing heartily at the engine of his launch. Within two miles 
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of Buru the engine of the launch spluttered and stopped. The 
old sailor sniffed disgustedly. Moon, explaining that his 
knowledge of the internal-combustion engine was renowned 
from Cliftonville to Charing Cross Pier, set to work with a 
spanner and soon revealed the trouble. Bending low over the 
silent engine, he observed in professional tones that it was a 
‘‘workshop job.’’ 

‘‘Can’t repair it myself, Rufus. Key on magneto-pinion 
sheared—clean as a whistle. Bad show!’’ Moon pursued. 
Looking first at Dunn and then at the forbidding jungle, he 
rubbed his chin reflectively, leaving a black grease-mark like 
_an ‘‘imperial’’ beneath his lips, 

Dunn was not impressed; shaking his head sagely, he re- 
garded the engine as though it were a powder magazine and 
likely to explode at any moment. 

““Never did like the pesky thing. Give me sail any day. 
These me-chanical contraptions ought to be stopped by B.O.T. 
Reckon we'll tie up here, and walk!’’ 

Dunn, spitting vigorously over the gunwale in evidence of 
his profound contempt for all ‘‘contraptions,’’ guided the 
eraft towards the bank of Tji Ati. Then, collecting their 
rifles, the two men set off in the direction of Zeidda’s village. 

Warlike sounds came to them on the cool night wind. Dunn 
nodded significantly towards the distant hills. 

‘‘Like a pack o’ hounds. Give a ten-pound note to see ’em 
swinging those parangs. They can swing ’em, too—my 
eolonial!’’ 

The thin flames of a watch-fire showed through the curtain 
of pandanas-leaves; they were approaching the Bulalangi vil- 
lage. Moon drew back the bolt of his rifle. 

‘Better not take any chances, Dunn,’’ he cautioned, press- 
ing four of the brass cartridges into the magazine. 

Dunn nodded, and felt in his pocket for ammunition. 

A silence fell upon the two men as they skirted a moonlit 
clearing. They were getting very near the campong—very 
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near. The wateh-fire flared momentarily ; Moon saw the lean 
faces of chattering warriors. Dunn touched his companion’s 
arm. 

‘‘Zeidda’s guard,’’ he explained. ‘‘That’s the Forbidden 
Path.”’ 

Moon paused to peer through the trees. 

‘*Only a handful of them,’’ he observed casually. 

Dunn nodded. They were within a stone’s throw of the 
campong, and it was necessary to keep in the shadow of the 
fringing jungle. 

A few minutes later the sailor stopped suddenly and swore 
to himself. 

‘*Damn!’’ : 

Moon looked enquiringly at his companion. 

‘‘Hullo! What’s the matter?’’ 

‘‘Left my chee-roots in the perishing cuddy!’’ Dunn an- 
nounced solemnly. 

The archeologist produced a well-worn tobacco-pouch. 
Opening it, Dunn took a pinch of the contents and thrust the 
tobacco between his lips. He chewed in a satisfied way for some 
moments, his eyes watching the group of warriors; suddenly 
his Jaws ceased to function, as though he suspected the tobacco 
to be poisoned. Dunn was staring fiercely at the Forbidden 
Path. The archeologist turned a curious head. 

Dark, lithe figures were troubling the gloom beyond the 
watch-fire. The squatting warriors continued their earnest con- 
versation. A kriss gleamed ominously in the shadow of the 
trees. 

‘‘Ati warriors?’’ Moon suggested. 

‘*Hell!—no,’’ Dunn returned in an excited whisper. 
‘‘They’re not Ati people. More like Dayaks—Malays, too. See 
that kriss? Something wrong here—no Dayaks within a hun- 
dred miles——’’ 

Moon watched the scene with incredulous eyes. In London 
at that moment, he mused, men were prating about Civiliza- 
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tion. The Brotherhood of Man. ... But his musings were 
arrested by the stealthy strangers; they were almost upon the 
unsuspecting Bulalangi. Then a grey, ghostlike figure ap- 
peared in the luminous darkness—white ducks and a topee. 
Dunn saw the white figure and raised the rifle to his shoulder. 

“‘My colonial oath!’’ he muttered savagely, ‘‘if that ain’t 
Hicks !’’ 


4 


Over five thousand warriors took part in the great battle 
between Bulalang and the Ati; it was no common skirmish, 
but unrelenting war; never before had the whole of Bulalang 
taken the field. The morale of the Bulalangi improved with 
the arrival of Zeidda, and even Aril’s exhausted warriors 
rallied to the attack with savage determination. It was no 
mere tribal tournament or passage of arms, but a fight for 
existence. Defeat meant slavery and worse. 

Janna could not but realize that the battle was going against 
him; defeat was inevitable; only a miracle could save the Ati 
from decimation. Nevertheless, they fought manfully against 
the crowding parangs of Zeidda’s tribesmen. In vain did 
Janna seek to take advantage of the cover of the forest. But 
the Bulalangi were everywhere, and retreat became impossible. 
The Ati, almost surrounded, were forced to fight a losing fight 
in the centre of the plateau. 

Presently a few straggling bands of Ati warriors joined 
Janna’s force and the battle began in deadly earnest. The Ati, 
taking heart once again, formed themselves in a solid square 
and waited for the Bulalangi to charge. Zeidda’s men, con- 
fident of victory, were stretched in a rude crescent on the op- 
posite side of the plain. The Rajah himself led that last at- 
tack, and a deep-throated shout went up from the ranks of 
Buru. At a signal from their leader the Bulalangi moved 
swiftly towards the little band of Ati survivors. 
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Then, as if from heaven, a blinding white light illuminated 
the plateau. Parangs and olibt were stayed in mid-air. Dark, 
bewildered faces were suddenly illuminated by the overpower- 
ing glare. Every eye was turned skywards. Here, indeed, was a 
visitation, a warning from the gods of their fathers that the 
battle must cease; this was magic indeed. Even the jowka 
must humble themselves before such devil-talk. 

Zeidda was silent as he watched the light fall, as a star, 
from heaven. When it died away the grass of the plateau, 
fanned by the night wind, flared angrily. 

Terror seized both Ati and Bulalangi; here was something 
beyond the experience of the oldest warrior. 

Scarcely had they recovered from their amazement when a 
line of fire divided the sky, and, directly above their heads, the 
watchers saw another star—green, yet equally brilliant— 
burst into life and float slowly towards the ground. 

A deep hush fell upon the line of staring tribesmen. Then 
another fiery messenger shot through the night, and a blood- 
red light shone menacingly over their heads. Presently, as if 
moved, by the wind, it floated slowly to the ground in the 
narrow aisle between the two tribes. 

The grass of the plateau was now licking about the feet of 
the terror-stricken warriors. They had seen enough; panic 
seized both Bulalangi and Ati: war was forgotten, parangs 
and oltbt were cast away, and the wild-eyed tribesmen, like 
human stags, bolted for the jungle. Only the dead and 
wounded remained, and from among the latter crawled Zeidda, 
with a great gash in his left thigh. As he limped stoically 
toward the jungle he saw to his great disgust that not one of 
his tribesmen remained to give him a helping hand. In the 
path of the advancing fire he saw Aril—that golden brown 
Horatio—lying on a pile of Ati dead. He, at least, had found 
great victory that night. 

The old Rajah, sadly weakened by loss of blood, dragged 
himself slowly towards the inviting jungle. He dared not look 
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back, knowing that the flaming grass was but a little way off 
and gaining—gaining rapidly. 

He was crawling slowly on, with the cool deliberation of a 
doomed man, when something white appeared on the brow of 
the hill before him. He stopped and watched the white figure 
curiously as it strode swiftly towards him. That walk was very 
familiar. Abiji Itan! Could it be the White Rajah? Abiji Itan, 
the man he had betrayed. As the Commissioner approached, 
Zeidda saw that the white ducks, always so clean and tidy, 
were now tattered and dirty. 

The Rajah did not speak; crawling towards the white man, 
he bowed a grey head in repentance. When the men of his own 
blood deserted him, the white man whom he had betrayed came 
to save him. He began to understand why the white Rajahs 
were great among men. 

The Commissioner, his green eyes gleaming with pity, 
waited for the Rajah to speak. 

*“What magic have I seen, O Rajah—lI, who have betrayed 
you?’’ Zeidda asked brokenly. 

Frensham saw a sheet of flame approaching, and realized 
that the fire was upon them. Seizing the native, he lifted the 
golden brown body and carried it to the edge of the jungle. 
There in the gloom stood a grinning kanaka. 

‘*You dem fine fellah, Frenshi Tuan—plenty save. Good 
for black fellah!’’ 

The Commissioner smiled grimly and turned to the Rajah. 

‘‘Have I not told you, O Zeidda, that the white man’s law 
is a great law? The eye of the White King, the Great Rajah, 
never sleeps; it sees all things. It has looked through moun- 
tains and understood many mysteries. Because of these things 
have I known the thoughts of Danna, the headman of Zeidda.’’ 

The old Rajah raised imploring eyes to the white man. 

‘* And because I was in a far place there was need of magic. 
Tell me, O Zeidda,’’ the Commissioner pursued, ‘‘is not my 
magic greater than the magic of the jowka?’’ 
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Zeidda nodded slowly and raised a brown hand. 

‘‘The magic of Abiji Itan is a great magic, greater than the 
magic of the jowka,’’ he remarked solemnly. 

Frensham nodded in a satisfied way. 

‘Why have you betrayed me, O Zeidda, knowing of this 
magic?’’ he enquired. 

‘‘Because of my people—Danna, with his silver tongue, 
urged them to war.’’ | 

‘Why went you to a killing, O Rajah ?’’ 

Zeidda raised a lean hand and pointed towards Makura. 

‘Lord, the Ati ”” he began anxiously. 

The Commissioner frowned. 

‘‘Knough!’’ he commanded. ‘‘Who guards the Forbidden 
Path ?”’ 

Zeidda looked up with surprise in his dark eyes. 

‘*Who shall come to Buru, O Rajah, now that the Ati are 
fled ?’’ he returned. ‘‘There are warriors.’’ 

Frensham grimaced, and ordered his kanaka to carry the 
Rajah. 

‘‘Even among the White Rajahs there are evil ones, O 
Zeidda. Come, perhaps your warriors will find work for their 
parangs to-night !’’ 

The three men hastened through the jungle in the path of 
the Bulalangi. Behind them the plateau flamed against a dying 
night. : 

Frensham, wondering whether Hicks had reached Buru, 
hurried through the forest with the long, confident strides 
of a busy man. If he could only forestall his white adversary 
the future loyalty of Bulalang might be assured; to save the 
historic treasure of Buru would be to win a decisive victory 
for British Administration. He smiled in anticipation, recall- 
ing the flight of the tribesmen before his simple ‘‘magic.’’ 

The ‘‘falling stars,’’ which brought the tribal war to such a 
hasty and undignified end, were also seen at Buru. As far as 
Andy Dunn was concerned they might have been fireworks 
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discharged in celebration of a memorable event. Memorable, 
perhaps, but not wholly successful. 

The sailor, although his Lee-Enfield did deadly work among 
the Dayaks and Malays of Hicks’s crew, was unable to score a 
‘‘nossible’’ (the word is Moon’s) when it came to shooting 
their leader. ‘‘ Hicks’ luck’’ was becoming a byword. 

The warriors were grouped about the entrance to the cam- 
pong when Moon turned to his companion. 

‘““Got away, didn’t he, Dunn? You must have scored an 
‘inner. 9 99 

The sailor nodded morosely. 

‘*Gone, right enough, dam’ his perishing eyes!—after all 
these years of waiting,’’ Dunn pursued in injured tones; ‘‘but 
(this hopefully) I winged him, Mist’ Moon, I winged him!’’ 

Moon agreed absently; he was watching the warriors curi- 
ously. 

‘‘Treasure’s safe, anyway,’’ he murmured, turning towards 
the group of Bulalangi. 

‘‘Hullo!’’ he exclaimed, beckoning to Dunn, ‘‘who’s this 
johnny ?’’ 

Dunn approached with a superior look on his face. 

Surrounded by whispering Bulalangi, Danna was lying 
on his face at the entrance to the campong; a kriss protruded 
from the middle of his naked back. 

The sailor sniffed loudly and asked Moon for some tobacco.. 

‘<That’s Danna,’’ he remarked casually, ‘‘old Zeidda’s chota 
wallah. See that kriss? My serang was like that——’’ 

Dunn’s face was solemn as he spoke; his eyes were fixed in 
a glassy stare. 

‘*Good fellow that serang of yours, Dunn,’’ Moon observed 
quietly. 

‘‘My oath, he was!’’ Dunn returned slowly. ‘‘How about 
this native shindy?’’ 

Moon turned to look at the jungle. 

‘‘Go up there, eh?’’ he enquired. 
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‘‘Reckon so,’’ the sailor agreed, ‘‘now we’ve started !’’ 

Leaving the warriors to continue their vigil, the two men 
took the jungle path which leads northward from Buru. They 
walked carefully and with lowered eyes, since the way was 
difficult. Presently Moon looked up, attracted by something in 
the sky. It was not the dawn. — 

A white light rose above the line of jungle and began 
slowly to descend. 

Moon ealled upon his companion to watch. The sailor lifted 
his eyes and saw ‘‘the falling stars.’’ A puzzled look spread 
over his features. 

‘“What d’you make o’ that?’’ he enquired in a whisper. 

Moon smiled happily. 

‘*Frensham!’’ he remarked briefly, ‘‘that’s what those lights 
mean, Rufus. I’d know a Verey light in the middle of hell. I 
ought to!’’ 

Dunn was still puzzled. 

‘And what the hell’s a Verey light?’’ he enquired in a 
doubtful voice. 

The archeologist explained how, during ‘‘The Great Argu- 
ment,’’ Verey lights were used by infantry to communicate 
with the supporting artillery; ‘‘and,’’ he added acidly, ‘‘to 
help the Boche to make us P. B. I. fellows beastly uncom- 
fortable!’’ 

Dunn nodded. The ethics of trench warfare were as nothing 
to him, but he was willing to believe anything of the ‘‘Co- 
missioner.’’ 

“What did I tell you, Mist’ Moon?’’ he remarked triumph- 
antly. ‘‘That coffee-coloured coon found him, you see!’’ 

Moon was still thinking of Verey lights. 

‘*White—green—red! Deuced clever idea!’’ he muttered. 
He shot a glance at the sailor. 

‘‘Expressed in drinks, that’d amount to a cocktail,’’ he ob- 
served drily. 

“‘Eh?’’ Dunn enquired sharply. 
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Then they went on through the jungle. 

The meeting between Frensham and his white colleagues 
was distinguished by its lack of sentiment. There was none 
of that theatrical phraseology which Henry Morton Stanley 
poured forth upon a slightly bewildered Livingstone. These 
three men had many days’ work before them: Hicks was still 
at large, and therefore a potential source of trouble. 

Frensham, after a brief oration to the men of Bulalang, 
hastened to Awaila to establish himself once more as Abiji 
Itan—Keeper of the King’s Peace. During the journey Moon 
related his experience in the caves, and showed no little sur- 
prise when the Commissioner remarked that he was ‘‘expect- 
ing to discover something of that sort.’’ | 


5 


“‘T have every reason to believe,’’ Frensham remarked to 
Moon on the following morning, ‘‘that Duncan was sent to 
Awaila by the gentle Hicks.’’ 

‘*With definite instructions as to our permanent—er—re- 
moval?’’ Moon suggested. 

‘*Exactly—and he failed, signally.’’ 

‘‘Hicks must have been pretty sure of himself,’’ Moon ob- 
served. 

‘“Very sure,’’ the Commissioner agreed. ‘‘He held good 
cards, too, you know, Moon. The stake was high enough to 
warrant extreme measures.’’ | 

Frensham gazed reflectively at a book which lay open on 
the table—a gilt-edged, feminine book. | 

‘*Very high,’’ he remarked thoughtfully. 

Moon smiled in a cunning way. | 

‘‘The human element, Frensham—that was Hicks’ stum- 
bling-block. There was a woman in the case: Tina, the half- 
caste, the outcast, the girl who didn’t matter—she was 
the cause of Hicks’ downfall,’ the archsologist went 
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on. ‘‘There’s always a woman somewhere, isn’t there?’’ 

Frensham’s hands were twitching; he moved his foot 
nervously. 

‘“Yes, yes—of course, Moon. You’ve got it ‘in one.’ Er— 
now what about looking up Neville? He may be improving.’’ 

Moon nodded. 

‘“Possibly. Didn’t seem very hopeful last night. He’s a 
very sick man, you know—very sick!’’ 

They picked up their helmets and set off in the direction 
of Neville’s bungalow. Lissa, watching over the Assistant, 
had scarcely spoken a word to the Commissioner since his 
return. There had been what Moon termed ‘“‘official com- 
pliments and departmental felicitations’’—nothing else. 

Indeed, the Commissioner had wasted but little time in 
paying social calls since his arrival at Awaila. Moon’s 
news about the caves gave him proof positive of Hicks’ 
true mission; those visits to the Psyche had opened the 
Commissioner’s eyes. Men do not employ sixteen-hundred- 
ton steamships for the purpose of making trade voyages. As 
soon as he returned, therefore, Frensham dispatched Dunn 
to Telavu with an urgent message for Sir George Macartney. 
There was a wireless station in the island, and communication 
with the High Commissioner could be opened up within a 
few hours. 

Having thus made his dispositions, Frensham ordered his 
native servants to keep careful watch for the Psyche’s re- 
appearance. Hicks was at large—a significant fact. And the 
Commissioner knew that his late captor would leave no stone 
unturned to bring about the downfall of British Administra- 
tion in Bulalang. 

Nevertheless, it was some comfort for the Europeans at 
Awaila to know that Hicks was without an agent in the 
island. Early that morning there came to Moon’s bungalow 
a man from the Chinese settlement, one Wu Ling. He was 
full of apologies and flowery compliments, and it was some 
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time before Moon could get the fellow to state his business. 
In apologetic tones the man related how, during his morn- 
ing tour of the paddy-fields, he had come upon the body of 
a white man. Ling was very sorry about it, and, when Fren- 
sham arrived, he led the two white men to a shallow pool on 
the fringe of the Settlement. There, floating face upwards, 
was the old beachcomber. The Commissioner ordered the 
body to be taken away and buried; then, turning to Moon, 
he shook his head sadly. 

“‘Sometime Fellow of the Royal Society—funny how life 
pulls people’s legs, isn’t it?’’ he murmured refiectively. 

Bulalang was taking her toll of the white men who had 
come seeking to spoil her secret places. Even Tina, daughter 
of that wild land, had found lasting peace beneath the 
black, primeval earth of the virgin jungle: her peculiar 
destiny had been fulfilled. 

Frensham pondered over these things as he and Moon 
approached the verandah of Neville’s bungalow. A sultry 
hush fell upon the jungle; clouds, liquid and heavy, thrust 
dark heads above the western horizon; even the circling flies 
were depressed by the thick, hot silence. The Commissioner 
raised his eyebrows significantly as he mopped his face. 

‘‘Typhoon coming up,’’ he remarked casually. 

Moon did not answer. Together they entered the bunga- 
low. | 

When they entered Neville’s room Lissa was sitting anx- 
iously by the Assistant’s bed. Frensham glanced about him, 
and grimaced as he saw how tidy the girl had made the 
room, ‘* Feminine touch,’’ he thought. How great a difference 
between the present state and when Neville was living alone. 

The man on the bed was very still; his face, haggard 
and yellow, was set like a mask; the restless eyes were still 
veiled by their heavy blue lids. 

Moon laid a hand on his sister’s shoulder. 

**How is he? Better?’’ 
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She looked up and smiled wearily. 

‘He is very ill, but improving I think,’’ she replied. ‘‘He 
seemed to be more restful when he heard that Mr. Frensham 
was here.’’ 

She glanced at the tall Commissioner. Frensham looked 
away; a faint tinge of crimson deepened his tan. Approach- 
ing the bed, he laid a brown hand on Neville’s brow. 

“‘He’s a very sick man, Miss Moon,’’ he began in a low 
voice. ‘‘But, as you say, he’s improving. He’ll have you to 
thank if he pulls through. You’ve been very good and 
brave——’”’ 

She could find no answer to that little speech. Moon saw 
that she was blushing like a schoolgirl. 

*‘T don’t know how to thank you 
awkwardly. 

She smiled. ‘‘There is no need for that. I am the only 
white woman in Bulalang. I could do nothing else,’’ she 
pursued in a low voice. 

Frensham looked at her like an astonished child. Those 
grey eyes—her way of looking at a fellow! Why, he thought, 
why did she speak like that? It was—demoralizing! 

Moon watched them in silent amusement. Frensham, the 
lover, he was thinking. 

‘*Shall I take a spell?’’ Frensham enquired of the girl. 
‘*You look just about ‘all in.’ ”’ 

She thanked him sweetly. 

‘‘Tf you like, but I’ll stay here until there is a definite 
change for the better,’’ she answered in a calm voice. 

Presently the man on the bed opened his eyes and stared 
strangely at the Commissioner. There was, the girl saw, a 
gleam of hope in Neville’s heavy eyes. 

‘*Frensham—you’ve come back. That’s uncommonly de- 
eent of you, Frensham. Let you down badly, didn’t I— 
badly. I’m a quitter, you know—a quitter.’’ 


”» Frensham began 
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The Assistant spoke dispassionately, as though he had pre- 
pared his sentences for the moment. 

Frensham put out a lean hand, and shook his head de- 
liberately. 

‘‘Not that, old chap,’’ he muttered, ‘‘not that. You’re my 
assistant, and you’re doing fine. You’re a sticker, Neville— 
and you’re beating all records. Don’t talk and you'll soon 
have this fever licked.”’ 

The suspicion of a smile played about the Assistant’s lips. 

““You’re a white man, Frensham—a pukka Sahib. Pukka!’’ 

Frensham held up his hand. 

‘‘Steady, old chap, steady. No violets, please.’’ 

Neville smiled weakly. 

‘Ask Li—Miss Moon—if you don’t believe me!’’ he chal- 
lenged. 

The Commissioner, his emotions more or less under control, 
turned to Lissa. 

‘‘Getting positively garrulous, isn’t he?’’ he enquired. 
‘‘Help me to keep him quiet, please!’’ 

The girl smiled, and, bending over Neville’s bed, arranged 
the disorderly pillow. Moon, with a final glance at his 
sister, reached for his helmet and walked out of the bunga- 
low. A few moments later he returned. 

‘‘Going to rain like blazes in a few minutes. Hope I’m 
not intruding,’’ he remarked acidly. 

Frensham pointed to the table. 

‘‘There’s a Blue Book among those papers—make your- 
self at home!’’ he retorted gaily. 

Presently the rain came—tears of a tormented heaven. 
The sheeted torrent poured like a deluge over the nodding 
jungle. Wind surged like a mad beast up the valley of Tji 
Ati, shouting its derision about the walls of the bungalow. 
In anxious silence Frensham and Lissa watched the Assist- 
ant’s struggle with death. Moon, smoking his pipe in a far 
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corner of the room, watched the scene with solemn eyes. 
During the weeks of his association with Keith Frensham he 
had never come so near to understanding the Commissioner 
as at that moment. It was obvious to the most casual ob- 
server that Frensham and Lissa were in love, he mused; 
yet there was in their speech and actions a profound liaison 
of thought and sympathy. It was as though they realized 
the common duty of humanity to be greater than the claims 
of love. They were perfect lovers, however; it was merely 
that, before all else, they were human beings faced with a 
common difficulty. Both Lissa and Keith seemed determined 
in their minds that Anthony Neville was their especial charge; 
a task set for them to accomplish, alone. 

Outside the jungle hissed and swayed before the thrust 
of a Pacific typhoon. Above the roar of the storm Frensham 
heard the crash and boom of uprooted trees flung like straws 
before an unmerciful wind. Frensham remembered how, on 
the eve of Neville’s arrival in Bulalang, he had watched 
a similar storm from the window of Duncan’s bungalow. 
A good deal had happened since that day; Neville, it may 
be supposed, had lost many cherished illusions; Duncan 
was dead—suicide; Tina, murdered by her father... . 

In spite of the noise without, Anthony Neville slept; fit- 
fully at first, and then peacefully, as a work-tired man. 
The change in temperature wrought by the rain cooled the 
atmosphere and soothed the fever-troubled body. Frensham 
turned to the girl at his side. 

‘‘The worst is over now. Hadn’t you better get some 
sleep ?’’ 

She regarded Neville steadily. 

‘‘Are you sure?’’ she enquired. 

‘“Yes—certain. He’s awfully weak of course, and he’ll 
be convalescent for months. Few men pull through an attack 
like that—he put up a fight, you know,’’ Moon remarked ap- 
preciatively. 
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Presently she rose from her chair and turned to the Com- 
missioner. 

‘*Good night,’’ she murmured, holding out a white hand. 

Frensham bowed stiffly, like an old cavalry colonel. Per- 
haps he dtd press Lissa’s hand a moment longer than was 
necessary. 

**Good night,’’ he whispered. 

He watched her pass through the door; then, crossing to 
Moon, he laid a brotherly hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘D’you know, Moon,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘your sister is 
one of the very best. Yes—the very best!’’ 

Moon pressed the tobacco in the bowl of his pipe and 
smiled fatuously at his companion. 

‘‘How very extraordinary !’’ he observed drily. 

Outside the typhoon was tearing at the very heart of 
Bulalang. The rattans swayed helplessly from their worn 
hangers. 

All night the storm raged, until just before dawn the 
rushing wind dwindled to a steady gale. When the eastern 
sky was grey with the approaching dawn even the gale died, 
giving place to a tense, watchful calm. 

Next morning the beaches of Bulalang were littered with 
the débris of typhoon. At such times does the ocean relin- 
quish a few of its peculiar secrets. Ah Chen’s countrymen, 
after the manner of their kind, trooped down to the mouth 
of the river in search of salvage, passing by Frensham’s 
bungalow like a crowd of lost pilgrims. The Commissioner, 
returning from his assistant’s bedside, raised a brown hand 
in acknowledgment of the Chinese headman’s salute. They, 
at least, he thought, were peacefully disposed citizens. 

The storm seemed, for Frensham, to mark the end of a 
decade in the history of the island. The Bulalangi regarded 
it as further evidence of Abiji Itan’s disapproval, an idea 
which, strangely enough, was fostered by the jowka. 

Only Hicks remained to cloud the dawn of an otherwise 
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promising day. But Frensham, encouraged by the sudden 
collapse of his adversary’s elaborate scheme, was inclined 
to believe that the pearl-raider had beaten a hasty retreat. 
The Commissioner visited the caves with Moon, and agreed 
that the stores were material evidence of ‘‘the peaceful pene- 
tration of the Pacific.’’ The High Commissioner had a 
shrewd eye, Frensham reflected. 

When Neville showed signs of returning health Moon be- 
gan to talk of leaving Bulalang. There was, he said, no 
necessity for him and Lissa to remain any longer. He even 
went so far as to hint that their presence in the island was an 
additional responsibility for the Commissioner. This on the 
morning after the typhoon. 

Frensham, engaged in writing a report, looked up in aston- 
ishment. 

‘‘Eh? What’s that you say, Moon—going home?’’ he en- 
quired anxiously. 

The archeologist nodded slowly. 

‘‘Getting out of touch with things—mustn’t stay away 
from England too long, you know, Frensham. Besides,’’ he 
continued unconvincingly, ‘‘I want to stand in Piccadilly, 
and watch the electric signs. Foolish, I know, but there you 
are—that’s England.”’ 

Frensham put a tawny hand to his forehead. Old Macart- 
ney was right. He, Keith Frensham, was ‘‘the johnny on 
the spot.’’ And Moon was going away. Lissa, too, was going 
away. Perhaps he would never see her again. He asked him- 
self if he understood what that would mean. Understand ? 
Could he fail to understand ? 

‘‘So—you’re going, eh, Moon? Going to tell England all 
about those eaves. How do they fit in with Easter island?’’ 

Moon pursed his lips. 

‘*T’ve discovered something new, Frensham. I don’t know 
whether they’ll believe me. If I’d written a sex novel, or 
the secret history of a campaign, it would have been more 
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convincing. As for Easter Island—the evidence isn’t con- 
elusive, I’m afraid.’’ 

Frensham leaned back in his chair. 

‘‘T’m sorry to hear that, Moon, after all your work. But 
they can’t accuse you of failure; you’ve discovered some- 
thing new—something better than a new poison gas, eh?’’ he 
suggested hesitatingly. 

‘*Yes,’? Moon agreed: ‘‘I’ve discovered a great deal in 
Bulalang. We’ve all discovered something during the past 
week, haven’t we, Frensham ?’’ 

The Commissioner shot a swift glance at his companion. 

‘“What d’you mean ?’’ 

The archeologist smiled knowingly; picking up his topee, 
he moved towards the door. 

‘‘Just what I say, Frensham. I’m not exactly blind, you 
know,’” he flung over his shoulder. ‘‘Be along later!’’ 

Silence returned to the room; Frensham, picking up his 
pen, began to write briskly. For some minutes he applied 
himself to the work of summarizing Hicks’ activities in Bu- 
lalang. Presently his thoughts began to wander, and he stared 
reflectively at the rattans before him. That phrase came to 
his mind: ‘‘We’ve all discovered something.’’ It was ob- 
vious, he reflected, that Moon had discovered some change 
in his sister. Perhaps Lissa herself had made a confession; 
women, he believed, were given to that sort of thing. She 
must have done, or Moon would never have been so subtle 
in his remarks. Frensham recalled his conversations with 


the girl; reviewing them, he decided that there was nothing 


in either of them to excite the curiosity of a third person. 

And now she was leaving Bulalang. Leaving him to rule 
his little kingdom without interference. ‘‘Splendid isola- 
tion!’’ He cursed the words. He had always wanted to have 
Bulalang to himself before Lissa came. She seemed to have 
changed everything; life was a different affair now. Quite 
different. He felt that all he cherished in Bulalang, all his 
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ideals and hopes, were now become as nothing. He turned 
the matter over in his mind. Had he not promised to achieve 
success in Bulalang? Did he not owe something to the High 
Commissioner? He couldn’t let him down; couldn’t step 
out and let the colony go to the dogs. 

Besides, he worried, there was Margaret. True, she was 
beyond human aid, but still, in the eyes of a critical world, 
his wife. In the eyes of God there had never been a marriage 
between them. Ought he to tell Lissa about that? He wanted 
to ‘‘play the game’’; he wanted to be fair with Lissa, with 
Margaret, and—he told himself—with Bulalang. 

Lissa. He recalled the soft tones in her voice when she bade 
him good night, the pressure of her hand. He wanted, badly, 
to declare his love. Surely, he thought, there could be no 
harm in that. One must be honest about such things even 
at the expense of respectability—horrible word! At all events, 
he couldn’t go through life without telling her—just once— 
that he loved her. It was—unthinkable. 

_A step sounded on the verandah. The Commissioner looked 
up sharply. Lissa—it was Lissa! She was standing in the 
doorway. . 

‘*Good morning!’’ she began. ‘‘I’m sorry to disturb you, 
but—have you any quinine?’’ 

He rose from his chair and regarded her steadily. She 
lowered her eyes and blushed. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Moon,’’ he returned quietly. ‘‘ You’re 
not disturbing me, I assure you. Er—quinine, did you say? 
For Neville, of course. How is he?’’ 

She entered the room and sat on the corner of the table. 

‘Much better,’’ she replied, ‘‘thanks to the Commissioner 
Tuan !’’ ' 

. He shook his head gravely, and began to pace the narrow 
room with slow, deliberate strides. 

‘"No, Miss Moon; I beg to differ,’’ he pursued solemnly. 
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‘Only a woman could have pulled Neville through that bout 
—only a woman. I felt rather small when I came back to 
Awaila and found you at Neville’s bedside. It was a slap in 
the face for me. You see, I drove Anthony Neville almost 
to his death. I was in the wrong all the time. I can see it now. 
Sorry for what I did, what I said. Sorry! Good God! I’m 
more than sorry. I used to think it was the climate that was 
sending him to perdition. A weak excuse, eh? Very weak. 
But it wasn’t the climate; it was my own beastliness, my 
‘superior attitude’ as he called it. I never gave the fellow 
a sporting chance; we never agreed. Why! do you know, on 
the night of his arrival ’? He stopped suddenly. 

Lissa regarded him steadily. 

‘“Why are you talking like this?’’ she enquired. ‘‘Do you 
think I’m going to believe that ?’’ 

He stopped and looked at her in surprise. 

‘*But——’’ he began. 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Tf I were a man I’d say you were pulling my leg—as 
it is, I think you are pulling your own. Anthony Neville 
has told me a good deal—more than I cared to hear. Few 
men would have suffered him as you have done,’’ she pro- 
tested. ‘‘Tell me, Keith, why did you do it?’’ 

He looked at her in amazement. She called him Keith. 
How different the name sounded as she pronouneed it. And 
she had been talking to Neville—asking questions. 

**I did nothing—that was the trouble. I let him go to the 
devil in his own way until—it was too late.’’ He realized that 
the sentence was not complete; it should not have ended like 
that. 

She smiled. 

‘“Was it because you thought there was something be- 
tween Anthony and me, that you tolerated him?’’ she en- 
quired, ignoring his explanation. 
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The green eyes widened. 

‘‘But—how did you know that I ever thought such a 
thing?’’ he asked in surprise. 

She blushed and turned her head; the grey eyes were 
smiling at him. ~ 

‘‘How does a woman know—anything?’’ she enquired 
lightly. He stared foolishly at the floor; the brown hands 
twitched nervously. What did one say to such a woman? 
‘What could one say? 

*“You used my Christian name just now. That was decent 
of you.’’ 

She smiled. ‘‘We’ve been frigidly conventional, haven’t 
we? And ‘mister’ sounds so silly, doesn’t it?’’ 

He nodded. 

‘*Yes—Lissa,’’ he returned slowly. ‘‘But there was a rea- 
son. Did you realize that?’’ 

‘*You object to petticoat government?’’ she suggested 
wickedly. 

“It wasn’t that. No—not that,’’ he replied solemnly. 
‘“May I tell you my story?’’ 

Sinking into a chair and staring fixedly at the papers be- 
fore him, he related the story of his marriage and its failure. 
The girl listened in sympathetic silence. It was not difficult 
for her to realize that here was a man who intended to ‘‘ play 
the game’’ to the bitter end. 

‘“You see, Lissa,’’ he concluded brokenly, ‘‘why I have 
always avoided intimate conversation. It was inevitable.’’ 

He rose from his chair and confronted her. 

‘‘And now,’’ he murmured, ‘‘you are going away.’’ 

There was a brief silence. 

‘‘Yes—I’m—sorry,’’ she stammered. 

‘*Sorry!’’ he exclaimed, all restraint gone. ‘‘Sorry! My 
God! Don’t you realize that I love you as I could never 
love any other woman? I had to tell you, Lissa, before you 
went—even though I never see you again.’’ 
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She did not answer. He took a step towards the slim, white 
figure. The grey eyes were wet. 

‘‘Oh, Keith!’’ she murmured softly. ‘‘Keith.’’ 

He caught her in his arms and kissed the red, curving lips. 

‘*T shall always love you, my lady,’’ he muttered. 

‘‘Always,’’ she answered in a soft whisper. 

How long they stood there neither she nor Frensham ever 
knew. Suddenly she saw his dark head move; the green eyes 
were watching the door. She looked round, to see Ah Chen 
nodding apologetically before them. 

The Commissioner demanded an explanation, and Chen 
smiled profusely. He was brimming with apologies. 

He had, he said, made a remarkable discovery. Would 
the White Lord accompany him to the beach? It was an ur- 
gent matter. _ 

Frensham turned to the girl. _ 

‘‘Some day—perhaps,’’ he murmured, as he took her hand. 
Then, excusing himself, he left the bungalow. 

Leaning against the table, she tried to imagine her future 
life with this man, her mate. It was impossible. She wanted 
to be near him, now and always. ‘‘Some day’’ —that was so 
vague, so distant. 

But perhaps that little god had taken pity on Lissa 
Moon. 

Half an hour later Frensham was standing on the beach 
surrounded by Ah Chen’s people. There, before them, was a 
bundle of sodden clothes wrapped loosely about a woman’s 
body. Frensham saw the white, pathetic face, its blue eyes 
staring at high heaven. The Chinaman pointed out that the 
woman was dead—a leper. Frensham nodded curtly; he knew 
that the woman was dead, drowned. It was his wife. 

‘‘The typhoon must’ve caught her—escaping from Alau,’’ 
he muttered to himself. The vision of a grey-haired police- 
man passed before him. Ericson! He remembered something 
he said that day at Shanghai. 


362 EXTREME OCCASION 


‘*Extreme Occasion!’’ he repeated to himself. ‘‘They were 
the very words.’’ 


Nore 


The following radiogram was transmitted to Sir George 
Macartney a few weeks after the rebellion in Bulalang. The 
message came from Lieutenant-Commander Ian Moore of 
H.M.S. Sarawak, and seems to cast some light on the fate of 
the notorious pearl-raider, Hicks. 


“Submitted. 

“High Commissioner, Singapore, 8.8. 

“Psyche sighted 5° 25’ §. 132° 3’ E, 8 a.m.,, 5.10.25. A.A.A. Sink- 
ing by the stern. A.A.A. Water reached boilers explosion followed. 
A.A.A. Sank immediately no survivors. A.A.A. Would suggest 
mutiny and scuttling. A.A.A. Moore. H.M.S. Sarawak. Ends.” 
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